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A    fhort    account  of   the    Life  of  Marflial 
Count  de  Saxe. 

MAuRicE  Count  de  Sake,  Marfhal-General of  the  armies  of 
the  Moft  Chrillian  King,  and  Duke-eled  of  Courland 
and  Semigalha,  was  bom  at  Drefden  the  19th  of  O6to- 
ber  1696.  He  was  natural  fon  of  Frederic-Auguftus  II.  Ele^lor 
of  Saxony,  King  of  Poland,  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  by 
Aurora  Countefs  Konigfmarc,  youngefl  fifter  of  Philip  Count  Ko- 
nigfmarc,  who  was  defcended  of  an  illuflrious  family  in  Sweden, 
and  who  fell  a  faciifice  for  an  alledged  intrigue  with  the  Princefs 
of  Zell. 

Count  Saxe  difcovered  an  early  genius  for  warlike  exercifes, 
negleding  every  ftudy  but  that  of  war.  He  cultivated  no  foreign 
language  but  French,  as  if  he  had  forefeen  that  France  would  one 
day  become  his  country,  in  which  he  would  rife  to  the  highefl:  mi- 
litary honours. 

He  accompanied  the  King  his  fatlier  in  all  his  Polhh  campaigns, 
and  began  to  ferve  in  the  allied  army  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1 708, 
when  he  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  old,  and  gave  pregnant 
proofs  of  an  enterpriilng  genius.  He  afterwards  ferved  in  the  war 
againfl  the  Swedes  in  Poraerania,  and  was  made  Colonel  of  a  re- 
giment of  horfe. 

He  entered  into  the  Imperial  fervice  in  171 7,  and  made  feveral 
campaigns  in  Hungary  againfl  the  Turks,  in  which  he  behaved 
with  the  greatefl  bravery,  and  thereby  atti-a6led  the  regard  of 
Pr.  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  mofl  illullrious  captain  of  his  time. 

In  1 720  Count  Saxe  vifited  the  court  of  France,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  brevet  of  Camp-Marihal  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then 
regent  of  that  kingdom.  Two  years  after,  he  purchafed  the  co- 
lonelcy of  the  regiment  of  Spar,  and  gradually  rofe  in  military  ho- 
nours, from  the  rank  of  Colonel  to  tliat  of  Marlhal-General. 

While  the  Count  was  refiding  in  France,  the  flates  of  Courland, 
forefeeing  that  theh-  duchy  would  one  day  be  without  a  head,  Duke 
Ferdinand,  the  lall:  male  of  the  family  of  Ketler,  being  valetudinary, 
and  likely  to  die  without  ilFue,  were  prevailed  on,  by  foreign  influence, 
to  chufe  the  Count  to  be  their  fovereign.  The  minute  of  election 
was  figned  by  the  dates  at  Mittaw,  the  capital  of  Courland,  on 
the  5tl]  of  July  1726.  But  this  election  having  been  vigoroufly 
oppofed  by  the  court  of  Ruffia,  and  alfo  by  the  republic  of  Po- 
land, upon  both  of  which  the  duchy  was  dependent.  Count  Saxe 
could  never  make  good  his  pretenfions  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  death  of 
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Duke  Ferdinand  in  1736,  Count  Biron,  a  gentleman  of  Danifli 
extradion,  in  the  fervice  of  Ruflia,  was  preferred  before  him. 

When  a  war  broke  out  in  Germany,  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
King  of  Poland,  our  Coimt's  father,  he  attended  tlie  Duke  of 
Berwick,  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  army  fcnt  into  that 
country,  and  behaved  with  unparallelled  bravery. 

When  troubles  broke  out  in  the  fame  quarter,  upon  the  death 
of  the  late  Emperor  Charles  VI.  Count  Saxe  was  employed  in  the 
French  anny  fent  into  the  empire,  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of 
the  Eledor  of  Bavaria  ;  and  had  no  inconiiderable  hand  in  ftorm- 
ing  Prague  :  by  means  of  which  he  acquired  the  confidence  and 
efteem  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 

When  an  invafion  of  G.  Britain  was  projected  by  the  court  ot 
France,  in  the  beginning  of  1 744,  in  favour  of  Charles- Edward, 
the  pretender's  eldeft  fon,  C.  Saxe  was  appointed  to  command  the 
French  troops  to  be  employed  on  that  occafion.  Both  the  young 
pretender  and  the  Count  had  come  to  Dimkirk,  in  order  to  proceed 
upn  the  intended  expedition  ;  but  the  dehgn  was  fruflrated  by  a 
furious  florm,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Britilh  fleet. 

France  having,  foon  after  that  event,  declared  war  againfl  G. 
Britain,  C.  Saxe  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  French 
army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Mar- 
Ihal  of  France.  In  this  high  ftation  he  had  full  room  to  difplay 
his  great  abilities.  Succefs  crowned  all  his  enterprifcs  ;  and  eveiy 
town  he  inverted,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  \iclorious  anns. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  war,  he  beat  theaUies  in  feveral  battles, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  AiUlrian  Netherlands,  with 
a  good  part  of  Dutch  Brabant. 

Such  eminent  ferviccs  procured  him  an  a»S  of  naturalization  by 
the  King  of  France,  in  April  1 746  ;  in  January  following,  he 
was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  Marlhal-General,  an  office  which  had 
been  vacant  for  many  years ;  and  in  January  1748,  he  was  confti- 
mted  Governor-General  of  the  Netherlands,  w  ith  a  large  revenue 
annexed. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapellc  in  1 748,  M.  Saxe, 
covered  with  glory,  and  loaded  with  the  King's  bounties,  retired  to 
Chambord  in  France,  wlicre  he  I'pent  his  time  in  various  employ- 
ments and  amufcments.  But  being  feized  wiih  a  fever  on  the 
2ifl  of  November  1750,  he  died  on  the  qoth  of  that  month. 
His  corple  was  interred  on  the  8th  of  February  foUowmg,  with 
great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  church  of  St  Thomas  at  Strafburg.  All 
France  lamented  his  death.  The  King  was  at  the  charge  of 
Jiis  funeral,  and  exprelTed  the  gi-eateft  concern,  for  the  lofs  of  a 
man  who  had  raited  the  gloiy  of  his  aims  to  the  highefl  pitch. 

By  his  will>  which  is  dated  at  Paris  March  i.  1748,  he  dirciSted 
that    "  his  body  iliould  be  buried  in  lime,  if  that  could  be  done, 
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"  that,  in  a  (hort  time,  nothing  more  of  him  might  remain  in  tlie 
*<  world,  but  his  memory  among  his  friends."  This  direftion, 
however,  was  not  complied  with :  for  his  corpfc  was  imbalmed, 
and  put  mto  a  leaden  coffin,  which  was  inclofed  in  anotlier  of 
copper,  and  this  covered  with  one  of  wood,  bound  about  with 
iron.  His  heart  was  put  into  a  filver-gilt  box,  and  his  intrails  in- 
to another  coffin. 

M.  Saxe  was  bred  a  Proteftant,  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion,  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  Countefs  his  mother ;  and  no  worldly  con- 
lideration  could  ever  induce  him  to  change  his  religion.  He  had 
unhappily,  like  his  royal  father,  early  engaged  in  a  feries  of  a- 
morous  advtnmres,  and  feveral  natural  children  were  the  fruits  of 
his  vagrant  amours.  Though  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  his 
mother,  to  marry  Vidoria  Countefs  of  Lobin,  a  lady  of  diiVmguilh- 
cd  birth  and  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a  child  or  two,  who  died 
in  tlieir  mfancy  ;  yet  a  coldnefs  having  arifen  between  them,  the 
marriage  was  dilfolved,  on  account  of  adultery  committed  by  tire 
Count,  with  a  dcfign  to  procure  a  divorce  ;  and  he  never  after- 
wards married. 

The  Marffial  was  a  man  of  a  middling  ftature,  but  of  a  robull 
conilimtion,  and  extraordinary  ftreugth.  To  an  afpeft  noble, 
fweet,  and  martial,  he  joined  the  interior  qualities  of  a  moft  ex- 
cellent heart.  Affable,  and  affeded  with  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  he  was  great  and  generous,  even  more  than  his  fortune 
would  permit.  On  his  deathbed  he  was  very  penitent  for  his  lewd 
fcenes,  and  reviewed  the  errors  of  his  life  with  extreme  remorfe. 

His  reveries,  and  the  treatife  coricerning  the  legmi,  with  the 
other  pieces  contained  in  this  volume,  are  the  only  works  of  his 
that  have  been  publilhed.  He  left  another  piece  behmd  hun  in 
manulcript,  intitled,  Obfervations  to  re)ider  a  jlate  the  mojl  flozi- 
rtJJjing  in  the  world ;   wliich  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

As  the  London  tranflation  of  the  Reveries  was  found  to  be 
faulty  in  many  refpeAs,  and  the  treatife  concerning  the  legion, 
with  fome  of  the  Marihal's  letters,  were  altogether  omitted  ;  thefe 
realbns  induced  the  pablilher  to  give  a  new  edition,  in  wliicli  the 
tranllation  has  been  confiderably  amended.  And  as  the  price  of 
the  book  is  now  reduced  one  half,  being  no  more  than  7  s.  neatly 
•bound,  it  is  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  and  others,  will 
readily  approve  the  ui'.dertaljng,  by  encouraging  the  works  of  this 
illuilrious  captain. 
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PREFACE. 

WAR  is  a  fcience  fo  involved  in  dark- 
nefs,  and  attended  with  fo  much 
imperfediion,  that  no  certain  rules 
of  conduct  can  be  given  concerning  it  :  cu- 
flom  and  prejudice,  the  natural  confequence 
of  ignorance,  are  its  fole  foundation. 

All  other  fciences  are  founded  upon  fixed 
principles  and  rules*,  but  war  alone  is  defti- 
tute  of  thefe.  The  celebrated  captains  who 
have  wrote  upon  the  fubject,  are  fo  far  from 
giving  us  any  thing  fundamental  in  the  art, 
that  their  defe(fts  may  be  eafily  difcovered  ; 
and  their  works  are  fo  intricate  and  indio-eft- 
ed,  that  no  mean  parts,  and  no  inconllderable 
degree  of  attention  and  labour,  are  requifite 
to  underftand  them  :  nor  is  it  poffible  to  form 
any  judgment  upon  hiftorians  who  have  wrote 
of  war,  when  every  thing  they  have  advanced 
is  the  produd:  of  imagination  and  caprice. 

The  mechanical  part  of  war  is  inlipid,  and 
tedious  in  defcription ;  of  which  the  great 
captains,  who  have  wrote  of  it,  being  fenfible, 
they  have  fludied  to  be  rather  agreeable,  than 
inftruiftive,  in  their  writings  upon  the  fubjecl. 
The  few  books  which  treat  of  war  as  an  art, 
and  that  lay  down  any  principles,  are  in  no 
great  efleem  ;  nor  can  they  be  allowed  their 

*  War  has  certain  rules  and  fixed  methods  ofpradlice;  but 
they  are  fuch  only  as  relate  to  the  detail,  or  inferior  branches, 
and  do  not  extend  to  the  fublime  ;  which  laft,  it  muft  be  under- 
ftood,  the  author  means  in  this  plac?. 
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due  merit,  till  time  has  fubverted  the  prefent 
fyilem :  but  thofe  which  treat  of  it  in  the  hi- 
ftorical  way,  meet  with  a  different  reception ; 
they  are  fought  after  by  all  the  curious,  and  are 
carefully  preferved  in  libraries.  To  the  preva- 
lence of  this  tafle  it  has  been  owing,  that  we 
have  even  now  but  a  confufed  idea  of  the 
dilcipline  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Guftavus  Adolphus  invented  a  method  which 
was  followed  by  his  difciples,  and  by  means  of 
which  great  thins;?  were  effected.  But  fince 
his  time  we  have  gradually  declined  ;  becaufe 
we  have  blindly  adopted  maxims  without  any 
examination  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  founded :  from  whence  proceeds  that 
confuiion  of  cufhoms,  where  every  one  has  af- 
fumed  the  privilege  of  adding  or  diminifhingat 
pleafure.  — Neverthelefs  thefe  cuftoms  ftiil  re- 
main in  repute,  on  account  of  their  illuftrious 
origin.  But  in  reading  MontecucuUi,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Guilavus,  and  is  the 
only  general  who  entered  into  any  thing  of 
the  detail,  it  is  very  evident,  that  we  have 
already  departed  more  from  his  fyftem,  than  he 
did  from  that  of  the  Romans :  from  whence  it 
appears,  that  our  prefent  pratflice  is  nothing 
more  than  a  paflive  compliance  with  received 
cuftoms,  the  grounds  of  which  we  are  abfo- 
lute  ftrangers  to. 

The  Chevalier  Folard  was  the  firft  who  had 
courage  enough  to  pafs  the  bounds  of  popular 
prejudice.    I  greatly  efteem  his  noble  bravery. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  fo  clifgraceful  as  that  flavifli  adhe- 
rence to  cuftorn,  which  prevails  at  prefent ; 
and  which,  as  I  have  ahcady  obferved,  pro- 
ceeds only  from  ignorance.  But  the  Cheva- 
lier goes  too  far  ;  he  advances  an  opinion, 
which  he  pronounces  infalhble,  without  re- 
flecfling,  that  thefucccfs  of  it  mud  depend  up- 
on an  infinite  number  of  circum (lances,  which 
human  prudence  cannot  poflibly  forefee.  He 
fuppofes  men  to  be  the  fame  at  all  times,  and 
always  brave  ;  without  confidering  that  the 
bravery  of  troops  is  a  variable  and  uncertain 
quality  of  mind  ;  and  that  the  chief  excel- 
lence of  a  general  confids  in  his  addrefs  to  e- 
flablifli  it  in  his  troops,  by  an  artful  choice  of 
difpofitions  and  fituations  ;  and  by  thofe  pe- 
culiar ftrokes  of  genius,  adapted  to  occafion, 
which  characT:erife  the  great  captains.  Per- 
haps indeed  he  purpofely  referved  to  himfelf 
his  reflections  on  this  fubjed:,  which  is  of  very 
great  extent ;  or  perhaps  it  altogether  efcaped 
him.  There  is,  however,  no  part  qi  the  mi- 
litary fyftem  which  deferves  fo  much  ftudy 
and  attention. 

The  fame  troops  may  be  mod:  certainly  de- 
feated, even  in  intrenchments,  which,  if  they 
were  to  be^in  the  attack,  would  be  victorious. 
This  is  an  inftance  which  few  have  accounted 
for  in  any  reafonable  manner  ;  and  it  can  on- 
ly be  afcribed  to  the  weaknefs  and  imperfec- 
tions incident  to  human  nature  ;  there  alone 
it  is  feated.     No  perfon  has  as  yet  treated  of 
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this  matter,  which  yet  is  of  the  utrnofl  import- 
ance in  vv'ar,  and  demands  our  particular  re- 
gard and  attention  ;  for  othervvife  we  leave  all 
events  to  the  decilion  of  Fortune,  who  is  fome- 
tinies  very  fickle  in  the  difpofal  of  her  favours. 
I  Ihall  only  make  ufe  of  one  example,  amongft 
a  thoufand  others,  to  enforce  my  opinion  con- 
cerning this  fraiky  of  the  human  heart. 

After  the  French  infantry,  at  the  battle  of 
Friedlingen,  had  repulfed  the  Imperialifts  with 
unparallelled  fortitude  ;  had  totally  routed 
them,  and  purfued  them  through  a  wood  into 
a  plain,  which  lay  on  the  other  fide  ;  fome 
one,  upon  the  appearance  of  two  fquadrons, 
(which  might  be  French  for  any  thing  that 
was  known  to  the  contrary),  cried  out,  JVe 
dre  cut  of  I  upon  which  thefe  vi(^orious  troops 
hiftantly  abandoned  their  triumphs  ;  took  to 
flight  in  the  moR  dreadful  confufion,  without 
being  either  attacked,  or  purfued  by  a  fmgle 
perfon  ;  repalfed  the  wood  with  the  utmofl 
precipitation,  and  never  once  halted  till  they 
had  got  beyond  the  field  of  battle.  Marlhal 
Villars,  together  with  the  generals  of  the  ar- 
my, took  all  poflible  pains  to  rally  them, 
but  to  no  purpofe  ;  and  yet  the  vic'lory  had 
not  only  been  gained,  but  rendered  at  the  fame 
time  fo  complete,  that  no  part  of  the  enemy 
attempted  to  make  the  leafl  appearance  after- 
wards. Neverthelefs  we  find,  that  thofe  men 
who  in  one  moment  had  difcovered  fuch  ama- 
zing intrepidity,  were  the  fame  vvhofe  fears,  the 
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very  next,  betrayed  them  to  a  fhameful  flight. 
It  was  from  Marfhal  Villars  himfelf  I  had  the 
fa6t,  and  who  related  it  to  me  at  Vaux-villars, 
when  he  was  ihewing  me  the  plans  of  his 
battles.  And  whoever  has  curiofitv  enoug-h 
to  fearch  for  more  examples  of  this  nature, 
may  .meet  with  a  great  many  in  the  hiftory  of 
all  nations.  This  however  is,  at  prefent,  fuf- 
ficient  to  prove  the  inftability  of  the  human 
heart,  and  how  little  we  ought,  confiftently 

with  prudence,  to  depend  upon  it. But 

before  I  enlarge  too  much  upon  the  fublime 
parts  of  war,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  treat  of 
the  minute,  by  which  I  mean,  the  principles 
of  the  art. 

Though  thofe  who  have  confined  their  Ru- 
dies  to  the  detail,  are  ufually  accounted  per- 
fons  of  fliallow  capacities ;  yet  it  is  a  branch 
which  appears  to  me  very  elTential,  as  it  con- 
flitutes  the  foundation  of  a  fcience;  and  as  it 
is  impofTible  to  erect  any  edifice,  or  to  efla- 
blifh  any  fyftem,  without  being  firft  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  that  mufh  neceffarily 
fupport  it.  This  obfervation  the  following 
comparifon  will  ferve  to  illuflrate.  A  perfon 
who  has  a  tafle  for  architedure,  and  knows 
how  to  defign,  will  draw  the  plan  of  a  palace 
with  great  correctnefs  ;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to 
execute  it,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  ignorant 
of  the  method  of  ihaping  his  materials,  and 
laying  his  foundation,  the  whole  fabric  muft 
prefently  fall  to  ruin. 

b  2  The 
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The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  a  general,  who 
is  unacquainted  with  the  fird  principles  of 
his  profeflion,  and  the  manner  of  form- 
ing his  troops,  which  are  qualifications  in- 
difpenfably  neceflary  in  whatever  relates  to 
the  bufinefs  of  war.  The  remarkable  vidto- 
ries  which  the  Romans  condantly  gained,  with 
fmall  armies,  over  multitudes  of  barbarians, 
can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  the  excellent 
compoiiiion  of  their  troops.  Not  that  I 
would  from  hence  infer,  that  a  man  of  enter- 
prife  and  genius  will  not  be  able  to  make  fome 
figure,  even  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Tar- 
tars ;  as  it  is  much  eafier  to  take  men  as  they 
arc,  than  to  make  them  what  they  ought  to 
be ;  and  as  no  taflc  is  more  arduous,  than  that 
of  reconciling  the  dilierent  opinions,  prejudi- 
ces, and  pafllons,  to  which  they  are  fubjed:. 

I  fliall  begin  with  the  method  of  raifing 
troops,  of  clothing,  fubfifling,  exerciiing,  and 
forming  them  for  adtion.  To  fay  that  the 
prefent  fyflem  of  practice  is  totally  ufelefs 
and  abfurd,  will  appear  a  very  prefumptuous 
aiTertion,  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  cuftom 
is  grown  fo  abfolute,  that,  to  depart  from  it, 
is  become  a  crime  ;  it  is,  however,  a  more 
excufable  one,  than  to  introduce  innovations. 
I  declare,  therefore,  that  my  fole  view  and  in- 
tention in  what  follows,  is  to  expofe  the  er- 
rors into  which  we  are  fallen. 

The 
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MEMOIRS 

CONCERNING     THE 

Art    of   W  a  Re 

BOOK        I* 
Of    the   Detail. 

CHAPTER       I. 

J.  Of  raifing  troops.  2.  Of  clothing  thenii 
3 .  Of  fubfifting  them.  4.  Of  paying  them. 
5.  Of  exerciling  them.  6.  Of  forming 
them  for  adlion* 

ARTICLE       I. 

Of  raifing  troops, 

ROOPS    are   raifed   by    voluntary 
compadt,  with  or  without  writing, 
fometimes  by  compuliion,  but  moil 
frequently  by  artifice. 
When  men  are  raifed  by  compa(ft,  it  is  un- 
juft  and  barbarous  not  to  obferve  the  compad: : 

A  as 
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as  they  were  free  at  the  time  of  contracting, 
xt  is  contrary  to  all  laws,  both  divine  and  hu- 
man, not  to  perform  the  promJfes  made  to  them. 
Nor  is  the  fervice  benefited  by  fuch  unjuftifi- 
able  proceedings  :  for  the  confequence  will  be, 
that  the  men  will  defert  ^  and  they  cannot 
juftly  be  puniflied  for  it,  becaufe  the  faith 
pledged  to  them  has  been  violated  :  fo  that,  in 
fuch  cafe,  though  military  difcipline  requires 
that  fevcre  examples  be  made,  yet  fuch  ex- 
amples will  appear  odious  and  horrible.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  however,  there 
are  many  foldiers  to  be  found  whofe  time  of 
fervice  is  expired ;  and  the  captains,  deiirous 
to  keep  their  companies  complete,  detain  them 
by  force  :  and  this  gives  rife  to  the  grievance  I 
have  been  fpeaking  of. 

The  method  of  making  levies  by  artifice,  is 
altogether  fcandalous  and  unwarrantable  ;  for 
inftance,  fecretly  conveying  money  into  a 
man's  pocket,  and  then  challenging  him  for 

a  foldier. That  of  raifmg  troops  by  com- 

puliion,  is  ftill  m.ore  fo  :  it  occafions  a  general 
depopulation,  from  which  no  perfon  can  be 
exempted,  but  by  force  of  money  j  and  it  is 
at  bottom  a  mod:  unjuftifiable  meafure. 

Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  eftablifh  a 
law,  obliging  men  of  all  conditions  in  life,  to 
ferve  their  king  and  country  for  the  fpace  of 
five  years  ?  Such  a  law  could  not  reafonably 
be  objeded  againft,  as  it  is  both  natural  and 
reafonable  for  people  to  be  employed  in  the 
defence  of  that  flate  of  which  they  conflitute  a 

part. 
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part.  In  chulmg  them  between  the  years  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  no  manner  of  inconvenience 
can  pofTibly  be  the  refult ;  for  thofe  are  years 
devoted,  as  it  were,  to  libertinifm,  in  which 
youth  g;o  in  quefl:  of  adventures  and  rambles, 
and  which  afford  but  Httle  comfort  to  pa- 
rents.  An  expedient  of  this  kind  could  not 

come  under  the  denomination  of  a  public  de- 
folation  ;  becaufe  every  man,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  five  years  fervice,  would  be  difcharged  : 
it  would  alfo  create  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
excellent  recruits,  and  fuch  as  would  not  be 

apt  to  defert. In    courfe  of  time,    every 

one  would  regard  it  as  an  honour  rather  than 
a  duty,  to  perform  his  tafk.  But,  to  produce 
this  effed:  upon  a  people,  it  is  necellary  that 
no  fort  of  diftindion  fliould  be  admitted,  no 
rank  or  degree  whatfoever  excluded,  and  the 
nobles  and  rich  rendered,  in  a  principal  man- 
ner, fubfervient  to  it.  This  would  effedually 
prevent  all  murmur  and  repining ;  for  thofe 
who  had  ferved  their  time,  would  look  upon 
fuch  as  difcovered  any  relud:ance  or  difl'atisfac- 
tion  at  it,  with  contempt ;  by  which  means, 
the  grievance  would  vanifli  infenfibly,  and  e- 
very  man  at  length  efteem  it  an  honour  to 
ferve  his  term  :  the  poor  would  be  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  the  rich  ;  and  the  rich  could 
not  with  decency  complain,  feeing  themfelves 
on  a  footing  with  the  nobles. 

War   is    an  honourable    profeffion.     How 

many  princes  have  voluntarily  condefcended  to 

carry  a  mulket  t    and  how  many  officers  have 

A  2  '  I 
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I  feen  ferve  in  the  ranks  after  a  redudlion,  ra- 
ther than  fubmit  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  indolence 
and  inad:ivity  ?  Nothing  therefore  but  effemi-^ 
nacy  can  make  a  law  of  this  kind  appear  hard 
or  oppreffive. 

If  we  take  a  furvey  of  all  nations  at  this  day, 
what  a  fpeftacle  do  they  exhibit  to  us  ?  We 
behold  fome  men  rich,  indolent,  and  voluptu- 
ous, whofe  happinefs  is  produced  by  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  who  are  employed  in  flattering 
their  paffions  ;  and  who  fubfift  only,  by  pre- 
paring for  them  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  new 
pleafures.  The  allemblage  of  thefe  diftin6t 
clafTes  of  men,  opprelTors  and  oppreffed, 
forms  what  is  called  fociety  ;  the  refufe  of 
which  is  collected,  to  compofe  the  foldiery. 
But  fuch  meafures,  and  fuch  men,  are  far  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  by  means  qf  which  the  Ro- 
mans conquered  the  univerfe. 

Neverthelefs,  all  things  have  a  good  as  well 
as  a  bad  iide  :  and  though  it  is  certain,  that 
nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  the  goodnefs 
of  an  army,  as  obliging  the  provinces  to  recruit 
it,  yet  one  great  inconvenience  refults  from  it ; 
that  of  the  officers  negleding,  and  taking  no 
care  of  the  foldiers.  I  have  almoft  always 
obferved,  that  a  large  half,  and  fometimes 
three  fourths  of  the  Imperial  armies,  were  com- 
pofed  of  recruits ;  which  can  proceed  from 
nothing  but  the  little  regard  paid  by  the  offi- 
cers to  the  health  and  prefervation  of  their 
men  :  if  they  contract  any  diforders,  they  are 

fuffered 
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fuffered  to  perifh  for  want  of  proper  affiftance, 
becaufe  it  is  attended  with  fome  expence. 

The  remedy  to  this  evil  is  very  fimple,  be- 
ing nothing  more  than  to  oblige  the  officers  to 
pay  the  recruits.  I  would  have  the  provinces 
ftill  furnifli  them  j  but  the  recruiting  cafh  ihould 
be  put  into  the  ftock-purfe,  and  the  officers, 
as  I  before  obferved,  fublift  them ;  which 
would  be  attended  with  a  double  advantage, 
in  being  the  means  to  preferve  both  men  and 
money.  For  fuppofe  an  army  wanted  20,000 
to  complete  it,  and  the  captains  were  obliged 
to  pay  50  livres  for  every  man,  there  would 
confequently  be  a  faving  of  a  million,  and  the 
men,  at  the  fame  time,  be  much  better  taken 
care  of,  than  they  are  at  prefent. 

This  method  of  raiiing  troops  is  very  well 
calculated  for  all  countries,  like  France,  which 
are  well  peopled,  and  able  to  furnilli  their 
own  armies,  without  introducing  foreigners. 
There  are  fome  ftates  indeed  which  are  forced 
to  recruit  amongfl  other  nations ;  but  might 
not  thefe  eftabliih  a  national  militia  upon  this 
plan  ?  and  are  not  thofe  ftates  who  are  un- 
der the  neceffity  of  having  a  great  part  of  their 
army  compofed  of  foreigners,  obliged,  in 
a  much  greater  degree,  to  keep  facred  their 
agreement  or  capitulation  with  thofe  flrangers, 
than  with  their  own  fubjedls,  as  being  a  means 
to  facilitate  the  raifing  of  them  ? 

ARTI. 
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ARTICLE       II. 

Of  clothing  'Troops. 

,UR  drefs  is  not  only  very  expenfive,  but 
moft  inconvenient ;  the  foldier  is  neither 
fhod  nor  dad.  The  love  of  appearance  pre- 
vails over  the  regard  due  to  health,  which  is 
one  of  the  grand  points  demanding  our  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  field,  the  hair  is  a  filthy  ornament 
for  a  foldier  ;    and  after  once  the  rainy  feafon 

is  fet  in,  his  head  can  hardly  be  ever  dry. 

His  cloaths  don't  cover  his  body  ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  his  feet,  they,  with  ftockings  and 
fhoes,  rot  in  a  manner  together,  becaufe  he 
has  not  wherewithal  to  change  them  ;  and 
though  he  has,  it  can  be  of  little  fignification, 
becaufe,  prefently  afterwards,  he  muft  be  in 
the  fame  condition  again.  Thus,  as  may  be 
naturally  fuppofed,  the  poor  foldier  is  foon. 
fent  to  the  hofpital. White  gaiters  are  on- 
ly fit  for  a  review,  and  fpoil  in  wafliing ;  they 
are  alfo  very  inconvenient,   hurtful,  of  no  real 

life,   and  very  expenfive. The   hat   foon 

lofes  its  agreeable  (hape  ;  is  not  ftrong  enough 
to  refift  the  rains  and  hard  uiage  of  a  campaign, 
but  prefently  wears  out ;  and  as  foon  as  a  man, 
overpowered  perhaps  by  fatigue,  lies  down,  it 
falls  off  his  head  ;  and  if  he  fleep  with  his  head 
uncovered,  and  expofed  to  dews,  or  bad  wea- 
ther, he  is  the  day  following  in  a  fever. 

I  would  have  a  foldier  wear  his  hair  fhort, 

and 
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and  be  furnifhed  with  a  fmall  wig,  either  grey 
or  black,  made  of  Spanifh  lamb-fkin,  which 
he  Ihould  put  on  in  bad  v/eather.  This  wig  will 
refemble  the  natural  head  of  hair  fo  well,  as 
to  render  it  almoft  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  the 
difference  ;  will  fit  extremely  well,  when  pro- 
perly made  ;  coil  but  about  twenty  pence,  and 
laft  during  his  whole  life  :  it  will  be  alfo  very 
warm ;  prevent  colds   and  fluxes  j    and  give 

quite  a  good  air. Inftead  of  the  hat,    I 

would  recommend  an  helmet,  made  after  the 
Romaji  model ;  which  will  be  no  heavier ;  be 
far  from  inconvenient ;  protect  the  head  againft 
the  ftroke  of  a  fabre  j  and  appear  extremely 
ornamental. 

In  regard  to  his  cloathing,  he  fhould  have  a 
waiftcoat,  fomewhat  larger  than  common, 
with  a  fmall  one  under  it,  in  the  nature  of  a 
fhort  doublet  *  ;  and  a  Turkiiii  cloak  -f-,  with 
a  hood  to  it.  Thefe  cloaks  cover  a  man  com- 
pletely, and  do  not  contain  above  two  ells  and 
a  half  of  cloth  ;  confequently  are  both  light 
and  cheap  :  the  head  and  neck  will  be  effec- 
tually fecured  from  rain  and  wind  j  and  the 
body,  when  laid  down,  kept  dry ;  becaufe 
they  are  not  made  to  fit  tight,  and  v/hen  wet, 
are  dried  again  the  firft  moment  of  fair  wea- 
ther. 

*  Almoft  all  the  German  cavalry  are  clothed  in  this  manner  ; 
and  certainly  the  Ikirts  of  a  coat  are  of  little  or  no  ul'e,  as 
there  are  cloaks,  which  fufficiently  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  keep- 
ing out  the  cold  and  rain. 

f  Thefe  cloaks  ought  not  to  extend  in  length  below  the  calf 
of  the  leg. 

It 
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It  Is  far  otherwife  with  a  coat ;  for  when 
wet,  the  foldier  not  only  feels  it  to  the  fkin, 
but  is  reduced  to  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of 
drying  it  upon  his  back.  It  is  therefore  no 
longer  furpriling,  to  fee  fo  many  difeafes  in  an 
army.  Thofe  who  have  the  ftrongeft  conftitu- 
tions,  perhaps  efcape  them  the  longeft,  but 
they  muft  at  length  fubmit  to  a  calamity  which 
is  unavoidable.  If  to  the  diftreffes  already  e- 
numerated,  we  add  the  duties  even  thofe  in 
health  are  obliged  to  perform  for  their  iick 
comrades  ;  for  the  dead,  wounded,  and  de- 
ferted  j  one  ought  not  to  wonder  that  the  bat- 
talions are  reduced  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  to 
TOO  men.  Thus  we  perceive  how  far  the 
fmallefl  things  may  influence  and  affed:  thofe 
of  the  greateft  confequence.  But  to  return  to 
the  cloaks  :  As  the  quantity  of  cloth  required 
is  fmall,  and  they  are  light,  they  can  be  rolled 
up,  and  faflened  along  the  knapfack  upon  the 
back  5  in  which  polition  they  will  be  very  far 
from  having  a  bad  eitedt,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  men  under  arms,  and  in  fair  weather,  will 
fmd  themfelves  eafy,  and  unincumbered  by 
them  J  they  will  alfo  laft  for  three  or  four 
years.  Thus  the  drefs  may  be  reduced  to  a 
fmaller  expence,  rendered  more  healthy,  and 
its  appearance,  to  the  eye,  rather  improved  than 
diminiflied. 

In  regard  to  the  legs  and  feet,  I  could  wifih 
the  foldiers  were  to  nave  fhoes  made  of  thin 
leather,  with  low  heels  ;  which  will  fit  ex- 
tremely well,  and  make  them  involuntarily  af- 

fumc 
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fume  a  good  grace  in  marching  ;  becaufe  low 
heels  oblige  men  to  turn  out  their  toes,  to 
flretch  their  joints,  and  confequently  draw  in 
their  fhoulders.  Thefe  flioes  muft  be  worn 
upon  the  naked  foot,  and  greafed  with  tallow, 
or  fat.  This  precaution  will  doubtlefs  appear 
flrange  to  the  petit-maitres  :  but  we  know 
from  experience,  that  it  was  made  ufe  of  by 
all  the  French  veterans ;  becaufe  it  not  only 
entirely  preferved  their  feet  from  galling  on  a 
march,  but  the  greafe  prevented  the  wet,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  penetrating ,  and  the  lea- 
ther from  growing  hard,  and  hurting  them. 

The  Germans,  who  make  their  infantry 
wear  woollen  flockings,  have  always  great 
numbers  crippled,  from  blifters,  ulcers,  and 
all  forts  of  inflammatory  humours  in  their  legs 
and  feet,  as  wool  is  venomous  to  the  fkin  ;  be- 
fides,  they  foon  break  at  the  toes,  and,  re- 
maining wet  upon  the  feet,  prefently  rot  away. 
To  thefe  pumps  I  would  add  thin  leathern 
gaiters,  fitted  alfo  to  the  naked  leg,  and  fup- 
ported  upon  it  by  the  buttons  of  the  breeches ; 
which  are,  for  that  purpofe,  to  come  below 
the  knee,  and  to  be  made  of  leather.  Thus 
one  avoids  the  ufe  of  garters  ;  which  is  by  no 
means  a  circumflance  of  the  leaft  confequence ; 
for  the  foldiers  at  prefent  wear  no  lefs  than, 
three  pair,  one  over  another  ;  the  iirft,  to  tie 
up  their  ftockings  ;  the  fecond,  to  tighten  their 
breeches  knees  ;  and  the  third,  to  keep  up 
their  gaiters  ;  all  which  muft  certainly  debili- 
tate their  nerves^   and  render  them  lefs  patient 

B  of 
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of  fatigue.- To  thefe  muft  be  added  fan- 
dais,  or  galoches  *,  with  wooden  foles  of  a- 
bout  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  5  which  would 
prevent  the  men's  feet  from  getting  wet  in 
marching  through  dirty  roads,  or  the  dew, 
and  be  of  particular  fervice  to  them,  when  on 
duty  :  but,  during  the  dry  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  for  exercifes  and  reviews,  they  are  to  be 
laid  afide. 

On  the  I  ft  of  November  every  year,  they 
fliould  be  alfo  furnifhed  with  a  pair  of  woollen 
ftockings,  large  enough  to  wear  over  their 
fhoes  and  gaiters  j  which  ought,  moreov^er,  to 
be  foled  with  a  (lender  leather  j  and  the  fole 
to  be  brou2;ht  a  little  over  the  fides  and  toes  of 
the  feet,  that  they  may  be  occafionally  worn 
within  the  galoches. 

ARTICLE       III, 

Of  Jiibjifling  Troops. 

'TpHE  praftice  of  troops  meffing  together 
■*-  contributes  much  to  good  order,  cecono- 
my,  and  health  j  debauchery  and  gaming  are 
thereby  prevented,  and  the  foldier  is,  at  the  . 
fame  time,  very  well  maintained.  This  infti- 
tution,  however,  is  not  without  its  inconveni- 
encies  ;  becaufe  a  man  haraifes  himfelf  after  a 
march  in  fearch  of  wood,  water,  ^c.  j  is 
tempted  to  maraude  j  is  perpetually  dirty,  and 
ill  dreffed  ;  fpoils  his  cloaths  by  the  carriage 

*  A  great  many  of  the  French  foldiers  make  thefe  galoches 
themfelves  in  the  winter-time,  out  of  their  old  (hoes. 

from 
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from  one  camp  to  another  of  all  the  necefTary 
uteniils  for  his  mefs  j  and  likewife  impairs  his 
health  by  the  extraordinary  fatigues  which  un- 
avoidably attend  it. Yet  thefe  inconvenien- 

cies  are  not  without  a  remedy  :  for  the  troops 
being,  according  to  my  dilpofition,  divided 
into  centuries,  a  futler,  provided  with  four  carts 
drawn  each  by  two  oxen,  (hould  be  appointed 
to  every  one,  and  furniflied  with  a  pot  large 
enough  to  hold  a  lufficient  quantity  of  foup 
for  the  whole  century,  of  w^hich  every  man 
fliould  receive  his  proportion  in  a  wooden  por- 
ringer, together  with  fome  boiled  meat  at 
noon,  and  roaflcd  in  the  evening  j  and  offi- 
cers ihould  attend,  to  fee  that  they  be  not  im- 

pofed  upon,   or  have  caufe  to  complain. 

The  profit  allowed  to  be  made  by  thefe  futlers, 
fliould  arife  from  the  fale  of  liquors,  cheefe, 
tobacco,  and  the  Ikins  of  the  cattle  which  they 
kill  J  and  which  they  are  alfo  to  maintain  with 
the  herbage  and  provifions  that  will  be  always 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  army. 

To  carry  this  into  execution,  may  at  firjft  ap- 
pear a  matter  of  fome  difficulty  j  but  very  little 
application  will  be  necefTary  to  render  it  both 
pradicable,  and  of  general  ufe.  Soldiers, 
when  they  were  to  go  on  parties,  might  carry 
as  much  roafted  meat  as  would  ferve  them  for 
one  or  two  days,  without  any  manner  of  in- 
cumbrance. The  quantity  of  wood,  water,  and 
ketdes,  which  is  now  required  to  make  foup 
for  an  hundred  men,  is  more  than  would  be 
fufficient  for  a  thoufand  in  the  way  I  propofe ; 

B  2  and 
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and  the  foup,  at  the  fame  time,  be  compofed 
of  much  better  ingredients :  befides,  the  fol- 
diers  would  thus  avoid  all  unwholefome  things 
which  produce  diforders,  fuch  as  hog's  flefh, 
unripe  fruit,  ^c.  j  and  the  officers  would  only 
have  occaficn  to  attend  their  meals,  at  which 
one  at  leaft  (liould  be  always  prefent,  to  take 
care  that  they  had  juftice  done  them.  On  for- 
ced marches,  or  at  fuch  times  when  the  bag- 
gage could  not  be  brought  up,  the  cattle  upon 
thefpotfliouldbe  diftributedamongft  the  troops, 
and  wooden  fpits  made  to  roaft  their  flelh  -, 
which  is  an  expedient  accompanied  with  no 
imbarraffment  whatfoever,  and  lafts  only  for  a 
few  days.  But  let  us  compare  our  method 
with  this,  and  we  fhall  foon  find  which  is  the 
moft  preferable.  It  is  in  ufe  amongft  the 
Turks,  who  are  by  that  means  at  all  times 
well  nouriflied,  infomuch  that  their  bodies,  af- 
ter an  engagement,  are  very  diftinguifhable 
from  thofe  of  the  Germans,  which  are  pale 
and  meagre.  There  is  alfo  another  advantage 
refulting  from  it  in  certain  cafes  ;  that  of  ma- 
naging the  foldier's  purfe,  by  furnifhing  him 
with  his  pay,  and  at  the  fame  time  felling  him 
his  provifions  j  for  inftance,  when  contribu- 
tions are  to  be  raifed  in  countries  abounding  in 
cattle,  like  Poland  and  Germany,  that  the  in- 
habitants may  be  able  to  furnifh  what  is  requi- 
red, one  half  muft  be  taken  in  provifions,  the 
other  in  money,  and  the  former  fold  to  the 
troops.  Thus  the  foldier's  pay  makes  a  per^ 
petual  circulation,  and.  there  will  like  wife  re- 
main 
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main  an  overplus  of  both  money  and  provi- 

f^ons. It  is  moreover  of  great  fervice  in 

the  confumption  of  fuch  magazines  as  you 
have  been  obliged  to  make  ;  for  by  fending 
your  troops  to  fublifl:  upon  them,  the  lofs  to 
the  ftate  will  be  much  diminifhed,  and  no  um- 
brage, at  the  fame  time,  given  to  the  men. 

Bread  fliould  never  be  given  to  foldiers  in 
the  field,  but  they  fhould  be  accuftomed  to 
bifcuit  J  becaufe  it  is  a  compofition  that  will 
keep  without  fpoiling  five  years  or  more  in  the 
maeazines.  It  is  verv  wholefome,  and  a  fol- 
dier  can  carry  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  for 
feven  or  eight  days  without  any  inconvenience. 
We  need  only  apply  to  fuch  officers  as  have 
ferved  amongft  the  Venetians,  to  be  informed 
of  the  general  ufe,  as  well  as  convenience  of 
it.  The  Mufcovite  kind,  called  foukari^  is 
the  beft,  becaufe  it  does  not  crumble  :  it  is 
made  in  a  fquare  form,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
filbert;  and,  as  it  takes  up  but  little  room, 
will  not  require  fuch  numbers  of  waggons  to 
convey  it  from  place  to  place  as  are  necefiary 

for  bread. The  purveyors  indeed  very  in- 

duftriouily  propagate  the  opinion,  that  bread 
is  better  for  a  foldier  :  but  that  is  altogether 
falfe,  and  proceeds  only  from  a  felfiili  regard 
to  their  own  intereft ;  for  they  do  not  more 
than  half-bake  it,  and  blend  all  forts  of  un- 
wholefome  ingredients  ;  which,  with  the  quan- 
tity of  water  contained  in  it,  renders  the  weight 
and  fize  double.  Add  to  this,  their  train  of 
bakers,  fervants,  waggons,   and  horfes,    upon 

all 
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all  which  they  make  a  large  profit  :  they  are 
alfo  a  great  incumbrance  to  an  army ;  muft  be 
always  furnifhed  with  quarters,  mills,  and  de- 
tachments to  guard  them.  In  fhort,  it  is  in- 
conceivable how  much  a  general  is  perplexed 
with  the  frauds  they  commit,  the  imbarraiT- 
ments  they  create,  the  difeafes  they  occafion 
by  the  badnefs  of  their  bread,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary trouble  they  give  to  the  troops.  The 
ered:ing  of  ovens  is  a  circumftance  which,  in 
general,  difcovers  fo  much  of  your  intentions 
to  the  enemy,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any 
more  about  it.  If  I  undertook  to  prove  every 
thing  which  I  advance  by  fad:s,  I  fliould  not 
be  able  to  difmifs  this  fubjed:  fo  foon  ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  convinced,  that  a  great 
many  misfortunes  have  proceeded  only  from 
this  evil,  which  have  been  falfely  afcribed  to 
other  caufes. 

It  would  be  proper  fometimes  to  with-hold 
even  bifcuit  from  the  men,  and  give  them  corn 
in  its  flead,  which,  after  having  firft  bruifed, 
and  made  into  pafte,  they  muft  learn  to  bake 
upon  iron  plates.  Marfhal  Turenne,  in  his 
memoirs,  makes  fome  mention  of  this  cuftom  ; 
and  I  have  heard  it  obferved  by  other  great 
commanders,  that  they  fometimes  refufed  their 
troops  bread,  even  when  they  had  abundance 
of  it,  in  order  to  inure  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  want  of  it.  I  have  made  campaigns  of 
eighteen  months  length  with  troops  that  were, 
during  the  whole  time,  without  it,  and  yet 
never   difcovered   the  leaft  dilTatisfac^lion.     I 

have 
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have  alfo  made  feveral  others  with  fuch  as  were 
accuftomed  to  it,  and  who  were  fo  far  from 
being  able  to  fubmit  to  the  want  of  it,  that  the 
intermiffion  of  it  for  only  a  day  was  attended 
with  the  greateft  inconveniencies  j  a  circum- 
flance  that  rendered  every  enterprife  in  which 
expedition  was  required,  impracticable. 

In  regard  to  flerti-meat,  there  is  hardly  a 
poffibility  of  being  reduced  to  a  want  of  it  5 
for  cattle  can  keep  up  with  an  army  very  well, 
and  coft  nothing  in  conveyance  ;  and  if  we 
grant  that  an  ox  weighs  500  pounds,  and  that 
every  man  is  to  be  allowed  but  half  a  pound, 
one  ox  per  day  will  maintain  a  thoufand  men,  . 
and  fifty  will  confequently  be  fufficient  for 
50,000  :  fuppofe  then  that  a  campaign  lafts 
200  days,  the  number  of  oxen  required  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  10,000,  which  will 
follow  the  army,  and  find  pafture  fufficient  to 
fupport  them  in  all  places.  They  fhould  be 
affembled  in  different  herds,  or  repofitories, 
and  fuccefUvely  advanced  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire. 

I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  here  of  a  cuftom 
eflabliflied  amongfl  the  Romans,  by  means  of 
which  they  prevented  the  difeafes  and  morta- 
lity that  armies  are  fubjeft  to  from  the  change 
of  climates  ;  and  to  which  alfo  a  part  of  that 
amazing  fuccefs  which  attended  them  ought 
to  be  attributed.  The  German  armies  loft  a- 
bove  a  third  upon  their  arrival  in  Italy  and 
Hungary.     In  the  year  1718,  we  entered  the 

camp 
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camp  of  Belgrade  *  with  55,000  men  :  it 
ftands  upon  an  eminence  ;  the  air  is  whole- 
fome ;  the  water  good,  and  we  had  plenty  of 
all  necefTaries  :  neverthelefs,  on  the  day  of 
battle,  which  was  the  i8th  of  Auguft,  we 
could  mufter  only  22,000  under  arms  ;  the 
reft  being  either  dead,  or  incapable  of  ading. 

1  could  produce  many  injftances  of  this 

kind,  which  have  happened  amongft  other  na- 
tions, and  can  be  only  imputed  to  the  change 
of  climate.  The  ufe  of  vinegar  was  the  grand 
fecret  by  which  the  Romans  preferved  their 
armies  ;  for  as  foon  as  that  was  wanting  a- 
mongft  them,  they  became  as  much  lubjed;  to 
difeafes  as  we  are  at  prefent.  This  is  a  fadt 
that  few  perhaps  have  attended  to,  but  which 
is  notwithflianding  of  very  great  importance  to 
all  commanders,  who  have  a  regard  for  their 
troops,  and  any  ambition  to  conquer  their  ene- 
mies.-  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  ufing  it, 

the  Romans  diflributed  it  by  order  amongft 
the  men,  every  one  receiving  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  ferve  him  for  feveral  days,  and  pouring 
a  few  drops  of  it  into  the  water  which  he  drank. 
To  trace  the  caufe  of  fo  falutary  an  effedt,  is 
what  I  leave  to  the  adepts  in  phyfic,  content- 
ing myfelf  with  having  related  a  fmiple  fadtj 
the  reality  of  which  is  unqueftionable. 

*  The  Marfhal  ferved  this  campaign  as  a  voluntier. 

ARTI. 
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ARTICLE       IV. 

Of  pay  i Jig  Troops. 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  different 
pay,  I  fhall  only  fay  in  general,  that  it 
ought  to  be  fuch  as  will  afford  a  competency. 
A  handful  of  men  well  fubfifted  and  difcipli- 
ned,  is  fuperior  to  a  multitude  of  fuch  as  are 
negled:ed  in  thofe  important  particulars  -y  for  it 
is  the  goodnefs,  and  not  the  number  of  troops, 
on  which  vid:ory  depends. 

OEconomy  is  commendable,  when  confi- 
ned within  certain  limits  ;  but  when  it  exceeds 
thofe,  it  degenerates  into  fordid  parfimony. 
Unlefs  your  appointments  for  the  officers  are 
fuch  as  will  fupport  them  genteelly,  you  muft 
difpofe  of  them,  either  to  men  of  fortune,  who 
ferve  only  for  their  pleafure,  or  to  indigent 
wretches,  who  are  deftitute  of  fpirit.  The 
former  of  thefe  I  make  but  fmall  account  of, 
becaufe  they  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  impatient 
of  fatigue,  and  repugnant  to  all  fubordination  ; 
they  are  addided  to  perpetual  irregularities, 
and  no  more  than  mere  libertines :  the  latter 
are  fo  deprefled,  that  it  would  be  unreafonable 
to  fuppofe  them  capable  of  any  thing  great  or 
noble  :  for  as  preferment  is  not  rendered  an 
object  of  fufficient  importance  to  influence  their 
paffions,  their  ambition  is  naturally  foon  gra- 
tified J  and  they  are  full  as  happy  to  remain  in 
their  old  flations,  as  to  rife  to  higher  at  any 
expence. 

C  Hope 
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Hope  encourages  men  to  endure  and  attempt 

every  thing.     In  depriving  them  of  that,  or 

removing  it  to  too  great  a  diftance  from  them, 

you  diveil  them  of  their  very  foul :  for  w^hich 

reafon,  all  degrees  of  advancement  ought  to 

be  accompanied  with  a  proportionable  increafe 

of  honours  and  advantages  ^  and  every  officer 

fhould  not  only  reQ;ard  the  command  of  a  re- 

giment  as  a  poft  of  the  higheft  dignity,    but, 

moreover,  be  alllired,  that  he  himfelf,  by  good 

behaviour  and  perfeverance   in  his  duty,    vi^ill 

at  length  attain   the  fame. — —When   thefe 

things  have  been  happily  effe(Sed,    the  troops 

may  be  kept  under  the  fevereft  difcipline.   But, 

to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  gentry,  who  are  what 

we  call  foldiers  of  fortune,  fnake  the  only  good 

officers  i    and  their  appointments  ought  furely 

to  produce  an  income  fufficient  to  maintain 

them  in  a  handfome  manner  -,  becaufe  a  man 

who  devotes  himfelf  to  the  fervice,  fhould  look 

upon  it  as  an  entrance  into  fome  order  or  other  : 

he  ffiould  neither  have,  nor  even  acknowledge 

any  other  home,    than  that  of  his  regiment ; 

and,  at  the  fame  time,    whatfoever  ftation  he 

may  be  in,  lliould  efteem  himfelf  honoured 

by  it. 

According  to  the  fafliion  of  the  prefeftt  times, 
a  man  of  quality  thinks  himfelf  very  ill  ufed, 
if  the  court  does  not  prefent  him  with  a  regi- 
ment at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  This 
extravagant  partiality  deftroys  all  manner  of 
emulation  amongft  the  officers  of  inferior  birth; 
who  thereby  become,  in  a  great  meafure,  ex- 
cluded 
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eluded  from  any  chance  of  fucceeding  to  the 
hke  preferments,  and  confequently  to  the  only 
pofts  of  importance ;  the  glory  attending  which 
would  atone  for  the  toils  and  fufferings  of  a 
tedious  life,  to  which  they  chearfully  fubmit, 
in  hopes  of  acquiring  reputation,  and  a  future 
recompenfe. 

Neverthelefs,  I  would  not  be  underflood  to 
argue,  that  princes,  and  other  perfons  of  illu- 
ilrious  birth,  iliould  be  denied  all  marks  of 
preference  and  diilinction  ;  but  only  that  fome 
regard  lliould  be  had  to  their  abilities ;  and  that 
the  privileges  of  birth  fliould  be  fupported  by 
thofe  of  diftinguiflied  merit.  If  therefore  they 
are  properly  qualified,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  purchafe  regiments  of  fuch  of  the  gentry  as 
had  been  rendered  incapable  of  fervice  by  age 
or  infirmities  i  which  permifiion  would  at  the 
fame  time  prove  a  recompenfe  for  both  :  but 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  intitled  to  the  li- 
berty of  felling  again  to  another ;  becaufe  that 
of  purchafing  at  unfeafonable  years  is  an  indul- 
gence fufficient :  their  regiments  therefore,  as 
often  as  they  became  vacant,  ought  to  be  af- 
terwards difpofed  of  in  recompenfing  long  fer- 
vice and  confpicuous  merit, 

ARTICLE       V, 

Of  exercijing  Troops. 

'  H  ^HE  manual  exercife  is,  without  doubt,  a 

-■■     branch  of  military  difcipline  necefiary  to 

fender  a  foldier  fteady  and  adroit  under  arms  5 

C  2  bii^ 
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but  it  is  by  no  means  of  fufficient  importance 
in  itlelf  to  engage  all  our  attention  :  fo  far  from 
it,  that  it  even  deferves  the  leaft,  exclufive  of 
that  part,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  make  ufe 
of  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  5  fuch  as,  carrying 
the  firelock  over  the  left  arm,  and  firing  by 
platoons,  which,  as  will  hereafter  be  explain- 
ed, has  occafioned   many  a  fhameful  defeat. 

After  this  exception,  the  principal  part  of 

all  difcipline  depends  upon  the  legs,  and  not 
the  arms.  The  perfonal  abilities  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  performance  of  all  manoeuvres, 
and  likewife  in  engagements,  are  totally  con- 
fined to  them  3  and  whoever  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  is  a  dupe  to  ignorance,  and  a  novice 

in  the  profefTion   of  arms. The  queflion. 

Whether  war  ought  to  be  flyled  a  trade,  or  a 
fcience  ?  is  very  properly  thus  decided  by  the 
Chevalier  Folard :  It  is  a  trade  for  the  igno- 
rant^ and  a  fcience  for  men  of  genius. 

After  having  thus  treated  of  the  manner  of 
raifmg,  clothing,  and  fubfifling  troops,  it  be- 
comes neceffary  that  I  fhould  proceed  to  that 
of  forming  them  for  adion. 

ARTICLE       VI. 

Of  forming  troops  for  adlion, 

T  Propofe  to  treat  of  this  fubjed;,  which  is  a 
-*■  very  copious  one,  in  a  manner  fo  new,  that 
I  fhall  probably  cxpofe  myfelf  to  ridicule  3  but 
in  order  to  render  myfelf  fomewhat  lefs  obno- 
xious to  it,  I  fl:iall  examine  the  prefent  method 

of 
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of  pracflice,  concerning  the  forming  of  troops 
for  adtion  ;  which  is  fo  far  from  being  confi- 
ned within  a  fmall  compafs,  that  it  is  capable 
of  furnifliing  matter  enough  for  a  large  vo- 
lume. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  march-,  which  lays  me 
under  the  necelTity  of  firll:  advancing  what 
will  appear  very  extravagant  to  the  ignorant : 
it  is,  that  notwithftanding  almofl  every  mili- 
tary man  frequently  makes  ufe  of  the  word 
tatlicy  and  takes  it  for  granted,  that  it  means 
the  art  of  drawing  up  an  army  in  order  of 
battle  ',  yet  not  one  can  properly  fay,  what  the 
ancients  underllood  by  it.  It  is  every  where  a 
cuftom  amongft  troops  to  beat  a  march^  with- 
out knowing  the  original  or  true  ufe  ofit  j  and 
it  is  univerfally  believed,  that  the  found  is  in- 
tended for  nothing  more  than  a  warlike  orna- 
ment. 

Yet  fure  we  ought  to  entertain  a  better  opi- 
nion of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  .who  either 
are,  or  ought  to  be  our  mafters ;  for  it  is  ab- 
furd  to  imagine,  that  martial  founds  were  firil 
invented  by  them,  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  confound  their  fenfes. 

But  to  return  to  the  march :  According  to 
the  prefent  practice,  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
great  deal  of  noife,  confufion,  and  fatigue, 
which  ferve  no  good  end.  The  fole  remedy 
for  this  appears  to  be  a  fecret,  left  for  me  to 
difclofe.  As  every  man  is  fufFered  to  confult 
his  own  eafe  and  incHnation,  fome  march  flow, 
and  others  fail :  but  what  is  to  be  expected 

from 
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from  troops  that  cannot  be  brought  to  keep 
one  certain,  regular  pace,  either  quick  or  flow, 
as  the  commanding  officer  fliall  think  proper, 
or  the  exigency  of  affairs  require  ;  and  that  an 
officer  is  obliged  to  be  pofled  at  every  turning, 
to  haffen  the  rear,  which  is  perpetually  loiter- 
ing behind  ?  A  battalion  moving  off  its 
ground,  not  improperly  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
machine,  conflrud:ed  upon  no  principle,  which 
is  ready  to  fail  in  pieces  every  moment,  and 
which  cannot  be  kept  in  motion  without  infi-? 
nite  difficulty. 

If,  on  a  march,  the  front  is  ordered  to  quick- 
en its  pace,  the  rear  muft  unavoidably  lofp 
ground,  before  it  can  perceive  it;  to  regain 
which,  it  fets  up  a  run  ;  the  front  of  the  fuc- 
peeding  corps  will  naturally  do  the  fame,  which 
prefently  throws  the  whole  into  diforder.  Thus 
it  becomes  impoffible  to  march  a  body  of 
troops  with  expedition,  v/ithout  forfaking  all 
;Tianner  of  order  and  regularity. 

The  way  to  obviate  thefe  inconveniencies, 
and  many  otlicrs  of  much  greater  confequence, 
which  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe,  is,  how- 
ever, very  fimple,  becaufe  it  is  didated  by  na- 
ture :  it  is  nothing  niore  than  to  march  in 
*  cadence^  in  w^hich  alone  confifts  the  whole 
myfiery,  and  which  anfwers  to  the  military 
pace  of  the  Romans.  It  was  to  preferve  this, 
that  martial  founds  were  firfl  invented,  and 
drums  introduced  j  and  in  this  fenfe  only  is  to  be 

*  This  dhdcnce,  or  equal  meafure,  prefervcd  in  marching,  is 
the  Tame  which  is  cow  in  ufe  arnong(t  the  Pruflian  troops. 

undcrffopcj 
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underftood  the  word  taBic^  although  hither- 
to mil-applied  and  unattended  to.  By  means 
of  this,  you  will  be  always  able  to  regulate 
your  pace  at  pleafure  ;  your  rear  can  never  lag 
behind,  and  the  whole  will  flep  with  the  fame 
foot ;  your  wheelings  will  be  performed  with 
celerity  and  grace  -,  your  mens  legs  will  never 
mix  together  j  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  halt, 
perhaps,  in  the  middle  of  every  wheel  to  reco- 
ver the  ftep;  nor  will  the  men  be  fatigued  in  any 
degree  equal  to  what  they  are  at  prefent.  No- 
thing is  more  common,  than  to  fee  a  number 
of  perfons  dance  together  during  a  whole 
night,  even  with  pleafure ;  but  deprive  them 
of  mufic,  and  the  mofl  indefatigable  amongft 
them  will  not  be  able  to  bear  it  for  two  hours 
only.  This  fufficiently  proves,  that  founds 
have  a  fecret  power  over  us,  difpofing  our  or- 
gans to  bodily  exercifes,  and,  at  the  fame  time^ 

deluding,  as  it  were,  the  toil  of  them. If 

any  one,  thinking  to  ridicule  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced, afks  me  what  particular  air  I  would 
recommend  to  make  men  march  j  I  will  rea- 
dily anfwer,  without  being  moved  by  his  rail- 
lery, that  all  airs,  in  common  or  triple  time, 
will  produce  fuch  ah  effed:;  but  only  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  according  to  the  tafte 
in  which  they  are  feverally  fet  j  that  nothing 
more  is  req,uired,  than  to  try  them  upon  the 
drum,  accompanied  by  the  iife,  and  to  chufe 
fuch  as  are  beft  adapted  to  the  nature  and  com- 

pafs  of  thofe  inftruments. Perhaps  it  may 

be  objedted,  that  there  are  many  men  whofe 

ears 
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ears  are  not  to  be  affected  by  founds.  But  this 
is  a  faliity ;  for  the  movement  is  fo  natural, 
that  it  can  hardlv  be  even  avoided.  I  have 
frequently  taken  notice,  that,  in  beating  to 
arms,  the  foldiers  have  fallen  into  their  ranks 
in  cadence,  without  being  fenfible  of  it,  as  it 
were ;  nature  and  inftind:  carrying  them  invo- 
luntarily J  and  without  it,  it  is  impoffible  to 
perform  any  evolution  in  clofe  order,  which  I 
iliall  prove  in  its  proper  place. 

If  what  I  have  been  faying  is  only  confidered 
in  a  fuperficial  manner,  the  cadence  may  not 
appear  to  be  of  fuch  great  importance ;  but  to 
be  able  to  increafe  or  diminifli  the  rapidity  of  a 
march,  during  an  engagement,  is  an  advan- 
tage which  may  be  of  infinite  confequence. 
The  military  pace  of  the  Romans  was  no  other 
than  this,  with  which  they  marched  twenty- 
four  miles,  equal  to  eight  of  our  leagues,  in 
five  hours.  Let  us  try  the  experiment  upon  a 
body  of  our  infantry,  and  fee  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  perform  as  much  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time.  It  muft  be  allowed  indeed, 
that  marching  compofed  the  principal  part  of 
their  difcipline  j  neverthelefs,  one  may  from 
hence  form  a  judgment  of  the  pains  they  took 
in  excrcifing  their  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  cadence. It  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty to  prove,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  keep 
the  rnnks  clofe,  or  to  make  a  vigorous  charge 
upon  an  enemy,  without  it.  What  a  prodigy 
is  this !  and  yet  I  don't  believe  a  fingle  perfon 

has 
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has  paid  any  regard  or  attention  to  it  for  thefe 
three  or  four  ages  paft. 

It  now  becomes  necefiary  to  examine  a  little 
our  prefent  method  of  forming  troops  for  ac- 
tion. Thofe  who  underftand  it  the  beft,  di- 
vide a  battaHon  into  fixteen  parts,  which  are 
diftinguifhed  by  different  appellations,  accor- 
ding to  the  peculiar  cuftoms  of  place?.  A  com- 
pany of  grenadiers  is  pofted  upon  one  flank, 
and  a  picquet  upon  the  other  :  it  is  drawn  up 
four  deep  *  ;  and  that  its  front  may  be  ren- 
dered as  extenfive  as  pofTible,  it  marches  to  the 
attack  in  a  line.  The  battalions  which  form 
the  whole  line  of  battle,  are  clofe  to  each 
other,  the  infantry  being  all  together  in  one 
body,  and  the  cavalry  in  another  ;  a  method 
contradid:ory  to  common  prudence,  and  of 
which  we  (hall  fpeak  more  at  large  in  another 
place.  In  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  they 
are  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  their  difpofi- 
tion,  to  move  very  flow  :  the  majors  are  call- 
ing out,  Clofe  I  on  which  they  prefs  inwards, 
and  crouding  too  much  upon  their  centre,  it 
infenfibly  breaks ;  and  becomes  eight  deep, 
while  the  flanks  remain  only  four  :  an  inftance 
which  every  perfon  who  has  been  in  an  en- 
gagement will  acknowledge  the  truth  of.  The 
general  feeing  this  diforder,  and  being  afraid 
to  have  his  flanks  expofed,  by  the  intervals 
which  have  confequently  been  made  between 

*  It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Englilh  army,  to  draw  up  their  bat- 
talions three  deep ;  but  we  are  to  (iippofe,  that  the  Marfhal 
alludes  in  this  place  to  the  French  difpofition. 

D  the 
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the  battalions,  is  obliged  to  halt ;  which,  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy,  is  very  dangerous ;  but 
as  they  alfo,  from  fimilar  meafures,  are  pro- 
bably in  as  much  confufion,  the  mifchief  is 
not  \q  great  as  it  would  be  otherwife.  Never- 
thelefs,  a  perfon  ought,  at  ail  events,  to  perlifl 
in  advancing,  and  never  make  a  halt,  to  re- 
medy fuch  diforders ;  becaufe,  if  the  enemy 
takes  advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
him,  he  muft  inevitably  be  undone. 

When  the  two  armies  arrive  within  a  cer- 
tain diftance  from  each  other,  they  both  begin 
to  fire,  and  continue  their  approaches,  till 
they  come  within  about  fifty  or  fixty  paces ; 
where,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  either  the  one  or 
other  takes  to  flight ;  and  this  is  what  is  called 
a  charge.  It  is  inconfiilent,  indeed,  with  the 
nature  of  their  prefent  bad  order,  that  they 
iliould  be  able  to  make  a  better ;  becaufe  I 
look  upon  it  as  an  impoflibility,  without  the 
ufe  of  the  cadence.  But  let  two  battalions, 
which  are  to  engage  each  other,  march  up 
With  flraight  ranks,  and  without  doubling  or 
breaking,  and  fay  which  of  them  will  gain 
the  viclory ;  the  one  that  gives  its  fire  in  ad- 
vancing, or  the  other  that  referves  it.  Men 
oi  any  experience  will,  with  great  reafon,  give 
it  in  favour  of  the  latter  :  for,  to  add  to  the 
confiernation  into  which  the  former  muft  be 
thrown,  in  feeing  their  enemy  advancing  up- 
on them  through  the  fmoke,  with  his  fire  re- 
ferved,  they  will  be  either  obliged  to  halt,  or, 
^\.  leaftj    to  march  very  flov/,    till  they  have 

Igaded 
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loaded  again  y  during  which  time,  they  are 
expoied  ty  a  dreadful  havock,  if  he  enlarges 
his  pace,  and  falls  upon  them  before  they  are 
ready  again. 

If  the  lafl  war  had  continued  fome  time 
longer,  the  clofe  fight  would  certainly  have 
become  the  common  method  of  engaging ; 
for  the  infignificancy  of  fmall  arms  began  to 
be  difcovered,  v/hich  make  more  noiie  than 
they  do  execution  j  and  which  muft  always  oc- 
cafion  the  defeat  of  thole  who  depend  too 
much  upon  them.  If,  therefore,  the  firings 
had  been  laid  afide,  it  is  highly  probable,  the 
prefent  method  likewife  of  forming  three  or 
four  deep,  would  have  foon  fhared  the  fame 
fate  :  for  what  fervice  could  reafonably  be  ex- 
ped:ed  from  a  body  of  men,  rendered  flow  and 
unwieldy  by  their  extent  of  front,  againft  an 
oppofite  one,  who  were  able  to  march  with 
more  rapidity,  and  to  perform  every  move- 
ment with  more  eafe  ?  But,  in  order  to  ren- 
der this  more  intelligible,  the  following  ex- 
planation will  not  be  unneceiTary. 

Let  us  fuppofe  two  battalions,  each  com- 
pofed  of  600  men,  drawn  up  according  to  the 
plan,  N"""^.  A  reprefents  one  formed  after  the 
prefent  method,  B  one  after  mine,  and  is 
moreover  eight  deep,  v»/hofe  front  is  neverthe- 
lefs  equal  to  the  one  four  deep ;  accompanied 
at  the  fame  time  v/ith  the  advantage  of  being 
able  ilill  to  enlarge  it ;  w^hich  it  is  impofiible 
for  the  other  to  do  without  breaking  :  I  fhall 
always  outflank  the  other,  by  adding  a  pace  or 

n  "     ,-  i       D     2      '  two 
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two  occafionally  to  my  intervals ;  fhall  remain 
eight  deep  againft  four  3  have  no  diforders  or 
confufion  to  apprehend  j  fhall  be  able  to  march 
as  quick  again  ;  and  having  no  obftacle  of  fuf- 
iicient  force   to  oppofe   me,    fhall  make  way 

through  their  ranks  in  an  inftant. If  they 

open,  in  order  to  attack  the  flanks  of  my  di- 
vifions,  the  intervals  between  them  are  fo 
fmall,  and  the  pikes  tranfverfed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  they  will  be  inevitably  broken,  and 
throv/n  into  confufion  ;  and  by  giving  their 
fire,  they  will  expofe  themfelves  to  immediate 
defi:ru(flion,  having  no  further  means  of  re- 
tarding my  fury. 

This  method  of  forming  a  battalion  cor- 
refponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
is  evidently  the   befi:.     Let  us    therefore    ac- 
knowledge them  for  our  mafters,  and  adopt 
their  meafures.     Though  they  had  no   gun- 
powder, yet  they  invented  machines,    which, 
if  they  made  lefs  noife  than  ours,  did  as  much 
execution.     The  efi"ed:s  of  gunpowder  in  en- 
gagements are  become  lefs  dreadful,  and  fewer 
lives  are  loft  by  it,  than  is  generally  imagined. 
I  have  feen  whole  volleys  fired,  without  even 
killing  four  men  ;  and  fhall  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience  of  all  mankind,    if  any  fingle  dif- 
charge  was  ever  fo  violent,  as    to  difable  an 
enemy  from   advancing    afterwards,    to   take 
ample  revenge,  by  pouring  in  his  fire,  and  at 
the  fame  inflant  rufhing  in  with  fixed  bayonets. 
It  is  by  this  method  only,  that  numbers  are  to 
be  defiroyed,  and  vi^^ories  obtained. 

At 
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At  the  battle  of  Caftiglione,  M.  dc  Revent- 
lau,  who  commanded  the  Imperial  army,  had 
drawn  up  his  infantry  on  a  plain,  with  orders 
to  referve  their  fire  till  the  French  approached 
within  twenty  paces  5  expeding,  by  a  general 
difcharge  made  at  that  diftance,  to  defeat 
them.  The  French,  after  having,  with  Come 
difficulty,  reached  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  fe- 
parated  them  from  the  Imperialifts,  drew  up 
oppofite  to  them,  with  orders  not  to  fire  at 
all :  but  as  M.  de  Vendome  judged  it  impru- 
dent to  make  the  attack,  till  he  had  firft  pof- 
fefled  himfelf  of  a  farm  which  was  fituated 
upon  his  right,  the  two  armies  flood  looking 
at  each  other  for  fome  time.  At  length,  the 
orders  to  engage  were  given.  The  Imperi- 
alifts,  in  obedience  to  their  inftrudlions,  fuf- 
fered  the  French  to  approach  within  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  paces;  at  which  di- 
ftance they  prefented  their  arms,  and  fired  with 
all  poflible  coolnefs  and  precaution  :  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  before  the  fmoke  was  di- 
fperfed,  they  were  broken  to  pieces  ;  great 
numbers  of  them  were  deftroyed  upon  the 
fpot,  and  the  refi:  put  to  flight. 

At  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  faw  two  batta- 
lions cut  to  pieces  in  an  inftant,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  relation.  Being  furrounded  by 
a  thick  fog,  which  rendered  it  impoflible  for 
us  to  difcern  any  thing,  a  ftrong  blaft  of  wind 
fuddenly  arofe,  and  difperfed  it ;  when  we  im- 
mediately faw  a  battalion  of  Lorrain,  and  an- 
other of  Neuperg  upon  a  hill,  called  the  baU 

tery^ 
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tery,  feparated  from  the  reft  of  our  army. 
Prince  Eugene  at  the  fame  time  difcovering  a 
party  of  horfe  in  motion  upon  the  fide  of  the 
mountain,  afked  me  if  I  could  diftinguifh  what 
they  were  :  I  anfwered,  they  were  thirty  or 
forty  Turks  j  then  replies  he,  thofe  two  bat- 
talions are  undone  :  at  which  time  I  could  per- 
ceive no  appearance  of  their  being  attacked, 
not  being  able  to  fee  what  was  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  mountain  j  but  galloping  up  at  full 
fpeed,  I  no  fooner  arrived  in  the  rear  of  Neu- 
perg's  colours,  than  I  faw  the  two  battalions 
prefent,  and  give  a  general  fire  upon  a  large 
body  of  Turks  at  the  diftance  of  about  thirty 
paces  J  inftantaneoufly  after  which,  the  Turks 
rufiied  forwards  through  the  fmoke,  without 
allowing  them  a  moment's  time  to  fly,  and 
with  their  fabres  cut  the  whole  to  pieces  upon 
the  fpot.  The  only  perfons  who  efcaped,  were 
M.  de  Neuperg,  who  happened  luckily  to  be 
on  horfeback  ;  an  enfign,  with  his  colours, 
who  clung  to  my  horfe's  mane,  and  incumber- 
ed me  not  a  little,  befides  two  or  three  private 
men.  At  this  inftantcame  up  Prince  Eugene, 
almoft  quite  alone,  being  attended  only  by  his 
body-guard  ;  but  the  Turks,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, retired.  Here  the  Prince  received  a  (hot 
through  his  fleeve.  Upon  the  arrival  after- 
wards of  fome  cavalry  and  infantry,  M.  Neu- 
perg defired  a  detachment  to  fecure  the  cloath- 
ing ;  upon  which  fentries  were  immediately 
pofted  at  the  four  angles  of  the  ground,  occu- 
pied by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  tv/o  battalions ; 

and 
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and  their  cloaths,  hats,  fhoes,  ^c,  collecfled 
in  heaps  together  ;  during  which  time,  I  had 
curioiity  enough  to  count  the  number  of 
Turks,  which  might  be  deftroyed  by  the  ge- 
neral  difcharge  of  the  two  battaUons,  and  found 
it  amounted  only  to  thirty-two  ;  a  circum- 
llance,  which  has  by  no  means  increafed  my 
regard  for  the  firings  *. 

It  was  an  eftabUrtied  maxim  with  M.  de 
Greder,  a  man  of  reputation,  and  who  has, 
for  a  long  time,  commanded  my  regiment  of 
foot  in  France,  to  make  his  men  carry  their 
firelocks  ihouldered  in  an  engagement ;  and 
in  order  to  be  fhll  more  mafter  of  their  fire, 
he  did  not  even  fuffer  them  to  make  ready 
their  matches  ■\  :  thus  he  marched  againfl:  the 
enemy,  and  the  moment  they  gave  their  fire, 
he  threw  himfeif,  fword-in-hand,  at  the  head 
of  the  colours,  and  crying  out.  Follow  me  I 
ruihed  at  once  upon  them.  By  this  method 
he  defeated  the  Frife  guards  at  the  battle  of 
Flerus,  and  was  aifo  fuccefsful  on  all  other  oc- 
cafions. 

What  I  have  been  advancing,  appears  to  me 

*  The  quicknefs  with  which  the  Pru{Iians  load,  is  an  advan- 
tajre  in  one  refpedl,  as  it  engages  a  foldier's  attention,  and  al- 
lows him  no  time  for  refledtion  in  marching  up  againfl  his  ene- 
my :  neverthelefs  it  is  an  error  to  imagine,  that  the  five  vifto- 
ties  which  they  obtained  in  the  laft  war,  ought  to  be  afcribed 
altogether  to  their  firing,  becaufe  it  was  remarked,  that,  in 
moft  of  thofe  acflions,  they  loft  more  men  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  than  the  enemy  did  from  theirs. 

•{■  This  expre/Tion  alludes  to  the  match-locks  which  were  for- 
merly in  ufe,  and  fignifies  the  fixing  of  the  match  in  its  proper 
place  to  give  fire  to  the  mufliet. 

fupported 
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fupported  by  reafon,  as  well  as  experience,  and 
proves  that  our  large  battalions  are  vaftly  de- 
fedive  in  their  compofition  ;  as  the  only  fer- 
vice  which  they  are  capable  of  doing  in  adlion, 
is  by  their  firing :  their  conftrudtion  is  there- 
fore adapted  to  that  alone  j  and  when  that  is 
rendered  ineifedual,  they  are  no  longer  of  any 
confequence  ;  confcious  of  which,  their  own 
fafety  becomes  naturally  the  next  objedt  of 
their  attention.  Thus  it  is,  that  every  thing 
centers,  from  its  very  nature,    in  its  point  of 

equilibrium. The  original  of  this  method 

of  forming  our  battalions,  was  probably  taken 
from  reviews  ;  for,  drawn  up  in  fuch  exten- 
iive  order,  they  make  a  more  pleafmg  appear- 
ance ;  to  which  being  familiarized  by  cuftom, 
it  infenfibly  became  adopted  in  adion. 

Yet,  notwithflanding  the  weaknefs  and  ab- 
furdity  of  fuch  a  difpoiition,  there  are  many 
who  pretend  to  vindicate  it  by  reafon  ^  alled- 
ging,  that  in  thus  extending  their  front,  they 
will  be  able  to  enlarge  their  fire  :  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  this  opinion,  I  have  known  fome 
draw  up  their  battalions  even  three  deep  ;  but 
they  have  been  made  fenfible  of  their  error, 
by  fevere  experience  ;  otherwife,  I  really  i- 
magine,  they  would  foon  have  formed  them 
two  deep,  and  not  improbably,  in  ranks  en- 
tire :  for  it  has  been  hitherto  an  invariable 
maxim  in  all  engagements,  to  endeavour  to 
outflank   the  enemy,    by  exceeding  him  in 

front. But  before  I  enlarge  too  much  on 

this  fubjed,  it  is  necefiary  that  I  {l:iould  de- 

fcribe 
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fcribe  my  method  of  forming  regiments  and 
legions  -,  after  which,  I  fhall  treat  of  the  ca- 
valry J  and  endeavour  to  eftablifli  a  certain  or- 
der and  difpofition,  which,  although  it  may 
be  fubjed:  to  fome  change  from  the  variety  of 
fituations,  ought  never  to  be  totally  departed 
from. 


CHAP.       II. 

Of  the  Legion. 

THE  Romans  conquered  all  nations  by 
the  effedts  of  their  difcipline  ;  they  flu- 
died  the  art  of  war  with  unwearied  attention, 
and  judicioufly  relinquiflied  their  own  cufloms, 
whenever  experience  threw  better  in  their  way. 
In  this  refpeft,  they  differed  from  their  ene- 
mies, the  Gauls,  whom  they  perpetually  de- 
feated during  a  feries  of  ages,  without  making 
them  fenfible  of  the  badnefs  of  their  pradice, 
or  provoking  them  to  retrieve  their  loifes,  by 
any  alteration  in  it. 

The  legion  was  a  body  fo  formidable,  as  to 
be  capable  of  undertaking  the  moft  arduous 
enterprifes.  Its  compofition,  fays  Vegetius, 
was  undoubtedly  the  efted:  of  divine  infpira- 
tion  alone  j  a  refiedion  correfponding  with  the 
opinion  which  I  have,  for  a  long  time,  enter- 
tained concerning  its  importance,  and  which 
has  rendered  me  more  fenfible  of  the  defeats 
of  our  own  pradice. 

E  According 
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According  then  to  my  fyftem,  the  infantry 
is  to  be  formed  into  legions,  every  one  confift- 
ing  of  four  regiments,  and  every  regiment  of 
four  centuries ;  each  century  having  a  half- 
century  of  light-armed  foot,  and  a  half-cen- 
tury of  horfe. 

When  centuries  of  infantry  are  drawn  up  in 
feparate  bodies,  I  (hall  give  them  the  name  of 
battalions ;  and  the  cavalry,  that  oi Jquadrons ; 
in  order  to  render  things  familiar  to  our  ideas, 
by  conforming  as  much  as  poffible  to  our  own 
cuftoms. 

The  centuries,  both  of  foot  and  horfe,  are 
to  be  compofed  of  ten  companies  *  j  every 
company  confifting  of  fifteen  men,  as  will  be 
explained  more  at  large  in  the  following  de- 
tails.  But  as  it  is  neceflary  in  all  govern- 
ments to  have  regard  to  ceconomy  in  the  fup- 
port  of  their  armies,  it  therefore  becomes  ex- 
pedient to  form  them  upon  -f-  three  different 
eftablifliments,  underflood  among  us  by  the 
following  appellations  ^  the  eflablifhment  in 
peace}  the  preparatory  eftablifhment  for  war; 
and  the  complete  eftablifhment  in  war. 

In  times  of  profound  peace,  Vi^hen  the  firft 
eftablifliment  takes  place,  the  companies  are 
only  to  confift  of  one  ferjeant,  one  corporal, 
and  five  veteran  foldiers  -,   when  preparations 

*  Altliough  a  company  of  horfe  is  an  unufual  term  in  the 
Englifh  fervice  ;  yet  it  is  hoped  the  military  reader  will  be  kind 
enough  to  excufe  this  introduflion  of  it,  as  it  is  only  admitted 
10  this  place,  to  prevent  obfcurity  and  confufioi;  in  others. 

t  See  plate |,  /.j,.,<^  (sA 
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are  making  for  a  war  that  is  expected,  al- 
though not  declared,  an  addition  of  five  men 
mufl:  be  made  -,  and  of  ten,  when  they  are  to 
be  completed  to  the  full  eftabliihment,  which 
makes  an  augmentation  of  1600  po'  legion. 

The  five  veterans  per  company  will  confli- 
tute  a  fund  for  the  occafional  fupply  of  officers, 
and  non-commiffioned  officers,  by  which 
means  the  inconvenience  of  making  them  of 
fuch  as  have  never  been  in  fervice,  will  be  a- 
voided. 

New-raifed  regiments  I  am  altogether  a- 
verfe  to  -,  for  unlefs  they  are  grafted  upon  old 
ones,  and  commanded  by  good  officers,  eight 
or  ten  campaigns  generally  deflroy  them. 

The  cavalry  are  to  be  fubjed;  to  no  manner 
of  change  or  redudion  :  for  veterans,  both  in 
regard  to  men  and  horfes,  are  the  befl ;  and 
recruits  of  either,  abfolutely  ufelefs.  Notwith- 
flanding  therefore  they  are  an  expence  to  a  na- 
tion, their  confequence  renders  it  indifpen- 
fable. 

In  regard  to  the  infantry,  provided  the  prin- 
cipal officers  are  men  of  fenfe  and  experience, 
the  management  of  the  fubordinate  part  of  it 
is  difcretional. 

As  I  am  going  to  treat  of  war,  I  fliall  ac- 
cordingly fuppofe  my  troops  completed  to  the 
third  eftablifhment ;  fo  that  a  century  of  foot 
will  confift  of  the  following  numbers. 

E  2  "The 
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T-he  detail  of  a  century. 

Centurion             —             —  i 

Lieutenant              —              —  i 

Second  lieutenants         —          —  4 

Enfign              —                  —  I 

Serjeant-major            —             —  i 

Fourier             —                 —  i 

Captain  at  arms              —           — '  i 

Fifer  —  »—  i 
Drummers  —  — '3 
Ten  companies,    compofed") 

each  of  17  men,  including^  170 

the  ferjeant  and  corporal    J 


Total  184 

The  two  half-centuries  of  horfe  and  light- 
armed  foot,  are  not  to  exceed  ten  per  compa- 
ny, including  the  ferjeants  and  corporals,  be- 
caufe  they  are  to  recruit  themfelves  out  of  the 
regiments  to  which  they  refpe(5lively  belong. 
Any  diminution  of  the  heavy-armed  for- 
ces, which  compofe  the  main  body  of  the  in- 
fantry, even  though  it  fliould  be  ^o  great,  by 
loffes  in  time  of  war,  as  to  reduce  them  to  the 
ejiablijiment  in  peace ^  will  be  of  no  bad  confe- 
quence,  becaufe  the  different  divifions  of  the 
legion  will  flill  remain  equal  and  entire  :  A  cir- 
cumftance  of  infinite  ufe  and  advantage  in  fer- 
vice,  as  you  will  never  be  obliged  to  vary  your 
manoeuvre ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  how  preju- 
dicial are  all  alterations  of  that  kind,  infomuch 

that. 
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that,  after  a  long  peace,  I  have  feen  troops  be- 
longing to  the  fame  government,  when  allem- 
bled  together,  differ  to  fuch  a  degree  in  their 
manner  of  performing,  that  one  would  have 
naturally  taken  them  for  a  coliedion  made 
from  feveral  diftind:  nations. 

It  is  neceffary  therefore  to  eftablifh  one  cer- 
tain principle  of  ad:ion,  and  never  to  depart 
from  it ;  a  principle  which  ought  to  be  render- 
ed familiar  to  every  military  perfon,  as  being 
the  foundation  of  his  profeffion  :  but  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  retain  it,  unlefs  you  always  preferve 
the  fame  number  of  officers,  and  non-com- 
miflioned  officers  j  becaufe,  without  it,  your 
manoeuvres  will  naturally  be  fubjed:  to  perpe- 
tual variation. 

A  regiment  is  to  confift  of  four  centu- 
i:ies,  amounting  to  —  736 

The  half-centuries  of  light-armed  foot, 
officers  and  non-commiffioned  officers 
included  —  —  70 

The  half-centuries  of  horfe  70 

876 
Staff-officers, 
I  Colonel  —  •— 

I  Lieutenant-colonel  — 

I  Major  —  — 

I  Adjutant  —         —  I        " 

I  Drum-major  —  s 

I  Surgeon         —         —         —      j 

Total  regiment  882 
"The 
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Thejlate 

of  a  legion. 

Four  regiments 
Legionary  general 

3528 

Legionary  major 

— —         —              I 

Engineers 

Quartermafter 

Treafurer 

—            —              z 

Chaplain 

—               —            I 

Surgeon-major 
Kettle-drummer 

~        \ 

Standard-bearer 

—         —        1 

Waggon-mafter 
Provoft         — 

-—        -—        —     J 

Marfhal-man 

—            —                I 

Executioner         — 

-—          —        I 

Carpenters         —              —         —         lo 
Workmen  of  various  kirds          —            lo 

Servants  for  ten  carriages       —       —      20 

Total  legion  3582 

iV".  B.  2  twelve-pounders. 
2  pontons. 

Every  century  is  to  be  furniflied  with  a  piece 
of  ordnance  of  my  own  invention,  called  an 
amufette  *,  which  carries  above  4000  paces 
with  extreme  velocity ;  the  field-pieces  ufed  by 
the  Germans  and  Swedes  will  fcarcely  carry  a 
fourth  part  of  that  diftance  :  this  is  alfo  much 
more  true ;  is  drawn  and  worked  with  eafe 

*  See  plate  I.  %^««»  S 
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by  two  or  three  men  i  carries  a  half-pound 
ball,  and  is  made  with  a  convenience  to  hold 
a  thoufand  ;  all  which  muil  render  it  of  great 
fervice,  on  numberlefs  occafions,  in  war. 

The  artillery  and  waggons  are  to  be  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  the  latter  loaded  with  all  kinds  of 
inftruments  and  utenlils  necelTary  for  building 
forts  ;  as  cordage,  cranes,  pulleys,  windlalfes, 
faws,  hatchets,  (hovels,  mattocks,  &c.  which 
muft  be  all  marked  with  the  number  of  their 
refpedive  legion,  to  prevent  their  being  loft, 
or  mixed  together. 

The  corps  being  thus  difpofed,  the  private 
foldiers  fhould  have  a  piece  of  brafs  fixed  on 
each  fhoulder,  with  the  number  of  the  legion 
and  regiment  upon  it,  to  which  they  belong, 
that  they  may,  at  all  times,  be  eafily  diftin- 

guifhed. 1    would    alfo   have   their   right 

hands  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  with  the 
kind  of  compolition  made  ufe  of  by  Indians, 
fo  as  never  to  be  effaced  j  which  would  eff^ec- 
tually  put  a  ftop  to  defertion,  and  tend  to  in- 
numerable good  confequences.  This  cullom, 
however  ftrange,  may  neverthelefs  be  eafily 
introduced,  provided  the  fovereign  will  only 
afiemble  his  colonels,  and  reprefent  to  them, 
that  it  will  be  of  great  importance  in  fupport- 
ing  good  order,  as  well  as  preventing  defer- 
tion ;  that  it  cannot  be  confidered  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  a  mark  of  honour,  which  mani- 
fefts  their  engagement  in  the  fervice  of  their 
country ;  and  that  they  will  do  him  a  pleafure, 
in  firfl  complying  with  it,  and  fetting  the  ex- 
ample 
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ample  to  the  reft  of  his  army. Any  addrefs 

of  this  nature  mull  infallibly  have  the  defired 
eiFed:  j  in  confequence  of  which,  all  the  fub- 
ordinate  officers,  ambitious  to  oblige  their 
prince,  and  fenfible  of  the  utility  of  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution,  will  gladly  imitate  their  colonels ;  af- 
ter which,  the  foldiers  will  be  fo  far  from  ob- 
jeding  to  it,  that  it  will  become  a  matter  of 
choice  to  them.  It  was  a  pradice  amongft  the 
Romans,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they 
marked  with  a  hot  iron. 

The  half-centuries  of  horfe  are  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  men  taken  out  of  the  regiments  to 
which  they  refpedively  belong,  leaving  the 
choice  of  them  to  their  centurion ;  with  this 
exception,  that  he  muft  give  preference  in  fuch 
eledion  to  the  old  foldiers.  Cavalry  thus  col- 
lected and  formed,  will  never  abandon  their  in- 
fantry ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  infpire  them 
with  uncommon  refolution,  and  be  of  admi- 
rable fervice  to  them,  either  in  purfuing  the 
enemy,  or  covering  their  retreat  >  of  which 
I  fliall  fpeak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 

The  light-armed  foot  arc,  in  like  manner, 
to  be  fupplied  by  their  refped:ive  regiments, 
the  centurions  eleding  the  youngeft,  and  moft 
adive.  Their  arms  muft  confift  of  nothing 
more  than  a  very  light  fov/ling-piece,  and  a 
bayonet  with  a  handle  to  it,  which  will,  at 
the  fame  time,  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  fword. 
This  fowling-piece  is  to  be  made  fo  as  to  open 
and  receive  the  charge  at  the  breech,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  lofs  of  time  in 

ramming 
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ramming  it  down  ;  and  all  the  accoutrements 
mull:  be  as  light  as  poffible.  Their  officers  are 
alfo  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  regiment,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  private  men,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  feniority. Thus  form- 
ed, they  muil  be  exercifed  with  a  continu- 
ance ;  muft  practife  jumping  and  running, 
but,  above  all,  firing  at  a  mark  at  three  hun- 
dred paces  diftance :  and  rewards  are  to  be 
appointed  for  thofe  who  excel  in  all  thefe  dif- 
ferent exercifes,  in  order  to  excite  an  emula- 
tion amongft  them. 

A  body  of  infantry  compofed  according  to 
this  plan,  and  thoroughly  inured  to  labour, 
can  march  every  where  with  the  cavalry,  and, 
I  am  confident,  will  be  capable  of  doing  very 
confiderable  fervice. 

I  am  far  from  approving  of  grenadiers  :  for 
as  they  ufually  compofe  the  flower  of  our  ar- 
my, and  are  employed  on  every  important  oc- 
cafion,  a  brifk  war  exhaufls  them  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  furnifh 
non-commiflioned  officers,  on  whom  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  infantry  totally  depends.  I 
would  therefore  fubftitute  the  veterans  in  their 
room  i  who  ought,  moreover,  to  have  a  lar- 
ger pay  than  tlie  other  foldiers.  The  light- 
armed  forces  are  to  be  employed  on  all  fervi- 
ces  requiring  expedition  and  ad:ivity,  and  the 
veterans  only  on  fuch  as  were  ferious  and  of 
moment ;  which  will  tend  to  the  reciprocal  in- 
tereft  of  both  eftabiiihments.  The  command 
of  the  former  is  to  be  alv/ays  given  to  a  lieu- 

F  tenant. 
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tenant,  the  particular  appointment  of  whom 
mull:  depend  upon  the  colonel  j  but  that  of 
the  latter,  being  regarded  as  the  poft  of  ho- 
nour, is  to  be  determined  altogether  by  fenio- 
rity.  According  to  the  prefent  fyftem,  it  is 
impoffible  to  prevent  the  officers  from  fucceed- 
ing  to  grenadier-companies  by  feniority,  with- 
out affi-onting  them  to  a  violent  degree ;  even 
thofe,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  who  are 
in  themfeives  infufficient,  and  whofe  perfons 
are  naturally  too  infirm  to  fupport  the  fatigues 

incident  to  thofe  ftations. 1  have  alfo  feen 

the  lives  of  many  brave  men  thrown  away  on 
trifles,  and  that  particularly  at  fieges.  It  is  fo 
common  to  employ  the  grenadiers  on  every 
occalion  v/hich  prefents  itfelf,  that  they  are 
fometimes  detached  on  the  moft  frivolous  fer- 
vices,  and  but  too  often  facrificed  without  any 
manner  of  neceffity. 

The  heavy-armed  forces  are  to  have  good 
firelocks,  five  feet  in  length,  whofe  bores 
muft  be  wide  enough  to  hold  an  ounce-ball, 
and  made  to  receive  the  charge  at  the  breech, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  light-armed 
forces  :  they  will  carry  above  twelve  hundred 
paces  :  to  thefe  mufl  be  alfo  added  bayonets, 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  lensrth. 

It  is  ncedlefs  to  be  under  any  apprehenfions 
of  overloading  the  infantry  with  arms,  becaufe 
their  weight  rather  ferves  to  poife  and  make 
them  fteady  than  other  wife.  Thofe  of  the 
Roman  foldiers  weighed  above  fixty  pounds  -, 
and  it  was   death  to  throw  av/ay  any  part  of 

them 
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them  in  adlion  5  which,  fo  far  from  being  at- 
tended with  any  bad  confequence,  had  a  quite 
contrary  effecft,  as  it  prevented  their  entertain- 
ing any  thoughts  of  flying  j  and,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  was  one  of  their  capital  maxims. 

The  men  are  likewife  to  be  furnilLed  with 
bucklers  of  leather,  prepared  in  vinegar ;  which 
will  be  attended  with  very  confiderable  advan- 
tages :  for  they  are  not  only  of  ufe  to  cover 
the  arms,  but  whenever  the  troops  are  to  en- 
gage {landing,  they  may  form  a  kind  of  pa- 
rapet with  them  in  an  inllant,  by  pafling  them 
from  hand  to  hand  along  the  front ;  two  of 
them,  the  one  upon  the  other,  being  mufket- 
proof.  My  opinion,  in  regard  to  this  piece  of 
armour,  is  fupported  by  that  of  MontecucuUi, 
who  fays,  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
infantry. 

Thefe  bayonets  being  made  with  handles 
to  fix  within  the  barrel  of  the  firelock,  are 
much  preferable  to  the  others ;  becaufe  they 
put  it  into  a  commanding  officer's  power,  to 
preferve  his  fire  as  long  as  he  thinks  proper  -, 
which  is  a  circumflahce  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. It  is  inconfiitent  for  one  body  of  troops 
to  make  ufe  of  two  different  ways  of  engaging 
at  once.  They  muft  of  neceflity,  therefore, 
either  proceed  at  once  to  clofe  fight,  or  depend 
altogether  upon  their  firings ;  and  whenever 
the  former  method  is  to  be  put  in  execution, 
the  latter  muft  be  laid  alide;  to  which,  on  ac- 
tual fervice,  men  can  hardly  be  reconciled; 
nothing,  in  general,  being  more  difficult,  than 
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to  prevent  their  firing,  when  they  approach 
near  their  enemy ;  of  which  what  follows  is 
one  inftance. 

Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  intending  to 
introduce  amongft  his  troops  the  method  of 
engaging  fword-in-hand,  had  frequently  ihen- 
tioned  his  defign  to  his  officers,  and  it  was 
likewife  made  known  to  his  whole  army.  Ac- 
cordingly,   at  the   battle  of againft    the 

Mufcovites,  he  hafted  to  the  head  of  his  re- 
giment of  infantry,  the  moment  it  begun,  and 
made  a  fine  harangue  ;  immediately  after 
which  he  difmounted,  and,  porting  himfelf  in 
the  front  of  the  colours,  led  them  on  to  the 
charge ;  but  as  foon  as  they  came  within  a- 
bout  thirty  paces  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  gave 
fire,  notwithftanding  his  prefence,  as  well  as 
his  pofitive  orders  to  the  contrary ;  and  al- 
though he  routed  the  enemy,  and  gained  a 
complete  vidory,  yet  he  was  fo  piqued,  that 
he  paffed  through  the  ranks,  remounted  his 
horfe,  and  rode  off  without  fpeaking  a  fingle 
word. 

But  to  return  to  the  legion  : 'The  batta- 
lions are  at  firfi:  to  be  drawn  up  four  deep,  the 
two  front  ranks  beincr  armed  with  firelocks  on- 
ly,  and  the  two  rear  with  half-pikes,  and  fire- 
locks flung  over  their  flioulders.  The  half- 
pike  is  a  llender  weapon,  thirteen  feet  in  length, 
exclufive  of  the  iron  head,  which  is  to  be 
three-fquare,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  two 
broad;  the  ftaff  muft  be  of  deal,  hollowed, 
and  covered  with  varnifhed  parchments  which 

will 
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will  be  very  light,  and  not  being  fo  limber  as 
one  that  is  folid,  will  be  likewife  much  more 

ufeful  in  adion. My  opinion,  in  regard  to 

the  importance  of  this  inftrument,  is  fupported 
by  the  general  concurrence  of  men  of  reflec- 
tion and  experience ;  and  the  only  reafons  to 
be  affigned  for  the  difufe  of  it,  are  fuch  as 
have  alfo  occafioned  the  abolition  of  many  o- 
ther  excellent  cuftoms  of  the  ancients,"  by 
which  I  mean  negled:  and  indolence.  The 
half-pikes  were  found  unferviceable  in  fome  af- 
fairs that  happened  in  Italy,  where  the  litua- 
tion  was  rough  and  impradicable  for  them ; 
from  whence  they  came  to  be  totally  laid  aiide ; 
and  nothing  fince  has  been  thought  of,  but 
to  increafe  the  quantity  of  fire-arms. 

Although  I  have  been  exclaiming  againft 
firing  in  general,  yet,  in  certain  fituations,  it 
is  both  advantageous  and  necefiary ;  fuch  as,  in 
inclofures  and  rough  grounds,  and  alfo  againft 
cavalry :    but   the   method   of   performing  it 

ought  to  be  fimple    and   unconftrained. > 

The  prefent  practice  is  of  litde  or  no  effed:  j 
for  the  men  are  fo  difbracSed  by  that  attention 
which  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  the  word  of 
command,  that  it  is  impofiible  for  them  to  fire 
with  any  certainty.  How  is  it  to  be  expefted, 
that,  after  they  have  prefented  their  arms,  they 
can,  in  fuch  a  pofition,  retain  an  objed:  in  their 
eye,  till  they  receive  the  word  to  fire  ?  The 
moft  minute  accident ferves  to  difcompofethem ; 
and  having  once  loft  the  critical  moment,  their 
fire  afterwards  is,   in  a  great  meafure,  thrown 

away. 
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away-  The  ftridiefl  nicety  and  exadtnefs  is 
required  in  levelling;  infomuch,  that  any  move- 
ment of  the  firelock,  when  prefented,  altho' 
even  imperceptible,  is  fufficient  to  throw  the 
ball  conliderably  out  of  its  true  direction  ;  to 
add  to  which,  their  being  kept  in  a  conftrained 
attitude,  will  naturally  make  them  unfteady. 
Thefe,  and  other  inconveniencies,  totally  pre- 
vent that  execution  which  might  be  expeded 
from  fmall  arms.  But  as  this  is  a  fubjed;  which 
demands  a  particular  article,  I  Hi  all  therefore 
treat  of  it  at  large  hereafter,  and  return  to  the 
forming  of  my  battalions. 

In  charging,  the  two  rear-ranks  are  to  level 
their  pikes  ;  in  which  pofition  they  will  extend 
from  fix  to  feven  feet  before  the  front-rank  : 
the  front-ranks  beins:  fheltered  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner,  will,  I  am  confident,  take  a  much  furer 
aim,  and  fire  with  more  coolnefs  and  refolu- 
tion,  than  they  would  otherwife  do  ;  and  the 
rear-ranks,  as  they  are  likewife  covered  by  the 
front,  will  exercife  their  pikes  with  more  in- 
trepidity, and  be  capable  of  doing  infinitely 
more  fervice,  than  if  they  were  armed  only 
with  firelocks  :  the  fecond  rank  can  fire  very 
well,  v/ithout  obliging  the  front  to  kneel ;  by 
which  means  a  very  inconvenient  and  danger- 
ous pofition  is  avoided  :  for  all  thofe  who  la  • 
bour  under  any  degree  of  fear,  are  naturally  de- 
lirous  to  continue  as  long  as  pofiible  in  fuch  an 
attitude  ;  and  after  they  have  fired,  do  not  rife 
up,  in  order  to  load  again,  with  that  brifknefs 
which  is  neceflary.     But  there  is  another  more 

material 
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material  objection  to  this  method,  which  is, 
that  it  fubjecfts  you  to  the  neceffity  of  halting 

at  every  fire. According  to  the  difpofition 

which  I  propofe,  the  whole  are  under  cover, 
one  rank  protected  by  another  with  a  recipro- 
cal confidence.  The  fi-ont  prefents  a  fiDreft  of 
fpears,  whofe  appearance  muft  be  dreadful  to 
your  enemies,  and  encouraging  to  your  own 
troops,  who  become  infpired  with  freili  cou- 
rage from  a  fenfibility  of  their  power. 

The  plans  numbered  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
10,  will  explain  my  manner  of  forming  the 
centuries.  In  forming  regiments,  the  fland- 
ards  are  to  be  polled  in  the  centre  of  their  re- 
fpe6live  centuries,  becaufe  every  century  is  to 
follow  its  own  ;  and  in  forming  the  legion,  the 
ftandards  of  all  the  regiments  are  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  grand  or  legionary  ftandard ; 
which  method  will  enable  them,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,   to  form  with  eafe  and  celerity. 

As  ftandards  were  at  firft  defigned  only  for 
fuch  purpofes,  and  to  afiifi:  troops  in  rallying, 
nothing  aftonifhes  me  more,  than  that  men 
fhould  be  prevailed  upon  to  deviate  from  fo  ef- 
fential  an  inftitution.  It  is  become  univerfally 
the  cuftom,  to  poft  all  the  flandards  belonging 
to  a  battalion  in  the  centre  of  it,  as  if  nothing 
lefs  than  numbers  colled:ed  together  could 
ferve  to  render  them  fufficiently  confpicuous. 
This  abfurd  practice  appears  to  me  another 
proof  of  our  ignorance  :  for  the  ftandards  be- 
ing appointed  by  the  ancients,  each  to  dired: 
the  motions  of  a  feparate  body  of  troops ;  and 
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thefe  bodies  being  reduced,  by  the  events  of 
war,  to  fmall  numbers,  the  whole,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  weaknefs,  were  at  length  form- 
ed into  one  body,  and  all  the  ftandards  polled 
in  the  centre  :  in  the  courfe  of  yearS,  they 
were  completed  to  their  firfl  eilablifliment ; 
but  the  neceflliry  removal  of  the  rtandards  to 
their  former  poils  again,  which  ought  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  fame  time,  was  omitted  : 
from  thence  we  blindly  have  adopted  the  fame 
cuflom,  which  is  a  circumftance  that  has  hi- 
therto efcaped  the  obfervation  of  any  other  per- 
fon  J  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  our  bat- 
talions likewife  owe  their  prefent  unwieldy 
form  to  lome  fuch  original.  .  If  this  be  allow- 
ed, the  difciplinarians  of  the  prefent  age  have 
certainly  proceeded  upon  a  principle  founded 
upon  extreme  ignorance  and  error. 

As  there  will  be  found  above  an  hundred 
officers  and  non-commiffioned  officers  per  re- 
giment, they  are  therefore  to  be  always  port- 
ed by  files  ;  one  to  every  maniple  or  divilion, 
and  two  to  every  century.  This  difpolition 
will  enable  them  to  prevent  the  regiments 
from  difordering  each  other,  and  the  divilions 
from  mixing,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall 
moment  in  an  engagement :  it  will  moreover 
produce  another  good  eifed:,  in  giving  them 
an  abfolute  command  over  the  men  :  for  when- 
ever they  attempt  to  take  their  firelocks  from 
off  their  flioulders,  in  order  to  fire  at  an  im- 
proper time,  or  without  order,  they  can  in- 
ftantly  fee  and  hinder  it  j  which  they  are  by 

no 
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no  means  able  to  do,  when  ported  in  the  front 
and  rear,  according  to  the  prefent  pradtice. 

As  I  have  formed  three  different  eftablifh- 
ments,  the  firft  and  lowed  of  which  is  to  take 
place  in  peace  only  ;  the  fecond,  when  a  war 
is  expedted  -,  and  the  third,  after  it  is  decla- 
red ;  at  which  time,  the  companies,  as  has 
before  been  explained,  are  to  be  completed  to 
feventeen  men,  and  confequently  the  centuries 
to  184,  ferjeants  and  corporals  included  ;  when 
thefe  centuries  therefore  are  reduced  a  third, 
or  more,  they  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  troops^  and  by  that  of  battalions  only 
when  complete. 

The  half-centuries  of  light-armed  foot,  and 
of  horfe,  muft  be  always  kept  complete,  be- 
caufe  they  recruit  out  of  their  refpedlive  regi- 
ments, and  confequently  ought  never  to  be 
below  their  proper  eftablifhment ;  and  this 
more  efpecially,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
have  them  at  all  fubjed;  to  detachments,  but 
that  they  (hould  always  march  in  a  body. 

In  the  difpoiition  for  charging  *,  the  light- 
armed  foot  are  to  be  difperfed  along  the  front, 
at  the  diftance  of  an  hundred,  or  from  one  to 
two  hundred  paces,  from  the  legion,  and  to 
begin  firing  when  the  enemy  is  about  three 
hundred  paces  off;  which  they  are  to  continue, 
without  any  word  of  command,  till  the  enemy 
approaches  within  about  fifty  paces  ;  at  which 
diflance,  every  comm.anding  officer  is  to  order 
2L  retreat,    taking  care  to  retire  foftly  towards 
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liis  refpe6tlve  regiment,  and  in  fuch  manner 
as  to  be  able  to  fall  into  the  intervals  of  the 
battalions  by  tens ;  keeping  up  his  fire  likewife 
till  he  has  joined  them  :  by  this  time  the  le- 
gion muft  be  advancing  in  charging  order,  ha- 
ving doubled  its  ranks,  and  formed  eight  deep, 
while  the  light-armed  foot  were  fkirmifhing 
in  front.  The  half-centuries  of  horfe  likewife, 
being  divided  and  formed  into  two  troops,  are 
to  be  pofted  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  paces  in 
the  rear  of  their  refpedive  regiments. 

The  whole  moving  forwards  in  this  order, 
with  a  regular  and  brifk  pace,  muft  certainly 
make  a  formidable  appearance,  and  greatly 
intimidate  the  enemy  j  for  what  can  they  do 
to  oppofe  the  (hock  ?  If  they  would  attack 
the  flanks  of  the  centuries,  they  muft  necef- 
farily  break  their  battalions  before  they  can  be 
able  to  do  it ;  which  is  a  very  dangerous,  if 
not  an  impracticable  attempt,  confidering  that 
the  intervals  confill:  of  no  more  than  ten  paces ; 
thofe  moreover  filled  by  the  light-armed  foot, 
atid  rendered  ftill  more  impenetrable  by  the 
tranfverfed  pikes  of  the  rear-ranks.  How  is  it 
to  be  fuppofed,  that,  being  only  four  deep, 
and  having  been  likewife  already  haraiTed  by 
the  light-armed  infantry,  they  can  poffibly 
maintain  their  ground  againft  troops,  which 
are  not  only  quite  frefh,  but  formed  eight 
deep,  with  a  front  at  the  fame  time  equal  to 
theirs ;  and  which  fall  impetuoufly  upon  them, 
difordered  in  a  manner  already  by  that  floating 
and  unevennefs  of  the  ranks  which  is  unavoid- 
able 
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able  in  the  movement  of  fo  extenfive  a  body  ? 
From  hence  therefore  it  appears  highly  pro- 
bable, that  they  muft  be  defeated  ;  and  if  they 
trufi:  to  flight,  they  will  only  expofe  them- 
felves  to  more  certain  deftru6lion  :  for  the  mo- 
ment they  turn  their  backs,  the  light-armed 
foot,  together  with  the  horfe  ported  in  the 
rear,  are  to  purfue,  and  will  make  dreadful  ha- 
vock  amongft  them.  During  the  purfuit,  the 
centuries  are  to  ftand  fail,  in  order  to  receive 
their  own  troops  again,  if  repulfed  by. the  ene- 
my, and  to  be  able  to  renew  the  charge,  in 
cafe  it  ihould  be  neceffary. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  difpofition 
being  thus  confidered,  I  cannot  avoid  giving 
it  the  preference  to  all  others,  and  of  being 
beft  adapted  for  a  day  of  battle.  And  although 
it  may  be  imagined  by  fome,  that  the  enemy's 
cavalry  might  difperfe  my  light-armed  troops, 
yet,  in  the  execution,  it  will  be  found  quite 
otherwife  :  for  every  regiment  having  but  fe- 
venty  of  thefe  irregulars,  which  will  be  fcat- 
tered  along  its  front,  and  in  continual  motion, 
the  enemy  will  have  no  fteady  or  fit  objed:  to 
fire  at :  finding  themfelves  able  therefore  to  do 
but  little,  if  any  execution,  and  expofed  at  the 
fame  time  to  a  fevere  fire,  they  muft  foon  be 
obliged  to  retire.  But  as  they  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the 
only  eifedlual  method  of  doing  it,  will  be  for 
them  likewife  to  eflablifh  a  body  of  irregulars, 
trained  up  to  engage  mine,  and  formed  upon 
my  principle.     Thus  its  goodnefs  is  in  one  in- 
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ftance  demonftrated,  by  the  enemy's  being  re- 
duced to  a  neceffity  of  adopting  it.  Yet  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  will  iirft  have 
fufFered  confiderably,  and  have  been  repeated- 
ly defeated,  before  they  become  fufficiently 
reconciled  to  this  change  in  their  manoeuvre 
to  put  it  in  pra(5lice  ;  and  even  then  their 
troops  will  be  but  awkward  and  new  to  that 
kind  of  engagement,  oppofed  againft  mine 
perfeftly  dexterous,  and  familiarized  to  it  by 
long  habit.  Their  retreat  will  moreover  be  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty  and  danger ;  for 
as  the  prefent  difpofition  of  their  main  body 
admits  of  no  intervals,  they  will  be  obliged  to 
move  along  the  front  of  their  refpedive  regi- 
ments, in  order  to  retire  by  the  flanks. 

It  will  not  be  improper,  before  I  finifh  this 
chapter,  to  give  the  following  concife  calcula- 
tion of  the  fire  of  my  light-armed  troops. 

Let  us  fuppofe  them  to  begin  firing  at  the 
diflance  of  300  paces,  which  is  what  they  mufl 
pradtife  at  their  ordinary  exercifes,  and  to  con- 
tinue it,  during  the  fpace  of  time  neceflary  for 
the  enemy  to  march  that  quantity  of  ground, 
which  will  be  from  fix  to  feven  minutes  at 
leaft :  my  irregulars  will  be  able  to  fire  fix 
times  in  a  minute  ;  however,  I  fliall  only  fay 
five  ;  every  one  will  therefore  have  fired  thirty 
times,  and  confequently  the  complement  be- 
longing to  every  regiment,  at  leafl  2000,  be- 
fore the  engagement  can  pofiibly  commence 
on  the  fide  of  the  enemy.  We  are,  moreover, 
to  confider,  that  the  troops  employed  on  this 
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fervice,  are  fuch  as  have  been  inceflantly  exer- 
cifed  in  firing  at  fome  very  diftant  mark  ; 
which  are  not  drawn  up  in  any  clofe  order ; 
and  which  fire  at  their  o^^^^  eafe  and  difcretion, 
without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  tlie  word  of 
command,  or  kept  in  that  conftrained  attitude 
which  is  cuftomary  in  the  ranks,  where  the 
men  croud  one  another,  and  prevent  their  ta- 
king a  fleady  aim.  I  may  therefore  infift  up- 
on it,  that  a  iingle  fire  from  one  of  thefe  irre- 
gulars perfefted  in  his  bufinefs,  will  in  general 
do  as  much  execution,  as  ten  from  any  other  j 
and  if  the  enemy  are  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, their  movement  will  be  fo  How,  that  they 
muft  fuftain  above  four  or  five  thoufand  fuch 
fires  from  every  regiment,  before  they  will  be 
able  to  bemn  the  en^ao-ement. 

I  would  not  have  any  one  imagine,  that 
three  hundred  paces  is  too  great  a  diftance  for 
thefe  fufees  ;  becaufe  their  conftrudion  is  fuch, 
that  they  will  carry  four  hundred  point  blank ; 
and  above  a  thouland,  if  elevated  to  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  degrees. 

To  thefe  I  add  the  fire  of  the  machines 
which  I  call  amiifeffes.  Thefe,  as  I  have  be- 
fore obferved,  do  not  require  above  two  or 
three  foldiers  both  to  draw  and  work  them  ; 
which  foldiers  are  to  be  furnillied  by  the  cen- 
turies to  which  they  refpedively  belong,  af- 
fifted  by  the  captains-at-arms,  who  are  ap- 
pointed only  for  that  fervice. Before  an  en- 
gagement, thefe  amufettes  are  to  be  advanced 
in  front,  along  with  the  light-armed  troops  : 

as 
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as  they  can  be  fired  two  hundred  times  in  an 
hour  with  eafe,  and  carry  above  three  thou- 
fand  paces,  they  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  gall  an 
enemy,  when  forming  after  they  have  pafTed 
any  wood,  defile,  or  village  j  when  marching 
in  column,  or  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle, 
which  laft  requires  time.  Every  century  is  to 
have  but  one  ;  neverthelefs,  thofe  of  both  lines 
may  be  joined  upon  occafion,  and  the  whole 
colled:ed  upon  any  eminence,  in  which  fitua- 
tion  they  muft  do  prodigious  execution.  They 
will  carry  further,  and  much  more  true,  than 
our  cannon  j  and  the  captains-at-arms  muft  be 
taught  by  conftant  practice,  to  work  them 
with  dexterity  and  judgment.  The  fixteen  be- 
longing to  a  legion  planted  together  in  an  en- 
gagement, will  be  fufficient  to  filence  any  bat- 
tery of  the  enemy's  in  an  inftant. 

With  regard  to  my  pikes,  if  in  rough,  or 
mountainous  places,  they  be  found  to  be  ufe- 
lefs,  the  foldiers  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than 
to  lay  them  afide  for  the  time,  and  to  make 
ufe  of  their  fufees,  which  they  always  carry 
flung  over  their  fhoulders  for  fuch  purpofes. 
To  fay  that  the  carriage  of  them  will  be  too 
great  an  incumbrance,  is  a  frivolous  objedtion  ; 
for  as  they  are  now  obliged  to  carry  their  tent- 
poles,  nothing  more  is  required,  than  to  fub- 
ftitute  thefe  pikes  in  their  room,  by  making 
the  tents  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  with  a  cord 
tied  by  the  middle  of  them,  they  may  anfwer 
the  fame  end.  Their  appearance  above  the 
tents,  fo  far  from  being  difpleafing  to  the  eye, 

will 
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will  have  a  very  good  efFedt,  and  be  rather  or- 
namental in  a  camp,  than  other  wife.  Their 
entire  weight,  including  the  iron-work,  does 
not  exceed  five  pounds  ;  and  being  made  hol- 
low, they  are  not  fo  weak  and  limber  as  thofe 
formerly  jn  ufe,  which,  at  the  fame  time, 
weighed  near  feventeen  pounds,  and  were  ex- 
tremely incommodious. 

Even  numbers,  and  the  fquare-root,  confti- 
tute  the  principle  on  which  the  form  and  dif- 
poiition  of  the  feveral  diftin6t  bodies  of  my  in- 
fantry depend,  and  from  which  one  muft  ne- 
ver depart  j  as  are,  for  inflance,  the  four  ma- 
niples or  divifions  per  century  *  5  the  four  cen- 
turies per  regiment  j  and  the  four  regiments 
per  legion. 

A  body  of  troops  formed  according  to  this 
plan,  muft  undoubtedly  be  capable  of  great 
things,  efpecially  if  the  legionary  general  be  a 
man  of  parts  and  experience.  For  inftance,  if 
the  commander  in  chief  of  an  army  wants  to 
take  pofTeffion  of  fome  poft,  to  obftrud;  the 
enemy  in  their  projects,  or,  in  fliort,  to  exe- 
cute any  of  thofe  various  enterprifes  which  are 
frequently  found  necelTary  in  the  courfe  of  a 
war,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  de- 
tach fome  particular  legion  upon  it ;  which,  as 
it  is  furnifhed  with  every  material  that  can  be 
required  to  fortify  itfelf,  can  foon  be  fecured 
from  any  outward  infult  5  and,  in  the  fpace  of 
four  or  five  days,  might  put  itfelf  in  fuch  a  de- 

*  See  plan  7. 
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fenfible  ftate,  as  to  be  able  to  fuf^ain  a  regular 
fiege,   and  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy's 

whole  army. How  pradicable  this  is,  fhall 

be  demonftrated  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
the  fubjedt  of  fortification. 

This  difpofition  of  the  infantry  appears  to 
me  the  more  prudent,  as  it  is  juft  in  all  its 
parts ;  and  the  acquired  reputation  of  any  fingle 
legion,  will  both  make  an  emulous  impreffion 
upon  the  others,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcou- 
rage  the  enemy.     Such  a  body  will  naturally 
regard  their  credit  as  the  common  caufe,   and 
be  peroetually  fpurred  on  to  glorious  deeds,  by 
a  reftlefs  ambition  to  equal  at  leaft,    if  not  ex- 
cel that  of  any  other.     The  exploits  of  a  corps 
which  has  any  fixed  title,  are  not  fo  foon  for- 
gotten, as  thofe  of  one  which  bears  the  name 
of  its  colonel  only;    becaufe  that  is  fubjc(5t  to 
be  changed,  and  the  remembrance  of  their  for- 
mer adtions  will  then  be  apt  to  ceafe,  together 
with  that  of  their  name.     It  is  moreover  na- 
tural for  all  men  to  be  lels  interefted  about 
things  which  relate  to  others,  than  about  thofe 
in  which  they  themfelves  are  perfonally  con- 
cerned.    Thus,   by  the  fame  rule,  it  becomes 
much  eafier  to  infpire  a  corps  which  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a  title  peculiar  to  itfelf,  with  a 
fpirit  of  emulation,  than  another  which  is  call- 
ed after  its  colonel,  who  very  probably  may 

be  difliked. Many  perfons,  not  knowing 

why  thofe  regiments  which  bear  the  names  of 
provinces  in  France,  have  always  behaved  fo 
particularly  well,  impute  it  altogether  to  their 

natural. 
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natural  courage  ;  which  is  far  from  being  the 
real  reafon,  as  appears  from  what  I  have  juft 
been  obferving.  Thus  we  fee,  that  matters  of 
the  utmoft  importance  depend  fometimes  on 
trifles,  which  efcape  our  notice. 

Thefe  legions,  moreover,  form  a  kind  of 
univerfal  feminary  of  foldiers,  where  different 
nations  are  freely  adopted,  and  their  natural 
prejudices  ejffeitually  removed  -,  a  circumftance 
of  infinite  ufe  to  a  monarch,  or  a  conqueror, 
who  will  thus  always  have  a  world  to  recruit 
in. And  thofe  who  imagine,  that  the  Ro- 
man legions  were  totally  compofed  of  Roman 
citizens,  are  very  much  deceived;  for  they 
were  a  colled:ion  of  all  nations  :  but  it  was 
their  compofition,  their  difcipline,  and  their 
method  of  fighting,  which  gave  them  the  fu- 
periority  over  their  enemies,  and  obtained  their 
victories  ;  neither  were  they  vanquifhed  in 
their  turn,  till  thefe  prudent  meafures  became 
fupplanted,  and  negligence  and  degeneracy 
were  fuffered  to  prevail  in  their  flead. 


H  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        III. 

I.  Of  cavalry.  2.  Of  armour.  3.  Of  arms 
and  accoutrements  for  man  and  horfe. 
4»  Of  the  eftablifhment  of  cavalry  ;  toge- 
ther with  their  manner  of  forming,  enga- 
ging, and  marching.  5.  Of  foraging, 
green  and  dry.  6.  Of  tents,  and  the  me- 
thod of  incamping.  7.  Of  detachments, 
or  parties  of  light-armed  cavalry. 

ARTICLE       I. 

Of'  cavalry  in  general. 

THE  cavalry  ought  to  be  well  appointed  ; 
to  be  mounted  on  horfes  inured  to  fa- 
tigue ;  to  be  incumbered  with  as  little  baggage 
as  pofTible  ;  and  above  all,  that  leading  miftake 
of  making  the  horfes  fat  ffiould  be  avoided. 
The  oftener  likewife  they  fee  an  enemy,  the 
better  j  as  it  renders  them  familiar  with  dan- 
ger, and  capable  of  attempting  any  thing  :  but 
that  immoderate  love  which  we  are  apt  to  have 
for  the  horfes,  leaves  us  ignorant  of  their  real 
power  and  importance. 

I  had  a  regiment  of  German  horfe  in  Po^ 
land,  with  which  I  marched  in  eighteen 
months  above  fifteen  hundred  leagues ;  and  I 
pan  alfo  affirm,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 

was 
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was  fitter  for  fervice,  than  another  whdfe  horfes 
were  too  full  of  flelli.  Unlefs  cavalry  be  able 
to  endure  fatigue  in  running  and  violent  exer- 
cife,  they  are  in  reality  good  for  nothing  ;  but 
then  they  muft  be  broke  by  degrees,  and  fa- 
miliarized to  it  in  length  of  time  by  cuftom  ; 
after  which,  galloping  at  full  fpeed  by  fqua- 
drons,  and  a  conftant  ufe  of  violent  exercifes, 
will  both  preferve  them  in  better  condition, 
and  make  them  laft  much  longer;  it  will 
moreover  form  the  men,  and  give  them  a  mar- 
tial and  becoming  air.  To  exercife  the  horXes 
only  once  every  three  years,  and  then  but  in 
a  gentle  manner,  from  an  apprehenfion  that 
violent  fatigue  and  fweating  may  be  prejudicial 
to  them,  is  far  from  being  fufficient :  for  I 
infift  upon  it,  that  unlefs  they  are  accuftomed 
to  hard  treatment,  they  will  be  more  fubjed:  to 
diforders,  and  at  the  fame  time  become  inca- 
pable of  fervice. 

There  muft  be  two  kinds  of  cavalry,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  different  names  of  borfe  and  dra- 
goons :  of  the  former  of  which,  although  much 
the  beft,  the  number  muft  be  but  fmall,  be- 
caufe  they  are  attended  with  great  expence : 
but  their  ufe  and  application,  neverthelefs,  re- 
quires our  particular  attention.  Forty  fqua- 
drons  of  them  are  fufficient  for  an  army  of 
from  40  to  5a,ooo  men.  Their  movements 
fhould  be  fimple,  neceffary,  and  free  from  all 
tendency  to  lightnefs ;  the  eflential  point  being 
to  teach  them  to  engage  in  a  firm  body,  and 
never  to  difperfe.  The  mounting  of  grand 
H  a  guards 
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guards  is  the  only  duty  which  they  are  to  do ; 
for  efcorts,  detachments,  and  parties,  are  al- 
ways to  be  compofed  of  lighter  troops.  In  ge- 
neral, they  fhould  be  upon  a  fimilar  footing 
with  the  heavy  artillery,  and  never  fuifered  to 
march  but  with  the  army. 

The  men  are  to  be  flender  in  perfon,  and 
from  five  feet  fix  to  feven  inches  high :  their 
horfes  to  be  ftrong  and  thick,  and  never  un- 
der fifteen  hands  two  inches  high.  Thofe  of 
the  Germans  are  the  beft. 

They  are  to  be  armed  from  head  to  foot, 
and  the  front-rank  to  have  lances  hung  by  a 
flender  ftrap  to  the  pummel  of  the  faddle  > 
fwords  alfo  four  feet  long,  with  ftiff  three- 
fquare  blades  j  carbines,  but  no  piftols,  as  they 
will  only  increafe  the  weight ;  ftirrups  ;  but, 
inftead  of  faddles,  the  *  bows  only,  with  a 
pair  of  pannels  ft:uffed,  and  covered  with  black 
fheep-fkins,  which  are  to  ferve  by  way  of  a 
cafe,  and  to  come  acrofs  the  horfe's  cheft. 

In  regard  to  dragoons,  there  muft  be  at 
lead  twice  as  many  as  of  horfe  :  but  their  re- 
giments are,  neverthelefs,  to  be  compofed  of 
the  fame  numbers.  Their  horfes  are  not  to  be 
above  fourteen  hands  high,  nor  under  thirteen 
hands  two  inches.  Their  exercife  muft  be  full 
of  fpirit  and  velocity  3  and  they  are  alfo  to  know 
perfectly  well  that  of  the  infantry  :  their  arms 
are  to  be  fufees,  fwords,  and  lances ;  which 
laft,  when  they  difmount,  will  ferve  inftead 


*  See  plate  13. 
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of  pikes.  Their  faddles  and  furniture  are  to 
be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  horfe :  their 
perfons  muft  be  fmall,  and  their  height  from, 
five  feet  to  five  feet  one  inch  ;  never  exceeding 
two.  They  are  to  form  by  fquadrons  three 
deep,  and  to  march  in  the  fame  order  as  the 
horfe. 

When  they  difmount,  their  ranks  are  to  be 
open,  that  they  may  be  able  to  wheel  to  the 
right  by  half-quarter  ranks,  and  from  four 
form  eight  deep,  according  to  the  *  plan  an- 
nexed. After  they  have  linked  their  horfes, 
they  are  to  march  into  the  front  and  form,  lea- 
ving the  right  and  left  hand  man  of  every  rank 
on  horfeback  to  attend  them.  But  I  fhall  ex- 
plain this  evolution  more  particularly  in  ar- 
ticle 4. 

The  rear-rank  muft  be  taught  to  vault  and 
fkirmifh,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  light- 
armed  troops,  always  retreating  by  the  inter- 
vals between  the  fquadrons,  and  rallying  in  their 
rear :  but  the  front  and  centre  ranks  are  to 
ftand  faft,  as  the  horfe  do,  and  their  fulees  to 
be  flung. Thefe  dragoons  are  to  be  em- 
ployed on  all  the  petty  fervice  of  the  army  ; 
to  beat  up  the  enemy's  quarters  ;  to  form  e- 
fcorts  J  to  furnifti  out-parties  5  and  to  fcour  the 
country. 

Having  thus  explained,  in  general,  the  pro- 
per duties  of  the  cavalry,  it  becomes  necelTary 
to  proceed  to  the  fubjedt  of  the  fecond  article. 

•  See  plan  15. 
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ARTICLE       II. 

Of  the  ar?nour  of  the  cavalry  ^ 

T  A  M  at  a  lofs  to  know  why  armour  has  been 
-*■  laid  afide ;  for  nothing  is  either  fo  ufeful  or 
Ornamental.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  abolifhed  the  ufe  of  it. 
But  that  is  far  from  being  the  true  reafon ; 
becaufe  it  was  the  fafhion  in  Henry  IV.'s  reign, 
and  lince,  to  the  year  1667:  and  everyone 
knows,  that  powder  was  introduced  amongft 
us  long  before  that  time.  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  make  it  appear,  that  its  difufe  was  occalion- 
ed  by  nothing  but  the  inconvenience  of  it. 

That  a  fquadron  totally  unguarded,  accor- 
ding to  the  prefent  cuftom,  will  ftand  but  a 
bad  chance,  oppofed  to  one  armed  from  head 
to  foot,  is  inconteftable  ;  for  their  fwords  muft 
be  ufelefs  to  them.  Their  laft  and  only  re- 
fource,  therefore,  is  to  fire.  This,  as  it  is  al- 
ways highly  advantageous  to  reduce  an  enemy 
to  fuch  a  necefiity,  becomes  an  affair  well 
worthy  our  attention. 

I  have  invented  a  fuit  of  armour,  confifting 
of  thin  iron  plates,  fixed  upon  a  ftrong  buff- 
fkin,  the  entire  weight  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  pounds.  It  is  proof  againfl  the 
fword  and  pike  :  and  although  I  cannot  alledge 
it  to  be  the  fame  againft  a  ball,  efpecially  one 
that  is  fired  point-blank ;  neverthelefs,  it  will 
rcfifl  all  fuch  as  have  not  been  well  rammed 

down. 
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down,  as  become  loofe  in  the  barrel,  by  the 
motion  of  the  horfes,  or  are  received  in  an 
oblique  direction.  But  fuppoling  that  you  do 
fuftain  the  enemy's  fire,  that  of  the  cavalry  is 
never  very  dreadful :  and  it  is  a  general  obser- 
vation, that  thofe  who  have  availed  themfelves 
of  it,  have  been  always  defeated.  It  therefore 
becomes  advifeable,  even  to  oblige  them  to  give 
their  fire  ;  which  cannot  pofiibly  be  effed:ed 
with  more  certainty  and  eafe,  than  by  arming 
your  cavalry  in  the  manner  which  I  have  been, 
propofing  ;  for  as  that  will  render  them  invul- 
nerable by  the  fword,  an  enemy  will  naturally 
be  provoked  to  ufe  their  fmall-arms  :  but  the 
inilant  your  troops  have  received  their  fire,  they 
will  rufh  upon  them  with  irrefiftible  impetuo- 
fity,  grown  doubly  defperate  from  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  their  own  fecurity,  and  a  thirft  of  re- 
venge for  the  dangers  they  have  but  juft  efca- 
ped.  And  how  can  thofe  whofe  bodies  are 
quite  unguarded,  be  able  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  others,  who  are  thus,  in  a  manner,  in- 
vulnerable ?  for  their  perfons  are  fo  little  expo- 
fed,  that  it  will  be  impoflible  to  wound  them 
mortally. If  there  were  only  two  fuch  re- 
giments in  a  whole  army,  and  they  had  but 
routed  a  few  fquadrons  of  the  enemy,  the  dif- 
order  would  prefently  become  general,  from 
the  formidablenefs  of  their  appearance. 

This  kind  of  armour  will  not  only  have  a 
good  effed  to  the  eye,  but  reduce  the  expence 
of  the  cloathing  confiderably ;  for  nothing  more 
will  be  required,  than  a  fmall  buff-fkin  every 

fix 
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fix  years ;  a  cloak  every  three  or  four ;  and  a 
pair  of  breeches. The  hat  is  to  be  exchan- 
ged for  the  Roman  helmet  j  which  is  fo  grace- 
ful, that  nothing  can  be  comparable  to  it  j  and 
it  lafts,  as  does  alfo  the  armour,  during  a  man's 

life. Thus  the  drefs  will  be  rendered  much 

lefs  coftly,  and  more  ornamental :  your  cavalry 
will  no  longer  be  in  a  condition  to  dread  that 
of  the  enemy ;  but  rather  be  fired,  from  a 
fenfe  of  their  fuperiority,  with  an  eagernefs  to 
engage  them.  The  prince  who  firfi:  introduces 
this  cuftom  amongft  his  troops,  will  reap  his 
advantage  from  it  j  for  I  fliould  not  be  at  all 
furprifed,  to  fee  ten  or  a  dozen  fuch  horfemen, 
attack  and  defeat  a  whole  fquadron,  becaufe 
fear  would  prevail  on  one  fide,  and  courage 
on  the  other. 

To  fay  then,  that  the  enemy  will  adopt  the 
fame  meafures,  is  to  admit  the  goodnefs  of 
them:  neverthelefs,  they  will  probably  perfift 
in  their  errors  for  fome  time,  and  fubmit  to  be 
repeatedly  defeated  for  years,  before  they  will 
be  reconciled  to  fuch  a  change;  fo  reludtant  arc 
all  nations,  whether  it  proceeds  from  felf-love, 
lazinefs,  or  folly,  to  relinquifh  old  cufi:oms. 
Even  good  infl:itutions  make  their  progrefs  but 
fiowly  amongft  us ;  for  we  are  grown  fo  incor- 
rigible in  our  prejudices,  that  fuch  whofe  u- 
tUity  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  world,  are, 
notwithftanding,  frequently  rejected  by  us ; 
and  then,  to  vindicate  our  exceptions  upon  e- 
very  fuch  occafion,  we  only  fay,  'Tis  contrary 
to  ciijiom. 

To 
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To  induce  a  convidtion  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced, one  need  but  call  to  mind  the  num- 
ber of  years  during  which  the  Gauls  were  per- 
petually conquered  by  the  Romans,  without 
ever  attempting  to  retrieve  their  lolTes  by  any 
alteration  in  their   difclpline,    or  manner  of 

fighting. The  Turks  are  now  an  inftance 

of  the  fame  5  for  it  is  neither  in  courage,  num- 
bers, nor  riches,  but  in  difclpline  and  order, 
that  they  are  defed:ive. 

At  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin,  they  had  a- 
bove  100,000  men  j  we  only  40,000,  and  yet 
defeated  them.  At  that  of  Belgrade,  they  had 
more  than  double  their  former  number  3  we 
not  30,000  J  and  there  alfo  we  conquered  : 
and  this  will  always  be  the  event  of  their  bat- 
tles, while  they  depend  upon  rude  numbers, 
in  oppolition  to  ikilful  conduct.  Thefe  ex- 
amples ought  moreover  to  perfuade  us,  never 
to  be  prevented  in  any  thing. 

Any  objections  which  may  be  made  againft 
this  armour,  from  a  fuppolition  that  a  fliot  re- 
ceived through  it  will  be  more  dangerous,  are 
immaterial ;  becaufe  a  ball  will  only  force  its 
own  paffage  through  the  iron-work,  without 
carrying  the  broken  part  into  the  wound  along 
with  it.  But  let  us  even  grant  it  to  be  fo,  and 
only  weigh  the  advantages  refulting  from  the 
ufe  of  it,  with  the  bad  confequences  which 
will  attend  the  want  of  it,  and  We  /hall  find 
the  balance  greatly  in  our  favour  :  for  what 
will  fignify  the  lofs  of  fmall  numbers  thus  oc- 
cafioncd  by  their  armour,    provided  that,  in 

I  general. 
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general,  it  gives  us  the  fuperiority  over  our  e- 
nemies,  and  w^ins  our  battles  ?  If  therefore  it 
be  confidered,  how  many  men  lofe  their  lives 
in  an  engagement  by  the  fv^ord,  and  how  ma- 
ny are  dangeroufly  wounded  by  random  and 
weak  iliots,  againll;  all  which  this  kind  of  ar- 
mour will  be  a  protedion,    one  cannot  avoid 

acknowledging  the  utility  of  it. Nothing 

but  indolence  and  effeminacy  could  have  occa- 
iioned  its  being  laid  afide  :  to  carry  the  cuirafs, 
or  trail  the  pike  during  whole  years,  for  the 
uncertain  fervice  of  a  fmgle  day,  was  deemed 
perhaps  a  hardfliip  j  but  when  a  ftate  fo  far 
degenerates,  as  to  fuffer  the  difcipline  of  its 
troops  to  be  negled:ed,  or  convenience  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  utility,  one  may  venture  to 
foretell,  without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that  its 
ruin  is  approaching. 

The  Romans  conquered  the  world  by  the 
force  of  their  difcipline  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
that  declined,  their  power  decreafed.  When 
the  Emperor  Gratian  had  fuffered  the  legions 
to  lay  afide  their  cuiraiTes  and  helmets,  becaufe 
the  foldiers,  enervated  by  idlenefs,  complain- 
ed that  they  were  too  heavy,  their  fuccefs  for- 
fook  them  ;  and  thofe  very  barbarians  v/hom 
they  had  formerly  defeated  in  fuch  numbers, 
and  who  had  worn  their  chains  during  fo  ma- 
ny ages,  became  conquerors  in  their  turn. 


ARTI- 
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ARTICLE       III. 

Of  arms  and  accoutrements  for  J7tan  and  horfe, 

'npHE  men  are  to  have  rifled  *  carbines ; 
-■'  which  carry  much  further  than  any  others, 
and  are  more  ealiiy  loaded,  as  the  ramming 
down  of  the  charge  will  be  avoided,  which  is 
very  difficult  to  perform  on  horfeback  :  the 
bore  of  the  barrels  muft  be  narrow,  which  will 
increafe  the  violence  of  the  ball  in  its  difcharge  : 
they  muft  be  always  flung  over  their  flioulders 
in  an  engagement,  as  well  as  on  a  march. 

They  are  alfo  to  have  pouches  fixed  to  their 
waift-belts,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying 
any  thing,  like  thofe  in  ufe  amongft  the  Im- 
perial cav^alry. — — Their  fwords  muft  be  llung 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  carbines,  becaufe 
in  that  poiition  they  will  be  lefs  inconvenient, 
and  more  ornamental  :  their  blades  muft  be 
three-fquare,  that  they  may  be  elFed:ually  pre- 
vented from  ever  attempting  to  cut  with  them 
in  adion  ;  which  method  of  ufing  the  fword 
never  does  much  execution  :  they  are  alfo 
much  ftifter,  and  more  durable,  than  the  flat 
kind  :  they  muft  be  four  feet  in  length  ;  for  a 
long  fword  is  as  neceffary  on  horfeback,  as  a 
fhort  one  is  on  foot. Piftols   are  totally  to 

*  This  kind  of  carbine,  by  the  alliftance  of  a  Ipring,  opens 
at  the  breech,  and,  as  has  before  been  obferved,  receives  the 
charge  there.  The  barrel  is  alio  rifled  ;  on  which  account,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  a  circumlocution,  that  epithet  only  will  for 
the  future  be  niade  ufc  of  to  exprels  this  entire  piece  of  machinery. 
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be  laid  afide  -,  for  they  are  only  a  fuperfluous 
addition  of  weight  and  incumbrance. 

The  front-rank  fhould  be  furniflied  with 
lances  j  which  M.  de  MontecucuUi,  in  his  me- 
moirs, prefers  to  all  other  weapons  in  ufe  a- 
mongft  the  cavalry  -,  and  even  fays,  that  they 
are  irrefiftible  :  but  then  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  lanciers  fliould  be  armed  from  head  to  foot. 
■The  length  of  thefe  lances  muft  be  about 
twelve  feet,  and  the  ll:affs  hollow  j  they  weigh 
about  fix  pounds,  and  will  ferve  in  pitching 
the  tents,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  Thus 
the  incumbrance  of  tent-poles  will  be  avoided, 
which  have  a  very  bad  appearance  upon  a 
horfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  greatly  in- 
creafe  his  burden. 

We  now  come  to  the  horfe-accoutrements : 
And  with  regard  to  the  bridle,  I  am  far  from 
approving  of  that  with  a  bit :  inftead  of  which, 
I  would  recommend  a  head-flail  having  two 
ftraight  branches  j  and  from  the  part  where 
the  bit  is  ufually  placed,  a  leathern  Ifrap  fhould 
pafs  oyer  the  horfe's  nofe,  as  may  be  feen  in 
plate  *^Uy*rhis  being  contrived  to  draw  clofe, 
in  proportion  as  the  rider  tightens  his  reins, 
will  govern  a  horfe  effecSrually,  and  anfwer 
much  better  than  any  bit :  one  may  flop  and 
manage  the  moft  headflrong  horfe  at  pleafure, 
without  fpoiling  his  mouth,  or  inflaming  his 
jaws. 

There  is  a  confiderable  advantage  attending 
this  fort  of  bridle,  in  that  a  horfe  will  be  able 
to  feed  with  it  on,  as  well  as  offj  for,  by  on- 
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ly  flackening  the  reins,  he  is  at  full  liberty  to 
open  his  mouth  ;  and  by  tightening  them  a- 
gain,  he  is  compelled  to  fliut  it,  which  will 
prevent  his  lolling  out  his  tongue,  and  put  a 
ftop  to  fevcral  other  bad  cufloms  which  are 
learned  by  the  bit :  it  will  moreover  make  him 
raife  and  carry  well  his  head.  It  is  originally 
the  invention  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden. 

With  regard  to  the  faddle,  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely defedlive.  If  a  horfe  grows  lean,  the 
bow  bears  upon  his  {lioulders,  and  galls  him  : 
if  he  rolls  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  he  breaks 
it.  Thus  a  man  becomes  obliged  to  march 
on  foot  J  for  if  he  rides  upon  it  afterwards,  he 
fpoils  tlie  horfe's  back  :  befides,  the  buckles, 
flirrup-leathers,  and  other  appurtenances,  are 
hurtful,  expenfive,  and  heavy  :  they  are  per- 
petually growing  out  of  repair  ;  and  one  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  town-fad- 
dlers,  which  is  attended  with  no  fmail  incon- 
venience. 

From  thefe  defeds  of  the  faddle  now  in  life, 
I  have  been  induced  to  invent  another,  the 
form  and  /^onftrudlion  of  which  will  appear 
from  plate  13,  and  the  following  explanation. 

■ The  DOW  is  to  be  made  of  iron,  llrong 

and  well  tempered,  and  iixed  upon  a  pair  of 
cloth  or  leathern  pan n els,  fluffed  with  either 
wool  or  hair,  to  the  end  of  which  muft  be  faft- 
ened  the  crupper  :  over  thefe  muft  be  placed 
a  black  {heep-ilcin,  or  one  of  any  other  ani- 
mal, which  will  ferve  at  once  for  houiing,  and 
as  a  covering  for  the  pannels  :  this  fkin  is  to 
r      ,/   ,  be 
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be  brought  acrofs  the  horfe'scheft,  and  will  have 
a  graceful  effe6t ;  underneath  it  alfo  muft  go  a 
furcingle,  which,  in  that  pofition,  can  never 
gall  either  the  horfe  or  his  rider,  who,  at  the 
lame  time,  will  have  a  very  clofe  and  eafy 
feat.  The  ftirrups  are  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe 
ufed  at  the  manege,  faftened  at  the  bow  of  the 
faddle,  and  capable  of  being  fhortened  or 
lengthened  at  pleafure.  Thefe  pannels  and 
ll<:ins  are  never  to  be  taken  off  the  horfes  backs, 
either  by  night  or  day,  unlefs  it  be  to  drefs 
them,  after  which  they  muft  be  put  on  again. 
They  can  lie  down  with  them  very  well  ;  and 
when  any  fudden  alarm  happens,  the  men, 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  mount,  are  form- 
ed in  an  inftant.  On  grand  guards,  or  in 
rainy  weather,  all  that  will  be  required  to  keep 
the  fkins  clean  and  dry,  is  to  roll  them  up  up- 
on the  bows.  In  cafes  of  emergency,  the 
men  may  make  the  pannels  themfelves. 

This  entire  equipage  does  not  coft  the  third 
of  ours  J  is  infinitely  more  commodious ; 
v/eighs  nothing ;  and  never  galls  a  horfe's 
back. Having  thus  defcribed  the  accoutre- 
ments of  the  cavalry,  I  fhall  proceed  to  their 
utenfils. 

Every  man  is  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  large 
fack,  feven  feet  in  circumference,  and  five  in 
depth  ;  with  flings  for  the  arms,  as  may  be 
feen  in  plate^Sfwuithefe  being  filled  with  fo- 
rage, and  the  men  mounted  again,  are  to  be 
placed  by  their  comrades  en  croupe,  but  as  clofe 
to  their  backs  as  pofiibie  :  upon  any  alarm. 
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they  are  to  throw  down  their  facks,  and  to 
form  in  fquadron.  Thus,  as  they  are  never  to  go 
without  their  arms,  inftead  of  foragers  dilperfed 
about  in  a  diforderly  manner,  they  immediate- 
ly become  a  regular  body  of  troops,  prepared 
to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  But  I 
fhail  treat  hereafter  more  at  large  upon  this 
Inbjed:,  in  the  article  of  forage. 

While  the  horfes  are  grafing,  the  men  are 
to  cut  down  the  forage  by  handfuls  with  fickles, 
and  to  put  it  in  their  facks ;  but  it  muffc  be 
fuch  as  is  quite  dry,  although  there  fhould  not 
be  a  fufficient  quantity  upon  the  fpot  to  fill 
them ;  for  the  horfes  will  not  only  have  fed 
plentifully  while  it  is  gathering,  but  will  carry 
away,  without  any  kind  of  fatigue,  or  injury 
to  their  backs,  as  much  as  will  ferve  them  for 
two  or  three  days  :  from  one  piece  of  ground 
one  muft  go  to  another,  and  by  the  time  that 
the  laft  is  exhaufted,  the  firft  will  have  produ- 
ced a  frefh  fupply.  Thus,  provided  that  there 
are  five  or  fix  of  thefe  in  alternate  ufe  in  the 
^environs  of  a  camp,  the  cavalry  may  be  fubfifi:- 
ed  for  a  confiderable  time,  without  being  ha- 
rafi!ed,  by  long  marches,  to  fetch  their  forage. 
Thefe  facks,  if  fluffed  with  flraw,  will  alfo 
occafionally  ferve  for  beds. 

Sickles  are  better  than  fithes,  which  are  not 
only  troublefome,  but  have  a  very  difagreeable 
appearance  upon  a  horfe. 

Inftead  of  a  cantine  or  barrel,  every  man  is 
to  have  a  goat-fkin  b6ttle,  like  thofc  made  ufe 
of  in  hot  countries  to  hold  liquors  in.     This, 

with 
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with  his  linen,  ftockings,  cap,  a  cord,  and  his 
few  other  necefTaries,  is  to  be  put  into  the  bot- 
tom of  his  fack,  which  muft  be  afterwards 
rolled  up  together  with  his  cloak,  and  faften- 
ed  with  two  ftraps  upon  the  pannels  behind 

him. Thus  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  fmall 

compais,  that  monflrous  load  which  is  now 
carried  by  the  cavalry  j  and  which  both  hurts 
a  great  number  of  horfes,  and  incumbers  the 
men.  But  it  will  be  necelTary  every  now  and 
then  to  examine  the  mens  baggage,  and  to  oblige 
them  to  throw  away  every  thing  that  is  ufe- 
lefs.  I  have  frequently  done  it,  and  one  can 
hardly  imagine  what  quantities  of  ftuif  they 
conftantly  carry  with  them,  all  which  ferve  to 
increafe  not  a  little  the  burden  of  their  horfes. 
It  will  be  no  exaggeration  to  fay,  that  the  ve- 
ry fuperfluities  which  I  have  fometimes  found 
in  the  review  of  a  iingle  regiment,  and  order- 
ed to  be  thrown  away,  have  been  fufficient  to 
load  twenty  carriages.  This  is  one  of  thofee- 
vils  to  which  the  ruin  of  our  cavalry  may  be  in 
part  afcribed. 

ARTICLE       IV. 

Of  the  eflablifiment  of  cavalry^  together  with 
their  manner  oj for  mi  Jig,  engagwg,  and  march- 
ing. 

'npHE    regiments   of   horfe   and    dragoons 

-*■     ought  to  be  compoled  like  thofe  of  the 

foot  -J  that  is  to  fay,  of  fo'ur  centuries,  or  fqua- 

dronSi 
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drons,  each  of  which  is  to  confifl:  of  134  men, 
according  to  the  following  detail. 

^be  detail  of  a  century  of  cavalry, 

I  Centurion. 

I  Lieutenant. 

4  Sub-lieutenants. 

I  Cornet. 

I  Quartermafler. 

I  Captain  at  arms. 

1  Fourier. 

2  Standard-bearers. 
2  Trumpeters. 

10  Brigadiers. 
10  Siib-brigadiers-. 
100  Men. 


Total  134 
Staff-officers  the  fame  as  to  a  century  of  foot. 

With  refpedt  to  the  formation,  the  fqua- 
drons  of  horfe  are  never  to  be  diminifhed  in 
their  numbers,  but  always  kept  complete  to 
this  eflablidiment,  becaufe  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  required  to  perfect  a  trooper  in  his  bu- 
finefs )  that  none  but  the  veteran  horfes  will 
anfwer  in  fervice  j  and  that  they  are  to  form  a 
folid  body. 

As  to  the  dragoons,  they  may  be  either  re- 
duced, or  difmounted  in  time  of  peace  ;  for 
provided  they  do  but  remain  upon  the  efta- 

K  blifliment 
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bliiliment  of  the  infantry,  they  will  be  always 
ufeful. 

They  are  to  march  by  two's  in  narrow  places 
and  defiles,  but  by  fquadrons  where-ever  the 
ground  will  admit.  When  they  are  obliged 
to  leffen  their  front,  the  befi:  method  of  doing 
it,  is  to  rank  off,  and  march  by  the  centre,  as 
may  be  feen  in  plafe  i«)^/4The  fame  method 
is  to  be  obferved  in  lorming  again. 

In  time  of  war,  when  an  enemy  is  in  the 
field,  they  muft  always  march  in  fquadron,  and 
form  inftanily  again  after  the  paffage  of  all  de- 
files, efpecially  where  there  is  any  probability 
of  danger.  When  they  are  to  form,  and  march 
by  half-fquadrons,  it  muft  be  done  by  the 
centre. 

In  marching  by  two's,  the  greateft  care  mufl: 
be  taken,  that  none  of  the  men  double  their 
files ;  for  if  one  does  it,  all  will  do  it  5  by  which 
means  a  body  of  cavalry  will  confume  twelve 
hours  on  a  march,  which  otherwife  would  not 
have  required  above  half  that  time.  One 
falfe  fiiep  is  iufficient  to  create  all  this  delay, 
unlefs  the  officers  are  particularly  attentive : 
for,  if  not  immediately  remedied,  it  will  throw 
a  whole  column  into  confufion  ;  fome  will  be 
halting  in  one  place,  others  again  galloping  in 
another,  in  order  to  overtake  their  leaders. 
Nothing  is  fo  deftrudtivc  to  the  cavalry  as  this 
want  of  attention  ;  it  fliould  therefore  be  pu- 
niflied  with  the  utmoff  feverity.  When  there 
are  holes,  or  broken  parts  in  the  road,  which 
cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  much  better  to  make 
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a  general  halt,  and  repair  them,  than  to  fuf-= 
•f  er  troops  to  march  over  them  in  dilorder.  In 
paffing  through  v/aters  likewife,  the  horfes 
muft  never  be  fuffered  to  drink  5  for  the  halt- 
ing of  a  lingle  man  for  any  fuch  piirpofe,  will 
flop  a  whole  army.  As  often  therefore  as  that 
happens,  the  officers  fhouid  repair  immediate- 
ly to  the  fpot,  and,  inftead  of  fruitlefs  repri- 
mands, and  ill-timed  mercy,  inftantly  challife 
the  offender  in  an  exemplary  manner ;  which 
is  the  only  effectual  method  of  putting  a  flop 
to  V fuch  irregularities ;  for  otherwife  the  men 
will  be  perpetually  finding  out  fome  weak  pre- 
tence or  other  to  halt,  after  which  it  is  impof- 
iible  for  them  to  recover  their  ranks,  without 
galloping.  The  confequence  of  this,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  day's  march,  will  be,  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  reach  their  camp  till  night, 
when  they  might,  and  ought  otherwife  to 
have  arrived  there  by  noon.  If  therefore  this 
abufe  is  not  prevented  by  extraordinary  care 
and  attention,  a  few  days  march  is  fufficient 
to  ruin  the  beft  cavalry. 

All  the  different  movements  that  the  horfe 
are  required  to  learn,  are  the  wheelings  upon 
the  centre,  and  to  the  right  and  left  by  half- 
quarter  ranks  ;  which  laft  they  will  have  occa- 
fion  to  make  ufe  of,  in  order  to  take  poffeffion 
of  a  piece  of  ground,  when  its  narrownefs  will 
not  permit  them  to  do  it  in  fquadron ;  and 
likewiie  to  vary  their  manoeuvre,  or  to  change 
their  difpofition,  as  often  as  fituation  and  cir- 
cumftances  may.  require  it.  Neverthelefs,  the 
K  2  wheelings 
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wheelings  upon  the  centre,  when  pradlicable, 
are  always  the  beft,  becaufe  they  are  the  moil 
iimple. 

The  dragoons  muft  be  alfo  taught  to  wheel 
to  the  right  and  left  by  half-quarter  ranks  with 
great  celerity  and  exad:nefs,  when  they  are  to 
difmount.  A  troop  confifting  of  no  more  than 
fifty  men,  is  to  wheel  by  quarter  ranks  j  and 
by  half-quarter  ranks,  if  it  exceeds  an  hun- 
dred. When  a  body  of  dragoons  arrives  at  a- 
ny  pafs  which  they  are  to  defend  on  foot,  they 
are  immediately  to  draw  up  in  fquadron  ;  after 
that  to  perform  the  evolution  of  wheeling  to 
the  right  by  half-quarter  ranks,  as  defcribed 
in  plafe«5. '^nd  difmount.  The  horfes,  be- 
ing linked  together,  are  to  be  left  under  the 
care  of  one  brigadier,  and  one  fub-brigadier 
per  fquadron,  and  the  right  and  left  hand  man 
of  every  rank;  who  will  be  able  to  march 
them  about,  and  to  govern  them  with  eafe  : 
it  muft,  neverthelefs,  be  rendered  familiar  to 
them  by  pradice. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  as  a  fundamental  rule, 
never  to  halt  in  wheeling  upon  the  centre,  in 
order  to  drefs  and  ftraighten  the  ranks,  for  no- 
thing is  more  dangerous  in  adlion. 

When  the  horfe  are  to  charge  the  enemy, 
they  muft  be  ftricflly  injoined  to  keep  their 
ranks  and  files  clofe,  and  not  to  difperfe  on  a- 
ny  pretence  :  their  ftandards  are  to  be  facrcd 
to  them ;  and  whatfoever  may  be  the  event  of 
the  engagement,  their  duty  is  always  to  rally 
to  them.  When  cavalry  are  fo  well  verfed  in 
P  t   ""  /"■       It-  thefe 
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thefe  principles,  as  to  be  governed  by  them  in 
pradice,  they  will  be  invincible. 

In  charging,  they  are  iirfl:  to  move  off  at  a 
gentle  trot  to  the  diflance  of  about  an  hundred 
paces  J  from  thence  to  increafe  their  fpeed  in 
proportion  as  they  advance,  till  they  fall  at  laft 
into  a  gallop :  but  they  muft  not  clofe  to  the 
croup,  till  they  come  within  about  twenty  or 
thirty  paces  of  the  enemy ;  and  even  then, 
they  are  to  receive  the  following  word  of  com- 
mand, as  a  fignal  for  it,  from  an  officer.  Fol- 
low me  I As  this  manoeuvre  is  to  be  per- 
formed with  the  utmoft  celerity,  they  muft 
therefore  be  familiarized  to  it  by  conftant  ex- 
ercife  ;  but  it  is  above  all  things  neceffary,  that 
they  fhould  pradlife  galloping  large  diflances. 
A  fquadron,  that  cannot  charge  two  thoufand 
paces  at  full  fpeed  without  breaking,  is  unfit 
for  fervice  *.  It  is  the  fundamental  point ;  for 
after  they  have  once  been  brought  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfediion,  they  will  be  capable  of  a- 
ny  thing,  and  every  other  part  of  their  duty 
will  appear  eafy  to  them. 

The  dragoons  are  not  only  to  be  rendered  as 
perfect  as  the  horfe  in  thefe  exercifes,  but  muft 
alfo  be  taught  to  fkirmifli ;  their  rear-rank  is 
to  difperfe,  to  retreat,  and  form  again  with  ce- 
lerity :  they  are  to  pradife  firing  on  horfeback, 
with  fuch  rifled  fufees  as  are  ufed  by  the  light- 
armed  troops,  and  likev/ife  to  learn  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  infantry. 

In  time  of  peace,  and  in  winter-quarters  in 

*  The  Pruflian  cavalry  are  upon  this  footing, 

time 
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time  of  war,  their  horfes  are  to  be  violently 
exercifed,  at  lead  three  times  a-week,  in  or- 
der to  inure  them  to  fatigue,  and  to  keep  them 
in  wind. The  fame  fevere  ufage  is  alfo  pro- 
per for  the  heavy  cavalry  at  thofe  times  5  for 
they  muft  never  be  fpared,  or  tenderly  treat- 
ed but  in  the  field,  where  they  are  conflantly 
expofed  to  hardships. 

The  beft  opportunities  of  teaching  horfes  to 
ftand  fire,  are  when  the  infantry  perform  their 
cxercifes  j  but  they  muft  be  broke  to  it  by  flow 
degrees,  and  very  gentle  meafures ;  and  never 
be  beaten,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ftroked  and 
encouraged  as  much  as  pcfllble.  In  the  fpace 
of  a  month,  they  will  be  perfed:ly  reconciled 
to  it,  and  even  lay  their  heads  on  the  muzzle 
of  a  fufee,  without  any  fright  or  furprife.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  they  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  ap- 
proach too  clofe  during  the  firings;  for  if  once 
they  get  burnt,  it  will  be  no  eafy  matter  to 
bring  them  near  again  :  neither  muft  they  be 
allowed  to  wheel  fuddenly  about,  or  fidewife, 
when  the  men  fire ;  for  unlefs  thofe  motions 
are  guarded  againft  at  firft,  they  will  prefent- 
ly  become  habitual,  like  thofe  of  the  huflars. 

ARTICLE     V. 

Of  foraging^  green  and  dry, 

T?Oraging  makes  an  efTential  part  of  the 
-*■  art  of  war.  The  country  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  be,  muft  firft  be  reconnoitred;  and, 
in  doing  that,  the  difpofition  muft  be  made  : 

the 
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the  number  of  horfe  or  foot  recjliired  to  form 
the  chain,  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  danger,  and  the  nature  of  the  lituation  ;  but 
one  mufl  ahvays  endeavour  to  cover  at  leall 
one  fide  effedually  from  the  infults  of  the  e- 
nemy. 

The  method  of  foraging  for  the  cavalry, 
which  I  have  already  propofed  in  the  third  ar- 
ticle, will,  in  a  great  meafure,  prevent  thofe 
difagreeable  accidents,  to  which  fuch  parties 
are  in  general  expofed ;  yet  they  are  always  to 
have  one  flandard,  two  trumpeters,  and  one 
field-officer  per  regiment,  and  one  fubaltern 
per  fquadron. 

The  foragers  ought  not  to  difperfe  them- 
felves  too  far :  every  regiment  is  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  the  piece  of  ground  which  is  affign- 
ed  to  it,  and  its  foragers  are  to  be  obliged  to 
confine  themfelves  within  the  limits  of  it :  a 
detached  guard  of  ten  men  per  regiment,  are 
to  remain  with  their  ftandard,  together  with 
the  two  trumpeters ;  who,  in  cafe  of  any  a- 
ny  alarm,  are  to  found  the  call;  upon  which 
their  refpedive  foragers  are  immediately  to  re- 
pair thither. 

As  loon  as  every  regiment  has  done  fora- 
ging, and  all  the  men  belonging  to  it  are  af- 
fembled,  it  may  be  at  liberty  to  return  to 
camp,  without  waiting  for  the  others  ;  but 
the  chain  of  centries  is  to  continue,  as  long  as 
the  commanding  officer  ihall  think  proper. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  the  horfes  are 
galled  by  truffes ;  for  they  weigh  five  or  fix 

hundred 
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hundred  pounds,  and  fometimes  remain  up- 
on their  backs  eight  or  ten  hours :  now  and 
then  they  are  detained  abroad  whole  nights  on 
foraging  parties;  which  alone  is  fufficient  to 
ruin  them,  exclufive  of  any  other  duties.  If, 
in  marching  through  rough  roads,  or  defiles,  a 
trufs  breaks,  or  drops  off,  or  a  horfe  falls  down, 
the  whole  party  are  obliged  to  halt.  This  is  an 
accident  which  frequently  happens ;  and  while 
it  is  repairing,  the  other  horfes  being  impa- 
tient of  their  burdens,  grow  reftlefs,  and  kick 
one  another.  Thus,  inftead  of  one  trufs,  there 
are  prefently  twenty  thrown  down.  In  rainy 
weather  Hkewife,  the  ground  is  fo  foft  and 
flippery,  that  it  Is  Impoffible  for  them  to  keep 
their  feet ;  by  which  means  the  forage  muft  be 
dragged  through  the  dirt,  and  confequently  a 
great  part  of  it  fpoiled.  In  fhort,  it  is  better 
to  deprive  the  poor  animals  of  it  altogether, 
than  to  oblige  them  to  purchafe  it  at  fo  dear  a 
rate. 

According  to  the  method  of  foraging  that  I 
propoie,  neither  lofs  nor  inconvenience  can 
happen  ;  the  horfes  will  bring  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  forage  Into  camp,  without  being  expo- 
fed  to  any  fort  of  injury  in  the  carriage. 

But  befides  the  many  difficulties  attending  the 
prefent  manner  of  foraging,  which  I  have  a- 
bove  recounted,  one  might  add  the  confulion 
and  dillrefs  that  muft  enfue,  if  the  foragers  are 
attacked  at  any  diftance  from  their  camp.  The 
lofs  of  all  their  forage  Is  the  leaft  misfortune 
that  can  befal  them ;  for  as  they  always  take 

to 
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to  flight  oh  fiich  occafions,  and  every  man  en- 
deavours to  provide  for  his  own  fafety  only, 
their  diforder  is  fuch,  that  if  they  find  a  bridge, 
ford,  or  defile  in  their  vi^ay,  you  will  fee  them 
precipitate  themfelves  by  hundreds  :  their  fear 
io  totally  divefts  them  of  their  underftanding, 
that  they  cruih  and  drown  one  another. 

My  fcheme,  if  followed,  will  efi^edlually 
prevent  any  thing  of  this  kind  from  happen- 
ing :  for  the  enemy,  being  advertifed  of  your 
difpofition,  will  not  prefume  to  attack  you, 
from  a  certainty  of  being  repulfed  j  at  leaft  not 
without  a  very  fuperior  force  j  in  which  cafe  it 
will  be  impoffible  for  them  to  furprife  you, 
or  to  conceal  their  march  with  fo  large  a  body. 

Having  difpatched  what  is  called  green  fora- 
ging, I  fhall  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  dry. 
This  ufually  commences  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, To  do  it  in  fafety,  it  is  necefi^ary 
that  the  villages  (hould  be  pofi"efi"ed  by  infan- 
try, and  the  adjacent  country  covered  by  pa- 
troles,  and  advanced  parties  of  cavalry :  the 
main  body  muft  be  polled  as  near  the  centre 
as  pofiible,  that  it  may  be  in  equal  readinefs 
to  march  to  any  part  which  may  be  attacked. 
After  the  foraging  is  over,  all  the  parties  muft 
be  affembled,  in  order  to  form  the  rearguard  ; 
from  which  detachments  are  to  be  made,  to 
patrole  upon  the  flanks,  if  they  appear  expo- 
fed  to  any  danger  3  and  to  take  pofieflion  of 
the  pafles,  defiles,  eminencies,  ^c. 

That  part  of  the  forage  which  is  received  in 
L  grain, 
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grain,  the  men  mufl  threfh ;  and  cutting  the 
flraw  in  half,  put  the  whole  into  their  facks  *. 
This  method  of  conveyance  prevents  all  that 
lofs,  which  is  unavoidable  in  the  ufe  of  trufles, 
\vhere  all  the  corn  Iheds  in  carriage, 

ARTICLE     VI, 

Of  tents y   and  the  method  of  incamping. 

T  Have  already  obferved,  that  lances  are  to 
-*-  fupply  the  pla^^e  of  tent-poles  in  incamp- 
ing :  in  plate  06.  therefore  is  reprefented  a  tent, 
fupported  in  the  manner  which  I  have  above 
recommended,  and  capable  of  containing  a 
whole  century,  or  fquadron,  the  men  as  well 
as  horfes  included.  It  is  of  infmite  confequence 
to  keep  the  horfes  warm,  and  under  cover, 
particularly  in  the  autumn,  when  the  nights 
grow  cold  i  the  omiffion  of  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  reafons  why  they  wafte  away  fo  vili-^ 
bly  during  that  feafon. 

Thefe  tents  will  etfedually  protect  them 
from  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  efpecially  if 
the  men  furround  them  with  branches  platted 
together,  and  fweep  the  dung  into  the  inter- 
vals between,  becaufe  that  cementing  will 
form  a  kind  of  wall.  With  thefe  precautions 
the  horfes  will  require  much  lefs  feeding,  and 
confequently  not  be  expofed  fo  frequently  to 
the  fatigue  of  fetching  forage.  By  the  fame 
rule,  an  army  will  be  able,  both  to  fubfift  in 
one  place,  and  to  keep  the  field  much  longer, 

♦  See  plate  i\,  ^^A  J% 
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than  an  enemy  not  having  recourfe  to  the  like 
meallires ;  all  which  appear  to  me  circumftan-^ 
ces  highly  deferving  a  ferious  attention. 

According  to  the  prefent  method  of  picket- 
ing the  horfes,  they  certainly  Ipoil  the  greateft 
part  of  their  ftraw  when  it  rains,  by  trampling 
it  amongfl  their  dung ;  and  although  the  men 
fupply  them  with  frefh  litter  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions,  that  alfo  muft  prefently  be  reduced  to 
nothing  but  filth  :  to  avoid  lying  down  upon 
which,  they  reft  with  their  four  feet  and  head 
under  them,  catch  a  fevere  cold,  are  feized 
with  a  fit  of  the  colic,  and  die  upon  the  fpot. 

Under  thefe  tents  there  will  be  no  occafion 
for  ftraw  at  all,  as  the  ground  muft  always  re- 
main dry ;  which  will  produce  a  faving  of  at 
leaft  one  half  of  the  ufual  quantity  of  forage, 
and  confequently  diminifh,  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, the  labour  of  fetching  it.  Thus  you 
will  both  fpare  your  horfes,  and  be  able  to 
fubfift  a  much  longer  time  in  the  fame  camp. 

If  all  thefe  things  are  put  together,  and  pro- 
perly conlidered,  the  advantages  refulting  from 
what  I  have  propofed  will  ealily  be  conceived. 
Let  us  but  compare  my  method  of  foraging 
with  that  in  prefent  prad:ice  ;  reflect  upon  the 
various  accidents,  lofTes,  and  fatigues,  which 
conftantly  attend  the  latter,  oppoled  to  the 
eafe,  convenience,  and  fecurity  of  the  former, 
and  it  will  appear  how  much  it  deferves  the 
preference. 

The  carriage  of  thefe  tents,  notwithftand- 

ing  their  fize,    will  be  no  particular  incum- 

L  2  bra  nee 
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brance  to  the  horfes ;  or  they  may  be  made  to 

take  in  pieces,  and  be  carried  by  the  men. 

The  quantity  of  cloth  required  for  one  of 
them  is  near  fifty  ells  lefs  than  what  is  ufed 
for  a  fquadron  of  130  men,  according  to  the 
prefent  method ;  which  will  appear  an  extra- 
ordinary difference.  Neverthelefs,  fuch  as 
have  curiofity  enough  to  make  a  calculation, 
will  find  it  true. 

ARTICLE      VII. 

Of  detach  nwits,  or  parties  of  light -armed  ca'v  airy . 

'TpHE  theatre  or  fituation  of  a  war  mufl  de- 
-*'  termine  the  utility,  as  well  as  fuccefs  of 
parties.  Large  detachments  of  cavalry  are  fel- 
dom  employed,  but  upon  enterprifes  which 
require  vigour  and  expedition  j  fuch  as  the  in- 
tercepting of  convoys,  furpriUng  of  pofls,  or 
fuflaining  of  advanced  parties  of  infantry  j  on 

all  which  they  are  of  great  ufe. Amongfl 

other  inftances,  fuppofe  you  receive  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy  have  a  deiign  to  attack 
your  rearguard,  or  your  baggage,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  force  j  they  will  be  deterred  from 
putting  it  in  execution,  if,  the  day  before 
your  march,  you  have  detached  a  large  body 
an  oppoiite  v^^ay  j  for  that  will  ferve  to  amufe 
them,  and,  being  at  a  lofs  to  know  politivelv 
its  route  or  defti nation,  they  will  be  afraid  of 
falling  in  between  both  your  parties,  and  be- 
coming expofed  to  two  fires.  Detachments 
of  this  kind  fhould  be  always  flrong,  and  the 

commanding 
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commanding  officers  men  of  parts  and  expe- 
rience ;  for  of  all  the  duties  incident  in  fer- 
vice,  thefe  are  the  moft  replete  with  hazard 
and  difficulty  in  execution  ;  at  leaft,  where 
the  objedl  is  not  fixed  :  otherwife,  when  or- 
dered to  take  pofleilion  of,  or  furprife  fome 
particular  poft,  or  to  intercept  fome  convoy, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  governed 
by  their  inftrudlions. 

The  duty  of  the  cavalry  is  fuch  as  renders 
a  knowledge  of  the  feat  of  war  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  them  ;  their  excellence  confifts  in 
refolution,  and  a  quick  perception  of  every  li- 
tuation  or  circumftance  capable  of  producing 
any  advantage.  Parties  of  them  muft  be  al- 
ways out;  but,  in  general,  they  are  not  to 
confift  of  more  than  fifty  men,  and  fhould  a- 
void  engaging  with  the  enemy  ;  for  the  inten- 
tion of  them  is  nothing  more  than  to  gain  in- 
telligence,   and  to  pick  up  prifoners. If 

the  enemy  is  bold  in  his  meafures,  and  makes 
large  detachments  to  oppofe  yours,  a  watchful 
eye  mufi:  be  kept  over  his  condudl,  till,  by  a 
conftant  obfervation  of  all  his  proceedings,  a 
fuccefsful  opportunity  may  be  found  of  attack- 
ing him  by  furprife  with  a  more  powerful 
force.  Having  then  obtained  a  fuperiority  in 
the  field,  he  will  no  longer  prefume  to  moleft 
your  fmall  parties  :  you  will  be  able  to  obferve 
all  his  motions,  fo  that  it  will  be  impoffible  for 
him  to  take  the  leaft  ftep  without  your  recei- 
ving immediate  intelligence  of  it ;  you  will  re- 
main fecure  and  undifturbed,    he  expofed  to 

continual 
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continual  fatigue  and  danger  ;  your  foraging- 
parties  will  be  fubjedt  to  no  interruption,  his 
obliged  to  ufe  the  utmoft  precautions  to  efcape 
it. 

Thefe  are  the  duties  on  which  dragoons  are 
to  be  employed  j  and,  after  having  been  in- 
ured to  them  by  practice,  they  will  be  infi- 
nitely fuperior  to  hulTars  j  becaufe  they  are  ca- 
pable of  the  fame  expedition,  and  much  more 
iervice.  A  party  of  fifty  dragoons  need  be  un- 
der no  apprehenfions  from  the  appearance  of 
a  multitude  of  hufiTars  j  for  they  are  always  to 
march  on  a  trot  j  and  when  they  come  to  the 
leaft  defile,  the  huflars  will  not  dare  to  purfue 
them  further.  After  they  have  been  taught, 
by  exercife  and  experience,  to  know  their  own 
power,  no  enterprife  will  appear  difficult  to 
them ;  infomuch  that  even  the  enemy's  grand 
guards  will  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  perpetual 
infults  from  them. 


CHAP.        IV. 

I.    Of  the   grand   manoeuvre.      2.    Of  the 
column. 

ARTICLE       I. 

Of  the  grand  mciiiceiivre, 

IAm  perfuaded,  that  unlefs  troops  are  pro- 
perly fupported  in  an  adion,    they  mufl 
be  defeated  ^    and  that  the  principles  which 
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M.  de  Montecuculli  has  laid  down  in  his  me- 
moirs, are  founded  upon  certainties.  He  fays, 
that  infantry  and  cavalry  fliould  be  always  re- 
ciprocally fuftained  by  each  other.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  we,  in  dire(ft  oppofition  to  his  meafures, 
poft  all  our  cavalry  upon  the  wings,  and  our 
infantry  in  the  centre,  each  to  be  fuftained  by 
itfclf  only  :  which  difpofition,  as  the  interval 
between  our  lines  is  ufually  five  or  fix  hundred 
paces,  is  in  itfelf  fufiicient  to  intimidate  the 
troops  ;  becaufe  it  is  natural  for  every  man 
who  fees  danger  before  him,  and  no  relief  be- 
hind, to  be  difcouraged  :  and  this  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  even  the  fecond  line  has  fometimes 
given  ground,  while  the  firft  was  engaging  j 
which  is  what  many  others,  probably,  as  well 
as  myfelf,  have  {Qen  happen  more  than  once ; 
and  although  it  feems  hitherto  to  have  efcaped 
the  refledion  of  any,  cannot,  as  I  have  alrea- 
dy obferved,  be  imputed  to  any  other  caufe, 
than  the  frailty  of  the  human  heart.  The 
following  is  a  tranfcript  of  what  the  above- 
mentioned  illufi:rious  author  fays  upon  this 
fubjed:. 

"  In  the  armies  of  the  ancients,  every  regi- 
"  ment  of  foot  had  a  certain  proportion  of 
"  horfe  and  artillery.  The  horfe  were  divi- 
"  ded  into  two  forts,  under  the  appellation  of 
"  heavy-armed  and  light-armed  -,  the  former 
"  of  which  wore  breafii-plates  :  why  therefore 
"  would  they  incorporate  thefe  difi:ind:  bodies 
**  together,  unlefs  it  was  on  account  of  the 
"  abfolute  neceflity  of  fi4ch  a  connexion,  and 

"  the 
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"  the  mutual  fervice  they  would  be  capable  of 
**  rendering  each  other,  by  ading  in  concert  ? 
**  According  to  the  modern  practice,  where  all 
**  the  infantry  is  ported  in  the  centre,  and  the 
"  cavalry  upon  the  flanks,  to  the  extent  of  fe- 
"  veral  thoufand  paces,  how  is  it  poffible  they 
"  can  fupport  each  other  ?  If  the  cavalry  are 
"  defeated,  it  is  evident  that  the  infantry,  be- 
''  coming  abandoned,  and  their  flanks  expofed, 
"  mull  unavoidably  fhare  the  fame  fate  from 
*^  the  enemy's  cannon  at  leaft,  if  not  by  other 
*'  means ;  which  happened  to  the  Swedes  in 
"  the  year  1614.  When  their  cavalry  had 
"  been  driven  off  the  field  of  battle,  they  per- 
*'  ceived  the  error  of  their  difpofition  ;  and,  in 
"  order  to  remedy  it,  pofled  fome  platoons  of 
*^  mufketeers  betv/een  the  fquadrons :  but  all 
"  efforts  were  then  ineffectual ;  for  the  fqua- 
"  drons  were  totally  difordered,  and  the  pla- 
"  toons,  not  having  any  body  of  troops  at  hand 
"  to  retire  to,  nor  pikemen  to  cover  them, 
*'  were  put  to  the  fword  ;  for  how  could  they 
"  pofTibly  retreat  to  their  infantry,  which  was 
*^  at  fo  great  a  diflance  ?" 

It  is  for  thefe  reafons  that  I  have  polled  fmall 
bodies  of  cavalry,  at  the  dillance  of  thirty  pa- 
ces, in  the  rear  of  my  infantry ;  and  battalions 
of  pikemen,  formed  in  the  fquare  *,  in  the 
interval  between  my  two  wings  of  cavalry ;  in 
the  rear  of  which  likewife,  it  will  be  able  to 
rally,  if  broken  or  repulfed  +. 

,    /.  My 

*  Secplafr7./']?   S/ 

f  Perhaps  it  may  be  objeftcd;  that  this  cavalry,  if  repulfed 

by 
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My  fecond  line  of  cavalry  will  never  fly,  fo 
long  as  they  fee  the  fquare-battalions  in  their 
•  front,  and  their  countenance  will  alfo  animate 
the  lirft.  The  battalions  will  maintain  their 
ground,  from  the  perfuafion  of  being  foon  fuc- 
coured  by  the  cavalry,  who,  under  the  cover 
of  their  fire,  and  a  vigorous  refiftance,  will  pre- 
fently  form  again,  and  renew  the  charge  with 
frefh  courage,  in  order  to  retrieve  their  honour, 
and  wipe  out  the  difgrace  of  their  late  difcom- 
fiture:  the  battalions  will  moreover  ferve  to 
cover  the  flanks  of  the  infantry. 

Some  very  improperly  port  Imall  bodies  of  in- 
fantry between  the  intervals  in  their  line  of  ca- 
valry. The  weaknefs  of  this  difpolition  is  alone 
fufficient  to  intimidate  them  -,  for  the  foot 
fee,  that  if  the  cavalry  are  defeated,  they  muft 
inevitably  be  cut  to  pieces :  and  if  the  cavalry, 
who  have  alfo  a  dependence  upon  them,  make 
but  a  briflc  movement,  they  leave  them  be- 
hind ;  fo  that  perceiving  they  have  loft  their 
afliftance,  they  foon  fall  into  confuflon  ;  and 
being  put  to  flight,  leave  the  flanks  of  your 
army  open  to  the  enemy. 

Others  again  pofl:  fquadrons  of  cavalry  a- 
mongfl:  their  infantry;  which  is  equally  abfurd  ; 
for  the  defl:ru(5lion  of  horfes  from  the  enemy's 

by  the  enemy,  •will  fall  into  diforder  upon  tlie  fquare-battalions. 
But  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the  Marfiial  furnidies  them 
with  pikes  on  purpofe  to  render  them  capable  of  oppofing  the 
Ihock  of  cavalry  :  befides,  the  intervals  between  them  are  fo 
large,  that  however  precipitate  the  horfe  might  be  in  their  re- 
treat, it  is  improbable  they  would  fall  upon  them  ;  but,  for  a 
farther  fecurity,  they  might  be  covered  with  chevaux  de  frife. 

M  fire 
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fire  occafions  diforder ;  and  if  the  cavalry  give 
way,  the  infantry  will  prefently  do  the  fame. 

But  I  would  alk  in  what  manner  fquadrons 
in  this  difpofition  are  to  a6t  ?  Are  they  to  (land 
faft,  fword-in-hand,  and  wait  the  attack  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  firing  and  advancing  upon 
them  with  fixed  bayonets  ?  or  muft  they  make 
the  charge  themfelves  ?  If  they  do  the  laft, 
and  are  repulfed,  which  will  mofl  probably  be 
the  cafe,  they  muft  break  their  own  infantry 
in  their  retreat ;  becaufe  it  will  be  difficult  for 
them  to  find  their  former  pofts  again,  and  the 
intervals  allowed  them  being  fmall,  will  cer- 
tainly have  been  filled  up  :  for  the  battalions 
are  fubjecSt  to  fuch  great  inconveniencies  from 
their  prefent  method  of  forming,  that  the  dif- 
order of  a  few  files,  whether  occafioned  by 
their  own  movement,  the  doubling  of  the 
ranks,  or  the  enemy's  cannon,  is  fufficient  to 
throw  the  whole  into  irretrievable  confufion. 

It  is  far  otherwife  with  my  centuries : 

they  follow  each  their  refpecftive  ftandard,  and 
keep  in  a  body  together  ;  all  diforders  amongft 
them  are  eafily  remedied  ;  and  if  not,  fo  long 
as  they  are  guided  by  their  ftandards,  which 
are  to  range  in  a  line  with  that  of  the  le- 
gion, no  fatal  confequence  can  enfue  ;  becaufe 
the  officers  will  be  able  to  keep  the  ranks 
ftraight,  which  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  do 
in  the  battalions ;  and  this  being  alfo  one  great 
defed  in  M.  de  Folard's  column,  I  /hall  take 
the  prefent  opportunity  to  give  my  fentiments 
of  it. 

ARTI- 
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ARTICLE      II. 

Of  the  Column. 

'^rOtwithftanding  the  very  great  regard  I 
•*-^  have  for  the  ChevaHer  Folard,  and  the 
high  efteeni  I  entertain  for  his  ingenious  wvi- 
tings,  yet  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  opinion, 
concerning  the  column.  It  is  ftriking  indeed, 
and  formidable  in  appearance,  and  the  idea  of 
it  which  firil  prefented  itfelf  to  my  imagination, 
feduced  for  a  while  my  judgment,  till,  by  try- 
ing it  in  execution,  I  became  convinced  of  my 
error.  The  following  analyfis,  or  calculation, 
will  be  necelTary  to  difcover  the  defed:s  of  it. 

In  adion  every  man  is  to  be  allowed  one 
foot  and  a  half,  or  eighteen  inches  diftance ; 
and  the  flanks  of  the  column  are  to  face  out- 
wards 'y  which  flanks,  in  whatfoever  order  it  is 
formed,  mufl:  be  always  compofed  of  at  leafl: 
forty  files  in  depth,  upon  twenty-four  ranks  in 
breadth  :  thus,  when  faced,  it  confequently 
takes  up  flxty  feet  for  its  flank-front.  In 
marching,  it  requires  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty, which  is  double  its  former  difl:ance,  be- 
caufe  a  man  will  not  be  able  to  move  without 
kicking  his  leader,  if  confined  within  the  fpace 
of  eighteen  inches ;  but  to  march  with  celeri- 
ty, mufl:  be  allowed  three  feet :  fo  that  when 
the  front  of  the  column  marches  firfl:  oif  its 
ground,  the  rear  will  be  obliged  to  wait,  till  it 
has  gained  fixty  paces  j  and  likewife  to  march 
the  fame  difl:ance,  after  the  front  has  halted ; 
M  z  which^ 
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which,  as  it  muft  make  intervals  in  the  flanks, 
will  expofe  them  to  great  danger.  This  defed: 
will  naturally  be  increafed,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  files  which  are  added  3  fo  that 
a  column,  confifHne  of  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty,  will  occupy  in  its  ftanding  order  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  feet  in  length  ;  and,  of  courfe, 
feven  hundred  and  twenty,  marching.  After 
having  pierced  the  enemy,  its  flanks  are  to  face 
to  the  right  and  left  outwards,  in  order  to 
charge  their  broken  ranks  j  but  as  it  takes  up 
double  its  proper  allowance  of  ground,  its  files 
will  remain  open,  and  large  intervals  be  left ; 
cffccially  if  the  charge  is  made  with  fpeed  and 
impetuofity,  which,  ought  to  be  the  property 
of  {]'e  column. 

The  Chevalier  is  very  much  deceived  in 
in^iagining  it  to  be  a  body  capable  of  moving 
with  eafe  ;  infomuch  that  I  do  not  know  any 
one  fo  unwieldy,  particularly  when  it  is  form- 
ed in  the  manner  jufl;  above  defcribed.  If  it 
happens,  that  the  files  are  once  difordered,  ei- 
ther by  marching,  the  unevennefs  of  the 
ground,  or  the  enemy's  cannon,  which  laft 
mufl:  make  dreadful  havock  amongfl:  them,  it 
will  be  impoffihle  to  reflore  them  to  good  or- 
der again.  Thus  it  becomes  a  huge,  inacfiive 
mafs,  divefl:ed  of  all  manner  of  regularity,  and 

totally  involved   in   confufion. 1    do   not 

think,  notwidifl:anding  what  the  Chevalier  fayS:, 
that  the  weight  of  it  can  be  of  any  great  con- 
sequence, for  the  men  do  not  pufli  one  an- 
other forwards  in  the  manner  which  he  de- 

fcribes  j 
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fcribes  ;  neither  is  it  poilible  they  fhould,  while 
they  take  up  three  paces  diftance,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  do  in  marching. 

In  retreating,  it  has  the  advantage  of  batta- 
lions formed  in  the  fquare  ;  not  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  marching  with  more  celerity,  but  be- 
caufe  every  part  moves  together  ;  and  although 
it  be  even  pierced  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  in 
purfuit,  yet  the  injury  it  will  thereby  fuftiin 
is  inconliderable ;  for  they  muft  be  expofed  to 
a  fire  from  behind,  and  the  interval  they  make 
will  prefently  be  clofed  up. 

Two  battalions,  formed  back  to  back,  will 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  marching  by  files, 
and  facing  to  the  right  and  left  outwards,  when 
neceffary.  This  method  of  retreating  mufl  be 
performed  very  flovv^ly ;  for  otherwife  the  rear 
will  foon  be  feparated  from  the  main  body,  by 
reafon  of  that  diilance  of  three  feet,   which 

every  man  will  take  up  in  marching. But 

to  believe,  that  the  column  is  an  ad:ive  and 
light  body,  is  an  error  of  which  I  am  tho- 
roughly convinced  5  infomuch  that  I  am  even 
induced  to  think  it  a  dangerous  difpofition, 
when  compofed  of  but  twenty- four  by  fixteen, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  it  again, 
when  once  broken  or  difordered.  Properly,  it 
fhould  never  confift  in  breadth  of  more  than 
two  battalions,  formed  each  four  deep ;  which 
does  not  at  all  confound  their  natural  order. 

What  I  have  been  faying  concerning  the 
room  which  every  man  mufl  neceffarily  take 
up,  fhews  the  danger  of  marching  by  files.  If 

you 
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you  do  it  in  the  prefence  of  an  enemy,  in  or- 
der to  fill  up  any  interval,  you  muft  inevitably 
be  undone  j  for  your  battalion  will  then  oc- 
cupy double  its  former  quantity  of  ground, 
and  you  will  alfo  require  double  the  proper 
time  to  form  it  again  :  As,  for  inftance,  fuppo- 
fing  your  battalion  confifts  of  600  men  with 
files  clofed,  it  will  cover  225  feet ;  if  it  is  to 
gain  ground  to  the  right,  the  right-hand  man 
will  have  marched  that  diftance  before  the  left- 
hand  man  has  moved  ;  and  after  the  former 
has  halted,  the  latter  will  have  the  fame 
numb^  of  feet  to  march,  before  the  battalion 
can  be  in  its  proper  order,  to  face  to  the  front 
again;  which  together  takes  up  as  much  time 
as  would  be  necelTary  to  march  the  diftance  of 
450  feet,  or  180  paces.  If  then  the  enemy  is 
a  hundred  paces  off,  and  feizes  this  opportu- 
nity to  charge  you,  he  will  have  the  advantage 
of  as  much  time,  before  you  can  be  formed, 
as  is  required  to  march  eighty  paces.  The 
danger  of  this  movement  naturally  increafes, 
in  proportion  as  you  augment  the  number  of 
troops  that  are  to  make  it  j  for  if  you  have  four 
battalions,  and  the  enemy  is  at  the  diftance  of 
800  paces,  you  are  expofed  to  as  great  a  dif- 
advantage.  In  this  I  proceed  upon  geome- 
trical principles,  to  which  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  on  many  occafions  in  war. 

The  ta6l  or  cadence  is  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy for  thefe  defeats,  on  which  the  event  of 
all  engagements  totally  depends.  It  is  what  I 
have  dwelt  upon  the  longer,  on  purpofe  to  de- 

monftrate 
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monftrate  the  great  efficacy  of  it,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  expofe  the  ignorance  of  our  mo- 
dern difciplinarians  ;  who,  notwithflanding 
they  concur  with  me  in  regard  to  the  reaHty 
of  thefe  errors,  remain  yet  unacquainted  with 
any  other  method  of  avoiding  them  in  prac- 
tice, than  by  marching  (low^. 

We  cannot  even  bring  a  fingle  battalion, 
drawn  up  but  four  deep,  to  the  charge,  with- 
out being  fubjed  to  the  inconvenience  of 
which  I  have  been  fpeaking  ;  unlefs  we  march 
at  a  fnail's  pace,  our  ranks  and  files,  when  we 
approach  the  enemy,  are  open.  This  mon- 
ftrous  defedl  in  our  difcipline  is  what  gave  rife 
to  the  prefent  method  of  firing;  for  to  charge 
otherwife,  it  is  neceilary  to  move  brifkly  and 
together;  which  cannot  be  done,  allowing  only 
eighteen  inches  to  a  man,  without  the  taBic. 

It  is  alfo  impoffible,  that  the  Romans  and 
Macedonians,  as  their  manner  of  forming  was 
in  clofe  and  deep  order,  could  engage  with- 
out it.  It  is  a  term  which  is  very  familiarly 
ufed,  but  has  hitherto,  methinks,  been  totally 
mifapplied  or  miftaken. 

I  have  frequently  been  furprifed,  that  the 
column  is  not  made  ufe  of  againft  the  enemy 
on  a  march  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  a  large  ar- 
my always  takes  up  then  three  or  four  times 
more  ground  than  is  necefTary  to  form  it.  If, 
therefore,  you  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
route,  and  the  hour  at  which  he  is  to  begin  his 
march,  although  he  is  at  the  diftance  of  fix 
leagues  from  you,   you  would  have  very  fuffi- 

cient » 
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cient  time  to  intercept  him;  for  his  front 
ufually  arrives  in  the  new  camp  before  his  rear 
has  quitted  the  old.  It  is  impoffible  to  form 
troops  that  take  up  fo  much  more  than  their 
proper  quantity  of  ground,  without  making 
large  intervals,  and  a  dreadful  confufion. 
Notwithftanding.  which,  I  have  very  often  it^vi 
the  enemy  fuffer  it  to  be  done  without  mo- 
leftation ;  when  one  would  have  imagined, 
that  nothing  lefs  than  fafcination  could  have 
prevented  his  taking  the  advantage  of  an  op- 
portunity fo  favourable  to  him. 

The  prefent  fubjed:  might  furnifh  a  very 
ufeful  chapter  -,  for  how  many  different  coun- 
tries will  occafion  fuch  ftraggling  marches  ? 
and  in  how  many  places  may  one  make  an  at- 
tack without  rifking  any  thing  ?  how  frequent- 
ly does  it  happen  to  an  army,  to  be  divided  on 
its  march  by  bad  roads,  rivers,  difficult  pafTes, 
^c.  ?  and  how  many  fituations  will  enable  you 
to  furprife  fome  part  of  it  ?  How  often  do  op- 
portunities prefent  themfelves  of  feparating  it, 
fo  as  to  be  able,  although  inferior,  to  attack 
one  part  with  advantage,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
by  the  proper  difpofition  of  a  fmall  number  of 
troops  only,  prevent  its  being  relieved  by  the 
other  ?  But  all  thefe  circumftances  being  as 
various  and  undeterminate  as  the  fituations 
which  produce  them,  nothing  more  is  requi- 
red, than  to  keep  good  intelligence,  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to  affume  the 
courage  to  execute;  for  as  thefe  affairs  are  ne- 
ver decifive  on  your  fide,  and  may  be  fo  on 

that 
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that  of  the  enemy,  the  rifk  you  run  is  Incon- 
fiderable,  when  compared  with  the  advantages 
you  may  gain  :  the  manner  of  attack  is  with 
the  heads  of  your  columns,  which  are  to  charge 
as  fafl  as  they  arrive,  and  to  be  fuftained  by 
the  others  which  follow  5  fo  that  your  difpofi- 
tion  is  made  in  a  manner  fpontaneouily,  and 
you  attack  an  enemy  without  either  order  or 
fupport,  and  totally  unprepared  to  make  any 
defence. 

Thus  have  I  defcribed  the  natural  ufe  and 
properties  of  the  column.  But  I  find  I  have 
wandered  from  my  defign,  which  was,  to  con- 
fine myfelf  here  to  the  rudiments,  or  firft  prin- 
ciples of  the  military  art,  and  to  referve  my 
obfervations  on  the  fublime  branches  for  ano- 
ther place. 


CHAP.       V. 

Of  fire-arms^  and  the  inethod  offirijig. 

I  Have  already  obferved,  that  the  prefent 
method  of  firing  by  word  of  command,  as 
it  keeps  the  foldier  in  a  conftrained  pofition, 
prevents  his  levelling  with  any  exa^lnefs ;  and 
that  it  is,  moreover,  dangerous  in  all  fitua- 
tions  where  there  is  a  pofTibility  of  coming  to 
clofe  quarters.  You  muft  necefi"arily  halt,  in 
order  to  give  your  fire ;  and  if  the  enemy  re- 
ferves  his,  and  at  the  fame  time  marches  briiTc- 
ly  up,  you  muft  infallibly  be  defeated;    for 

N  vour 
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your  troops  depend  upon  the  execution  to  be 
done  by  their  difcharge,  and  when  they  after- 
wards perceive  their  expedations  fo  dreadfully 
difappointed,  they  will  certainly  abandon  you. 

For  thefe  reafons  the  firing  of  fmall  arms, 

where  the  clofe  fight  is  pradicable,  ought  en- 
tirely to  be  laid  afide ;  but  where  you  are  fe- 
parated  from  an  enemy  by  hedges,  ditches,  ri- 
vers, hollows,  and  fuch  like  obftacles,  it  is  of 
great  ufe,  and  cannot  be  too  much  encoura" 
ged. 

I  have  above  recommended  the  rifled  fufee, 
as  it  is  charged  quicker,  and  carries  not  only 
further,  but  with  more  exa<5tnefs.  According 
to  the  prefent  method  of  loading,  the  foldiers, 
in  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  an  engagement,  ve- 
ry feldom  ram  down  their  charge,  and  are  al-» 
fo  very  apt  to  put  the  cartridges  into  the  bar- 
rel, without  biting  off  the  caps ;  by  negledt- 
ing  to  do  which,  many  of  the  arms  are  of 
courfe  rendered  ufelefs. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  mifchief,  I  would 
have  the  cartridges  larger  than  the  muzzle  of 
the  pieces,  that  the  men  may  not  be  able 
through  carelefTnefs  to  load  that  way :  they 
fhould  alfo  be  made  of  parchment,  and  pafted 
up  at  the  tops,  which  would  eafily  be  uncap- 
ped with  the  teeth  5  and  they  ought  to  con- 
tain a  fufficient  quantity  of  powder  for  both 
the  priming  and  charge.  The  balls  are  to  be 
carried  in  the  pouches,  which  in  adlion  the 
men  are  to  take  out  by  four,  or  five  at  a  time. 
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and  to  hold  them  in  their  mouths,  for  the  fake 
of  more  readinefs  in  loading. 

To  diflodge  the  enemy  from  any  poft  on  the 
other  fide  of  a  river ;  from  hedges,  ditches, 
and  fuch  other  fituations,  where  the  ufe  of 
fmall  arms  is  necelfary ;  I  would  appoint  an 
officer,  or  non-commifTioned  officer,  to  the 
command  of  every  two  files ;  who  ffiould  ad- 
vance the  leader  of  the  firft  a  pace  forwards, 
and  fliew  him  where  he  is  to  diredl  his  fire, 
permitting  him  afterwards  to  ufe  his  own  time; 
that  is,  to  avoid  hurrying  him  to  make  it,  be- 
fore he  has  taken  proper  aim  at  his  obje(5t. 
Having  fired  his  own  fufee,  the  man  who  co- 
vers him,  is  immediately  to  give  him  his,  and 
fo  on  the  others  of  the  fame  file,  paffing  their 
arms  from  hand  to  hand,  till  their  file-leader 
has  difcharged  them  all  four  fucceffively.  It 
mufl  be  extremely  unfortunate  indeed,  if  the 
fecond  or  third  (hot  does  not  take  place  ;  for 
the  commanding  officer  is  clofe  by  him,  ob- 
ferves  his  behaviour,  diredls  him  where  to  fire, 
and  difiliades  him  from  all  hurry.  Thus,  as  he 
neither  waits  for  the  word  of  command  in  any 
conftrained  pofture,  nor  is  in  the  lead  confu- 
fed  or  interrupted  by  any  body,  he  will  be  a- 
ble  to  fire  his  number  of  times  with  great  eafe. 

This  file  having  done,  the  officer  is  to  make 
it  retire,  and  to  replace  it  with  the  fecond ; 
which  is  to  perform  the  famic  as  the  firfl.  Af- 
ter the  fecond  has  finiffied  its  fire,  the  firft,  ha- 
ving had  more  than  fufficient  time  to  load,  is 
to  be  advanced  again  ;  v/hich  may  be  repeated 
N  2  in 
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in  the  fame  fucceffive  order  for  many  hours  to- 
gether, if  necelTary. 

This  method  of  firing  muft  do  fuch  prodi- 
gious execution,  that  I  not  only  think  it  pre- 
ferable to  any  other,  but  even  irrefiftible  :  that 
by  platoons  or  ranks  it  would  prefently  filence: 
and  although  every  man  amongfl:  them  was  a 
Caefar,  I  would  defy  them  to  maintain  their 
ground  againft  it,  for  the  fpace  only  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  3  for  one  can  fire  fix  times  in  a 
minute  with  eafe  j  neverthelefs,  I  fhall  only 
fay  four ;  allowing  which,  every  fufee  will 
have  fired  fixty  fliots  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  confequently  the  file-leaders  of  a  battalion, 
confifting  of  five  hundred  m.en,  thirty  thou- 
fand ;  exclufive  of  the  light-armed  forces, 
which,  within  the  fpace  of  an.  hour,  will  be 
able  to  fire  about  twenty  thoufand ;  and  that 
with  much  more  exadnefs  than  what  we  fee 
ufed  at  prefent. 

If  during  a  fiege,  therefore,  two  regiments, 
difpofed  in  this  manner,  are  ported  upon  a 
curtain,  oppofite  to  any  work  which  the  ene- 
my have  taken  by  afiiiult,  and  where  they  will 
require  an  hour's  time  to  make  good  their 
lodgement,  they  muft  be  expofed  to  no  lefs 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  fliotsin 

the  doing  of  it. According  to  the  prefent 

method  of  firing,  afoldier,  after  having  loaded, 
runs  upon  the  banquette,  and  pops  off  his  piece 
over  the  parapet ;  but  whether  he  fires  into  the 
air,  or  the  fofi!e,  is  a  matter  of  accident  j  for 
he  is  ufually  in  a  hurry,  and  does  not  allow 

himfelf 
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himfelf  time  either  to  diftinguifh,  or  take  aim 
at  any  particular  objed: :  the  battalions  are, 
moreover,  in  confufion,  and  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  out  of  twenty  fhots,  hardly  two  fall  even 
within  the  work  where  the  enemy  has  made 
his  lodgement.  Whilft,  on  the  contrary,  ac- 
cording to  my  difpofition,  every  one  will  take 
place,  which  muft  confequently  produce  a  ve- 
ry different  effed:.  This  method  of  firing 
may  be  alfo  of  infinite  fervice  againll;  cavalry, 
efpecially  when  accompanied  with  the  protec- 
tion of  my  pikes. 


C     H     A     P.         VI. 

Of  colours  or  fandards. 

THE  general,  or  commander  in  chief  of 
an  army,  fliould  have  a  flandard  to  be 
carried  before  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  dignity  ; 
which  v/ould  be  alfo  ufeful,   in  facilitating  the 
means  of  finding  him  upon  all  occafions. 
As  the  colours  or  ftandards  are  of  the  o-reat- 

e\    •  •  •  • 

cll  importance  in  action,  they  therefore  require 
our  particular  regard  and  attention.  In  the 
firft  place,  they  fhould  ail  be  of  different  co- 
lours, that  the  legions,  regiments,  and  even 
centuries  to  which  they  refpecftively  belong, 
may  be  readily  diftinguidied  in  an  engage- 
ment. 

The  men  mufl  be  taught  to  think  it  a  mat- 
ter 
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ter  of  confclence,  and  an  indifpenfable  obliga- 
tion, never  to  forfake  them :  they  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  things  facred,  and  regarded 
with  a  refpe6l  inviolable.  It  is  neceffary  there- 
fore, in  order  to  produce  this  efFed:,  that  they 
fliould  be  alw^ays  attended  with  great  form  and 
folemnity.  This  is  an  eflential  point  to  be  ob- 
tained i  for  after  troops  are  once  brought  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  attachment  to  them,  they 
can  hardly  ever  fail  of  fuccefs  in  any  enter- 
prife ;  resolution  and  courage  will  be  the  natu- 
ral confequences  of  it :  and  if,  in  defperate  af- 
fairs, fome  determined  fellow  feizes  but  a 
*  ftandard,  he  will  render  the  whole  century 
as  intrepid  as  himfelf,  and  be  followed  by  it 
wherefoever  he  leads  the  way. 

The  ftandards  being  diftinguifhable  by  their 
different  colours,  w^ill  render  the  ad:ions  of 
every  century  confpicuous :  A  circumflance 
which  muft  create  the  greatefl:  emulation,  be- 
caufe  both  officers  and  foldiers  will  be  con- 
fcious  that  they  are  expofed  to  obfervation  ; 
that  their  countenance,  condud,  and  beha- 
viour, are  apparent  to  the  reft  of  the  legion. 

The  firft  century  that  fhall  have  carried  a 
pafs,  forced  a  retrenchment,  or  made  a  vigo- 

*  The  religious  care  which  the  Roman  foldiers  took  of  their 
enfigns  or  ftandards,  was  extraordinary.  They  worfliipped 
them,  fwore  by  them,  and  incurred  certain  death  if  they  loft 
them.  Hence  it  was  an  ufual  ftratagem,  in  a  dubious  engage- 
ment, for  the  commanding  officers  to  fnatch  them  out  of  the 
bearer's  hands,  and  throw  them  amongft  the  troops  of  the  ene- 
my, knowing  that  their  men  would  venture  every  thing  to  re- 
cover them. 

rous 
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rous  charge,  will  be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  and 
gain  the  applauie  of  the  whole  army :  the 
men,  as  well  as  officers,  will  from  thence  be- 
come more  united :  their  exploits  will  be  the 
conftant  fubjecfl  of  converfation ;  and  the  glo- 
ry with  which  they  are  crowned,  will  be  a 
powerful  incitement  to  the  imitation  of  them. 
Thus  things,  which  are  but  trifles  in  them- 
felves,  will  tend  to  diftufe  a  genqral  fpirit  of  e« 
mulation  amongft  the  troops,  and,  in  courfe 
of  time,  will  render  them  invincible. 

The  particular  number  of  every  century 
muft  be  diftinguidied  by  the  colour  of  its  ftan- 
dard :  As,  for  inftance,  white  might  fignify 
number  i.j  black,  2.;  yellow,  3.5  green,  4.5 
red,  5.;  blue,  6.  j  chocolate-colour,  7.;  crim- 
Ion,  8.;  fea-green,  9.;  iky-blue,  10.  j  black 
and  white  in  a  lozenge,  11.;  green  and  yellow 
in  two  bends,  12. ;  yellow  and  blue  by  the  an- 
gles, 13.5  a  green  crofs  upon  a  yellow  ground, 
14. ;  a  red  crofs  en  faiitoir  upon  a  white 
ground,  15. ;  three  bends,  yellow,  green,  and 
red,  16. 

Every  ftandard  muft  have  a  white  quarter 
near  the  ftafF,  to  hold  the  number  of  the  le- 
gion, which  is  to  be  marked  in  Roman  cha- 

raders. Thus  the  defigns  and  colours  will 

ferve  to  diftinguifli  the  centuries  of  every  le- 
gion, and  the  cyphers  the  legions  themfelves. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VII. 

Of  artillery  and  carriage, 

I  Never  would  have  an  army  to  confifl:  of 
more  than  ten  legions,  eight  regiments  of 
horfe,  and  lixteen  of  dragoons ;  which  would 
amount  to  thirty-four  thoufand  foot,  and 
twelve  thoufand  horfe ;  in  the  whole,  forty- 
lix  thoufand  men. 

A  general  of  parts  and  experience  command- 
ing fuch  an  army,  will  be  always  able  to  make 
head  againft  one  of  an  hundred  thoufand ;  for 
multitudes  ferve  only  to  perplex  and  imbarrafs  : 
not  that  I  think  referves  are  unnecellary,  but 
only  that  the  ading  body  of  an  army  ought 
not  to  exceed  fuch  a  number. 

M.  de  Turenne  was  always  vidorious  with 
armies  injEnitely  inferior  in  numbers  to  thofe 
of  his  enemies,  becaufe  he  could  move  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition  ;  knew  how  to  fe- 
cure  himfelf  from  being  attacked  in  every  litu- 
ation,  and  kept  always  near  his  enemy. 

It  is  fometimes  impoffible  to  find  a  piece  of 
ground  in  a  whole  province  fufficient  to  con- 
tain an  hundred  thoufand  men  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, which  fubjefts  an  army  that  is  fo  ftrong 
to  the  neceflity  of  being  frequently  divided. 
Thus  I  would  feize  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
attacking  one  part  of  it;  and  having  defeated 
that,  fhould  thereby  intimidate  the  other,  and 
foon  gain  a  fuperiority. 

In 
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In  (hort,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  advan- 
tages which  large  armies  have  in  point  of  num- 
bers are  more  than  loft  in  the  extraordinary  in- 
cumbrance, the  diverfity  of  operations  under 
the  jarring  condud:  of  different  commanders, 
the  deficiency  of  provilions,  and  many  other 
inconveniencies,  which  are  infeparable  from 
them. 

But  it  is  here  fomewhat  unfeafonable  to 
treat  of  this  fubjedt,  only  that  I  have  been  led 
to  make  this  digreffion  for  the  fake  of  afcer- 
taining  the  proportion  of  things. 

Sixteen  pounders  are  equally  as  ufeful  as 
twenty- four  pounders  to  batter  in  breach,  and 
are  much  lefs  troublefome  in  carriage  :  fifty  of 
them,  together  with  twelve  mortars,  and  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  ammunition,  will 
be  fufRcient  for  fuch  an  army  as  I  have  juft 
been  defcribing.  Boats,  with  all  the  proper 
tackling  to  make  a  bridge  ;  twelve  pontons 
with  joints  *,  for  the  palTage  of  canals  and 
fmall  rivers  ;  together  with  all  other  necefTary 
inflruments  and  utenfils.  Thefe  jointed  pon- 
tons do  not  confume  above  feven  minutes  time 
in  laying,  and  are  alfo  as  readily  taken  up  a- 
gain  :  they  are  of  very  great  ufe  for  the  com- 
munication of  armies,  and  will  require  only 
four  oxen  to  draw  them  all. 

The  carriages  for  provifions  muft  be  totally 
of  wood,  without  any  fort  of  iron-work  about 
them ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Mufcovites,  and 
alfo  thofe  which  we   fee  come  out  of   the 

*  See  plate  5.  fig.  18. 

O  Franche- 
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Franche-Comte  to  Paris  :  they  travel  from 
one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
without  damaging  the  roads  ;  one  man  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  drive  four  with  eafe,  each  being 
drawn  by  two  oxen  only  :  ten  of  our  carriages 
do  more  detriment  to  a  road  than  a  thoufand 

of  thefe. If  we  do  but  refledl  upon  the  in- 

conveniencies  occafioned  by  our  prefent  me- 
tliod  of  carriage,  w^e  fhall  fee  the  ufe,  as  well 
as  neceffity  of  adopting  this.  How  frequently 
does  it  happen,  that  there  is  a  total  want  of 
provilions,  becaufe  the  carriages  have  not  been 
able  to  get  up  ?  How  often  is  the  baggage, 
and  likewife  the  artillery,  left  behind,  which 
obliges  the  whole  army  to  make  a  fudden  halt 
upon  the  fpot,  however  inconvenient  it  may 
be  ?  A  little  rainy  weather,  and  but  a  hundred 
or  two  of  carriages,  are  enough  to  break  and 
deftroy  a  good  road  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  ren- 
der it  afterwards  impalTable  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  you  repair  it  with  fafcines,  yet  the 
fucceeding  hundred  leave  it  in  a  worfe  condi- 
tion than  it  was  before  ;  for  it  will  be  cut  to 
pieces  with  the  wheels,  by  reafon  of  that 
vaft  weight  which  is  thus  fupported  upon  two 
points  only. 

All  the  carriages  belonging  to  an  army 
ought  to  be  drawn  by  oxen  j  on  account,  in 
the  firft  place,  of  their  equality  of  pace  j  in 
the  fecond,  becaufe  they  are  attended  with  no 
lofs  J  in  the  third,  every  lituation  will  produce 
fufficient  forage  to  fupport  them  ;  in  the 
fourth,    when  any  are  maimed  or  deftroyed, 

others 
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others  may  be  had  from  the  magazines  :  add 
to  which,  that  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  gear 
is  required,  and  that  where-ever  the  army 
halts,  they  immediately  find  their  natural  food 

and  nourifhment. A  fingle  man,  and  eight 

oxen,  will  be  able  to  draw  more  than  four 
men,  with  a  dozen  or  fifteen  horfes  :  neither 
will  they  confume  the  forage  which  they 
fhould  bring  to  camp,  as  the  horfes  do,  be- 
caufe  they  are  left  to  pafture,  while  the  fer- 
vants  are  gathering  and  loading  it ;  all  which 
is  moreover  done  without  any  manner  of  trou- 
ble or  inconvenience.  Such  as  get  maimed 
muft  be  killed  and  eaten,  and  are  to  be  repla- 
ced by  others  out  of  the  magazines. 

All  thefe  reafons  have  induced  me  to  prefer 
them  to  horfes  for  carriage ;  but  they  mufi:  be 
likewife  marked,  that  every  one  may  be  able 
to  diftinguifh  his  own  in  the  paftures. 


G    H    A    P.        VIIL 

Of  military  dijcipline. 

N^Ext  to  the  forming  of  troops,  military 
difcipline  is  the  firft  objed:  that  prefents 
itfelf  to  our  notice.  It  is  the  foul  of  all  armies ; 
and  unlefs  it  be  eftablifhed  amongft  them  with 
great  prudence,  and  fupported  with  unfliaken 
refolution,  they  are  no  better  than  fo  many 
contemptible  heaps  of  rabble,  which  are  more 
O  2  dangerous 
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dangerous    to  the    very   ftate    that   maintains 
them,  than  even  its  declared  enemies. 

It  is  a  flilfe  notion,  that  fubordination,  and 
a  paffive  obedience  to  fuperiors,  is  any  de- 
baicment  of  a  man's  courage  ;  fo  far  from  it, 
that  it  is  a  general  remark,  that  thofe  armies 
which  have  been  fubied:  to  the  fevereil:  difci- 
piine,  have  aWays  performed  the  greateft 
things. 

Many  general  officers  imagine,  that  in  gi- 
ving out  orders  they  do  ail  that  is  expected 
from  them  ;  and  therefore,  as  they  are  fure  to 
find  great  abufes,  enlarge  their  inftrucftions  ac- 
cordingly ;  in  which  they  proceed  upon  a  very 
erroneous  principle,  and  take  fuch  meafures 
as  can  never  be  efFedual  in  reftoring  difcipline 
in  an  army  wherein  it  has  been  loll  or  neg- 
leded. 

Few  orders  are  befl: ;  but  they  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  attention,  and  offences  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  without  refped:  of  either  rank  or  ex- 
tradion.  All  partiality  and  diftindion  muflbe 
utterly  aboliflied,  otherwife  you  expofe  yoiir- 
felf  to  hate  and  refentment.  By  enforcing 
your  authority  with  judgment,  and  fetting  a 
proper  example,  you  may  render  yourfelf  at 
once  both  beloved  and  feared.  Severity  muft 
be  accompanied  with  great  tendernefs  and  mo- 
deration J  fo  difplayed  upon  every  occalion  as 
to  appear  void  of  all  manner  of  defign,  and 
totally  the  effed  of  a  natural  difpofition. 

Great  punishments  are  only  to  be  inflided 
for  great  crimes :  but  the  more  moderate  they 

are 
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are  in  general,  the  more  eafy  ir  will  be  to  re- 
form abufes,  becaul'e  all  the  world,  concurring 
in  the  necelfity  of  them,  will  chearfully  pro- 
mote their  effect. 

We  have,  for  example,  one  very  pernicious 
cuftom  ;  which  is,  that  of  punilTiing  marauders 
with  certain  death,  fo  that  a  man  is  frequent- 
ly hanged  for  a  fingle  offence  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  they  are  rarely  difcovered  ;  becaufe 
every  one  is  unwilling  to  occafion  the  death  of 
a  poor  wretch,  for  only  having  been  feeking 
perhaps  to  gratify  his  hunger. 

If,  inftead  of  this  method,  we  did  but  fend 
them  to  the  provofl's,  there  to  be  chained  like 
galley-Haves  ;  and  condemned  to  fubiift  upon 
bread  and  water  for  one,  two,  or  three  months  ; 
or  to  be  employed  upon  fome  of  thofe  works 
which  are  always  carrying  on  in  an  army  ;  and 
not  to  be  reftored  to  their  regiments,  till  the 
night  before  an  engagement,  or  till  the  com- 
mander in  chief  (hall  think  proper  :  then  all 
the  world  would  join  their  endeavours  to  bring 
fuch  delinquents  to  punifliment :  the  officers 
upon  grand  guards  and  out-pofts  would  not 
fuf}er  one  to  efcape  ;  by  whofe  vigilance  and 
activity  the  mifchief  would  thus  be  foon  put 
an  entire  flop  to.  Such  as  fall  at  prefent  into  the 
hands  of  juflice,  are  very  unfortunate  indeed; 
for  the  provoft  and  his  party,  when  they  dif- 
cover  any  marauders,  immediately  turn  their 
eyes  another  way,  in  order  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  efcape  :  but  as  the  commander  in 
chief  is  perpetually  complaining  of  the  outrages 

which 
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which  are  committed,  they  are  obliged  to  ap- 
prehend one  now  and  then,  who  falls  a  facri- 
iice  for  the  reft.  Thus  the  examples  that  are 
made  have  no  tendency  towards  removing  the 
evil,  or  reftoring  difcipline  ;  and  hardly  an- 
fwer  any  other  purpofe,  than  to  juftify  the 
common  faying  amongft  the  foldiers,    "  That 

*'  none  but  the  unfortunate  are  hanged." — 

Perhaps  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  officers 
likewife  fuffer  marauders  to  pafs  by  their  pofts 
unnoticed.  But  that  is  an  abufe  which  may 
be  eafily  remedied,  by  difcovering  from  the 
prifoners  what  particular  pofts  they  palTed  by, 
and  imprifoning  the  officers  who  commanded 
them,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
This  will  render  them  vigilant,  careful,  and  fe- 
vere  :  neverthelefs,  when  a  man  is  to  be  pu- 
niflied  with  certain  death  for  the  offence,  there 
are  but  few  of  them  who  would  not  rifk  two 
or  three  months  imprifonment,  rather  than  be 
inftrumental  to  it. 

All  other  military  puniffiments,  when  car- 
ried to  extremes  of  feverity,  will  be  attended 

with  the  fame  confequences. It  is  alfo  very 

neceffary  to  prevent  thofe  from  being  branded 
with  the  name  of  infamy,  which  ffiould  be  re- 
garded in  a  milder  light ;  as  the  gantlope,  for 
inftance,  which  in  France  is  reputed  ignomi- 
nious j  but  which,  in  the  cafe  of  the  foldier, 
deferves  a  different  imputation,  becaufe  it  is  a 
puniffiment  which  he  receives  from  the  hands 
of  his  comrades.  The  reafon  of  its  being  thus 
extravagantly  vilified,    proceeds  from  the  cu- 

ftom 
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ftom  of  infllding  it  in  common  upon  whores, 
rogues,  and  fuch  offenders  as  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  hangman  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  one  is  obliged  to  pafs  the  colours 
over  a  foldier's  head,  after  he  has  received  this 
punifliment,  in  order,  by  fuch  an  adt  of  cere- 
mony, to  take  off  that  idea  of  ignominy  which 
is  attached  to  it  :  A  remedy  worfe  than  the 
evil,  and  which  is  alfo  productive  of  a  much 
greater :  for  after  a  man  has  run  the  gantlope, 
his  captain  immediately  flrips  him,  for  fear  he 
fliould  defert,  and  then  turns  him  out  of  the 
fervicc ;  by  which  means  this  punifliment,  how 
much  foever  neceffary,  is  never  inflid:ed  but 
for  capital  crimes ;  for  when  a  foldier  is  con- 
fined for  the  commiffion  of  any  trivial  offence, 
the  commanding  officer  always  releafes  him, 
upon  the  application  of  his  captain,  becaufe, 
forfooth,  the  lofs  of  the  man  would  be  fome 
dedud;ion  from  his  perquifites. 

There  are  fome  things  of  great  importance 
towards  the  promotion  of  difcipline,  that  are, 
notwithftanding,  altogether  unattended  to ; 
which,  as  well  as  the  perfons  who  pradlife 
them,  are  frequently  laughed  at  and  defpifed. — 
The  French,  for  example,  ridicule  that  law  a- 
mongft  the  Germans,  of  not  touching  a  dead 
horfe:  which  is,  neverthelefs,  a  very  fenfible  and 
good  inftitution,  if  not  carried  too  far.  Peftilen- 
tial  difeafes  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  prevented 
by  it ;  for  the  foldiers  frequently  plunder  dead 
carcafes  for  their  fkins,  and  thereby  expofe 
themfelves  to  infedion.     It   does  not  prevent 

the 
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the  killing  and  eating  of  horfes  during  lieges, 
a  fcarcity  of  proviiions,  or  other  exigencies. 
Let  us  from  hence,  therefore,  judge,  whether 
it  is  not  rather  ufeful  than  otherwife. 

The  French  alfo  reproach  the  Germans  for 
the  baflinade,  which  is  a  military  punilliment 
ellabliilied  amono:ft  them.  If  a  German  offi- 
cer  ilrikes,  or  otherwife  abufes  a  private  fol- 
dier,  he  is  cailiiered,  upon  complaint  made  by 
the  party  injured ;  and  is  alfo  compelled,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  his  honour,  to  give  him  fa- 
tisfadion,  if  he  demands  it,  when  he  is  no 
longer  under  his  command.  This  obligation 
prevails  alike  through  all  ranks ;  and  there  are 
frequently  inftances  of  general  officers  giving 
fatisfadion,  at  the  point  of  the  fword,  to  fub- 
al terns  who  have  quitted  the  fervice  ;  for  there 
is  no  refufing  to  accept  their  challenge,  with- 
out incurring  ignominy. 

The  French  do  not  at  all  fcruple  to  flrike 
a  foldier  with  their  hands ;  but  they  are  hardly 
ever  tempted  to  apply  the  ftick,  becaufe  that 
is  a  kind  of  chaflifement  which  has  been  ex- 
ploded, as  inconiiflent  with  that  notion  of  li- 
berty which  prevails  amongft  them.  Never- 
thelefs  prompt  punifhments  are  certainly  ne- 
ceiTary,  provided  they  be  fuch  as  are  not  ac- 
counted difhonourable. 

Let  us  compare  thefe  different  cuftoms  of 
the  two  nations  together,  and  judge  which 
contributes  moft  to  the  good  of  the  fervice,  and 
the  proper  fupport  of  the  point  of  honour. 
The  punifhments  for  their  ofiicers  are  like  wife 

of 
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of  diftind  kiads.  The  French  upbraid  the 
Germans  with  their  provofts  and  their  chains ; 
the  latter  retort  the  reproach,  by  exclaiming 
againft  the  prifons  and  ropes  of  the  French  3 
for  the  German  officers  are  never  confined  in 
the  public  prifons.  They  have  a  provoft  to 
every  regiment  j  which  poft  is  always  given  to 
an  old  ferjeant,  in  recorapenfe  for  his  fervice  ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  their  officers  being 
put  in  irons,  unlefs  for  great  crimes,  and  after 
they  had  been  firft  degraded. 

Thefe  obfervations  which  I  have  been  ma- 
king, ferve  to  demonflrate  the  abfurdity  of 
condemning  particular  cufloms  or  prejudices, 
before  one  has  examined  their  original  caufes. 

After  having  thus  explained  my  ideas  con- 
cerning the  forming  of  troops,  the  manner  in 
which  they  ought  to  engage,  and  laftly,  con- 
cerning difcipline,  which,  if  I  may  ufe  the 
expreffion,  is  the  balls  and  foundation  of  the 
art  of  war ;  I  am  to  proceed  now  to  the  fub- 
iime  branches.  Few  perfons  will  perhaps  un- 
derftand  me  ;  but  I  write  for  the  connoilleurs, 
who,  I  hope,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  con- 
iidence  with  which  I  deliver  my  opinions. 
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of  the  fublime  branches  of  the  art  of 
war. 

CHAP.        I. 

Of  fortification,  and  the  attack  and  defence 
of  places. 

I  Am  aftonifhed  that  the  prefent  erroneous 
policy  of  fortifying  towns,  has  not  yet  been 
laid  afide.  This  opinion  will  probably 
appear  extraordinary ;  and  it  is  therefore  ne- 
cefTary  that  I  (hould  juftify  it. 

Let  us,  in  the  firft  place,  examine  the  ufe^ 
fulnefs  of  fortrefles.  They  ferve  to  cover  a 
country  j  they  oblige  an  enemy  to  attack 
them,  before  he  can  penetrate  further ;  they 
afford  a  fafe  retreat  and  cover  to  your  own 
troops  on  all  occafions  ;  they  contain  maga- 
zines, and  form  a  fecure  receptacle,  in  the 
winter-time,    for  artillery,  ammunition,  &c. 

If  thefe  things  are  properly  confidered,  we 
fhall  find  it  moft  prudent  and  advantageous  to 
have  them  eredled  at  the  confluence  of  two 
ivers ;  becaufe  in  fuch  fituations  the  enemy 
will  be  obliged  to  divide  his  army  into  three 
diftindl  corps,  before  he  can  be  able  to  inveft 
t  hem,  one  of  which  may  be  repulfed  and  de- 
feated. 
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feated,  before  it  can  be  fuccoured  by  the  others* 
Two  fides  of  your  fortrels  will  likewife  remain 
always  open,  till  the  blockade  is  completed, 
which  cannot  poflibly  be  done  in  a  fingle  day  : 
neither  can  the  necefiary  communication  be- 
tween the  divifions  of  his  army  be  preferved, 
without  the  ufe  of  three  bridges,  which  will 
be  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  thofe  fuddeii 
florms  and  inundations  which  ufjally  happen 
in  the  feafon  for  action. Moreover,  in  be- 
ing thus  mafter  of  the  rivers,  you  thereby  ob- 
tain a  command  of  the  whole  country.  You 
may  divert  the  courfe  of  the  river,  if  occafion 
/hall  require  it  j  may  be  readily  furnifhed  with 
fupplies  of  provifions ;  may  have  magazines 
formed,  and  ammunition,  or  other  forts  of 
military  {lores,  tranfported  to  you  v/ith  eafe. 

Where  rivers  are  wanting,  other  fituations 
may  be  found,  fo  ftrongly  fortified  by  nature, 
that  it  is  next  to  an  impofilbility  to  inveft  them  j 
and  which  being  accefilble  only  in  one  place, 
may  at  a  fmall  expence  be  rendered  in  a  man- 
ner impregnable  ;  for,  in  general,  I  look  upon 
the  works  of  natu/e  to  be  infinitely  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  art :  what  realon  therefore  can 
we  plaufibly  affign  for  negleding  to  make  a 
proper  ufe  of  them  ?  Few  cities  have  been  ori- 
ginally founded  for  the  purpoie  of  fuftaining  a 
regular  fiege  ;  but  were  indebted  to  trade  for 
their  extent,  and  to  chance  for  their  fituation. 
In  the  courfe  of  time  they  increafed,  and  the 
inhabitants  furrounded  them  with  walls  for  a 
defence  againfl  the  incurfions  of  their  common 
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enemies,  and  a  protedion  from  thofe  inteftine 
difturbances,  in  which  kingdoms  are  fome-  " 
times  involved.  Thefe  precautions  were  fo  far 
juft  and  neceflary ;  but  what  could  be  the  in- 
ducement for  princes  to  fortify  them  ?  Before 
Chriftianity  became  eftablidied  in  the  world, 
and  when  vanquiflied  provinces  were  laid  Wcifte 
and  depopulated,  fuch  a  proceeding  might, 
wear  fome  appearance  of  reafon  ;  but  now  that 
war  is  carried  on  with  more  moderation  and 
humanity,  as  being  by  thofe  mxafures  produc- 
tive of  more  advantage  to  the  conqueror,  what 
caa  be  faid  to  juftify  it  ?  A  town  furrounded 
with  a  ftrong  wall,  and  a  bulwark  capable  of 
holding  three  or  four  hundred  men,  befides 
the  inhabitants,  together  w^ith  fome  pieces  of 
cannon,  will  be  in  as  much  fecurity,  as  if  the 
garrifon  confifted  of  as  many  thoufands ;  and  I 
infift  upon  it,  that  the  latter,  notwithftanding 
their  fuperiority  in  numbers,  will  neither  make 
a  longer  defence,  nor  a  more  advantageous  ca- 
pitulation for  the  inhabitants,  when  they  fur- 
render  :  but  what  ufe,  is  it  probable,  the  ene- 
my will  make  of  the  place,  after  he  has  taken 
it  ?  He  will  fcarcely  fortify  it,  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  will  rather  content  himfelf  with 
a  contribution,  and  march  further.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  oppofition  he  may  expecft  in  taking 
it,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  afterwards, 
may  deter  him  altogether  from  laying  fiege  to 
it ;  for  he  will  be  afraid  to  truft  the  polTeffion 
of  it  to  a  fmall  garrifon,  and  unwilling  to  ex- 

pofe 
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pofe  a  large  one  to  the  hazard  of  being  made 
prifoners. 

There  is  another  more  powerful  reafon  to 
perfuade  me,  that  fortified  cities  are  capable  of 
making  but  a  weak  defence,  which  is,  that 
notwithftanding  a  garrifon  is  furnifhed  with 
provilions  for  a  three  months  fiege,  yet  it  is 
no  fooner  inverted,  than  they  find  that  there 
is  hardly  a  fufhcient  quantity  for  eight  days  -, 
becaufe  no  extraordinary  allowance  is  made,  in 
the  calculation  of  numbers,  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
perhaps  thirty  thoufand  additional  perfons,  who 
have  abandoned  the  country  for  the  fecurity  of 
themfelves  and  their  effects,  to  find  refuge  there. 
The  riches  of  a  prince  are  not  fufHcIent  to  pro- 
vide magazines  for  the  fupport  of  a  whole  pro- 
vince, in  every  place  that  is  in  danger  of  being 
attacked,  much  lefs  to  fupply  the  annual  con- 
fumption  of  them  ;  for  it  would  even  exceed 
the  boafted  virtue  of  the  philofopher  s  ftone  to  do 
it,  without  creating  a  famine  in  his  dominions. 

Some  may  perhaps  obferve,    that  thofe 

who  could  not  furnifli  their  own  proviiions, 
ought  to  be  expelled  the  garrifon  :  but  fuch  an 
inhuman  proceeding  would  be  attended  with 
more  mifery  and  diftrefs,  than  even  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy  ;  for  what  multitudes  are  there 
in  all  cities,  whofe  manner  of  livelihood  would 
render  them  obnoxious  to  that  treatment  ?  But 
fuppofe  it  neverthelefs  to  be  put  in  execution, 
is  it  probable,  that  when  the  enemy  invefls  the 
place,  he  will  fufter  thefe  wretches  to  retire 
where  they  pleafe,  and  the  garrifon  to  avail  it- 

felf 
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felf  of  their  banifliment  ?  So  far  from  it,  that 
he  will  undoubtedly  turn  them  back  again ; 
and  furely  the  governor  will  not  fuffer  them 
to  perifh  with  hunger  at  the  gates ;  neither 
can  he  be  afterwards  able  to  juftify  fuch  con- 
duct to  his  fovereign  :  he  will  therefore  be  re- 
duced to  the  necefhty  of  admitting  them,  and 
of  courfe  become  incapable  of  holding  out 
long.  For  fuppoie  that  his  garrifon  confifts  of 
five  thoufand  men  3  that  he  has  provifions  for 
three  months ;  and  that  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants befides,  amounts  to  thirty  thoufand  5 
fuch  an  addition  will  confequently  render  one 
day's  confumption  of  provifions  equal  to  what 
fix  or  feven  were  before,  and  the  place  not  re- 
main tenible  for  above  twelve  or  fourteen  days: 
but  provided  it  holds  out  even  twenty,  the  e- 
nemy  has  little  or  no  trouble  in  carrying  on  the 
fiege,  becaufe  it  muft  at  length  furrender  of 
its  own  accord ;  and  thus  will  all  the  millions 
which  have  been  expended  in  fortifying  it,  be 
thrown  away. 

What  I  have  been  faying,  appears  to  me 
fuflicient  to  demonftrate  the  great  defedts  of 
fortified  cities  5  and  that  it  is  moft  advantage- 
ous for  a  fovereign,  to  ere(^  fortrefies  in  fuch  fi- 
tuations  as  are  firong  by  nature,  and  properly 
adapted  to  cover  the  country  :  after  having 
done  which,  it  will  become  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence, if  not  to  demolilh  the  fortifications  of 
his  towns  as  far  as  to  the  ramparts,  at  leaft  to 
rehnquifii  all  thoughts  of  fi:rengthening  them 
for  the  future,  or  of  laying  out  fuch  immenfe 

fums 
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fums  of  money  to  fuch  ufelefs  and  ineiFedual 
purpofes. 

Notwithftandlng  what  I  have  here  advan- 
ced is  founded  upon  fenfe  and  reafon,  yet 
I  am  confcious  there  is  hardly  a  fingle  perfon 
who  will  concur  with  me  in  opinion  ;  fo  pre- 
vailing and  fo  abfolute  is  cuftom.  A  place 
Htuated  according  to  my  plan,  may  be  defend- 
ed againft  an  enemy  for  feveral  months,  or  e- 
ven  years,  provided  it  can  be  fupplied  with 
provifions,  becaufe  it  is  free  from  that  detri- 
ment and  incumbrance,  which  is  unavoidably 
occafioned  by  citizens. 

The  fieges  in  Brabant  had  not  been  carried 
on  with  fuch  rapid  fuccefs,  if  the  governors 
had  not  calculated  the  duration  of  their  defence 
by  that  of  their  provilions :  on  which  account 
they  were  as  impatient  for  the  making  of  a 
fufficient  breach  as  the  enemy,  that  they  might 
be  thereby  furniihed  with  a  decent  opportuni- 
ty of  capitulating :  yet,  notwithftandlng  this 
mutual  difpofition  of  the  two  contending  par- 
ties towards  the  accompliihment  of  the  fame 
end,  I  have  feen  feveral  governors  obliged  to 
furrender,  without  having  had  the  honour  of 
marching  out  through  the  breach. 

It  has  been  a  remark  of  mine  at  fieges,  that 
the  covert-way  is  crouded  at  night  with  men, 
and  a  great  fire  of  fmall  arms  conftantly  made 
from  thence,  which  does  but  very  little  execu- 
tion, and  fatigues  the  troops,  even  to  a  degree 

of  abufe. The  foldier  who  has  been  firing 

all  night,  is  naturally  tired  5  but  as  his  firelock 
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mull:  be  out  of  order,  that  part  of  the  enfuing 
day  which  he  would  be  glad  to  appropriate  to 
reft  and  refreihment,  he  is  obliged  to  fpend  in 
cleaning  and  repairing  it,  and  in  making  car- 
tridges :  A  circumftance  of  infinite  confequence, 
and  which,  unlefs  attended  to,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  difeafes,  and  a  general  diflike  to  the  fer- 

vice. It  is  towards  the  end  of  a  liege,  when 

every  thing  comes  to  be  difputed  by  inches, 
that  vigour  and  refolution  are  moll  wanted:  at 
which  time,  the  greater  proofs  you  give  of 
thofe,  the  more  the  enemy  will  be  difcoura- 
ged  ;  for  diforders  will  then  begin  to  fpread  a- 
mongft  them  j  forage  and  provilions  will  grow 
fcarce,  and  all  things  feem  to  concur  to  their 
dellruftion.  If,  moreover,  to  add  to  their  de- 
fpondency,  they  perceive  th^t  your  reliftance 
is  ftill  ftronger,  and  that  it  increafes,  when 
they  expedied  it  to  diminilh,  they  will  be  at  a 
lofs  how  to  ad,  and  give  themfelves  totally  up 
to  defpair. 

It  is  for  thefe  reafons,  that  the  bell:  troops 
ought  always  to  be  referved  for  defperate  af- 
fairs only,  and  never  fuffered  to  expofe  them- 
felves upon  the  ramparts,  or  to  do  centinel's 
duty  in  the  night-time  ;  but  to  be  fent  to  their 
quarters  again,  immediately  after  their  return 
from  any  expedition  on  which  they  have  been 
employed. 

With  regard  to  the  fire  which  is  made  by 
the  befieged  from  the  covert- way  and  the  ram- 
parts upon  the  workmen  during  the  night,  it 
amounts  to  little  more  than  fo  much  noife : 

for 
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for  the  foldiers,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  ram- 
ming down  their  charge,  take  the  powder  by 
handfuls,  pour  it  loofe  into  the  barrel,  and  put 
the  ball  in  after  it  j  and  as,  by  conftant  firing, 
their  fhoulders  are  become  painful  to  them, 
and  the  obfcurity  of  the  night  like  wife  pre- 
vents the  officers  from  feeing  what  they  do, 
they  only  place  the  muzzles  upon  the  pali- 
fades,  and  fire  at  random. 

It  is  much  better  to  raife,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  day,  fome  barbette-batteries  *,  either  in 
the  covert-way,  or  upon  the  ramparts,  and 
draw  a  line  with  chalk,  to  dired:  their  fire  in 
the  night-time  towards  the  proper  obje6l,  re- 
moving them  again  at  break  of  day.  Thefe 
will  do  infinitely  more  execution  than  the 
fmall  arms,  becaufe  they  will  make  way 
through  gabions  and  fafcines ;  the  balls  being 
as  large  as  walnuts,  will  fcour  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  trenches,  and  by  rolling  and 
bounding  a  ricochet,  will  go  far  beyond  the  port 
of  mufketry :  they  will  make  dreadful  havock 
amongft  the  workmen,  and  thofe  who  ferve 
the  batteries  ;  neither  will  the  enemy's  cannon 
be  able  to  difmount  or  filence  them.  Twelve 
pieces  planted  after  this  manner  will  require 
no  more  than  thirty-fix  foldiers,  and  twelve 
cannoniers  to  work  them  ;  and,  I  am  perfua- 

*  Thefe  batteries  are  raifed  about  four  feet  higher  than  the 
terre.plein,  fo  that  the  guns  may  be  juft  high  enough  to  fire 
over  the  parapet.  The  French  have  named  them  batteries  en 
barbe,  or  en  barbette,  becaufe  the  ball,  in  its  pafTage  out  of  the 
cannon,  fliaves,  as  it  were,  the  grafs  from  the  upper  talus  of  the 
parapet. 

Q^  ded. 
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ded,  will  do  more  mifchief  dian  a  dioufand 
men  ported  in  the  covert-way.  Befides,  your 
troops  are,  during  all  this  time,  at  reft,  and 
will,  the  day  after,  be  in  condition  to  be  em- 
ployed on  any  kind  of  fervice. It  may  be 

objected,  perhaps,  that  the  confumption  of 
powder  will  be  very  much  increafed  by  this 
method  of  firing}  but  the  folciiers  with  their 
fmall  arms  wafte  more  in  the  night-time,  than 
they  ufe  j  and  if  ammunition  is  fcarce,  the 
number  of  guns  upon  thefe  batteries  may  be 
accordingly  lefs.  The  advantages  refulting 
from  it  will  be  very  coniiderable,  in  that  your 
troops  will  be  expofed  to  lefs  fatigue,  and  con- 
fequently  be  more  free  from  diforders ;  for  no- 
thing occafions  them  fo  much  as  night-duties, 

I  fhall  make  one  obfervation  in  this  place, 
which  is,  That  all  the  ancient  fortificadons  are 
abfolutely  good  for  nothing,  and  the  modern 
ones  are  not  much  better,  as  (hall  be  demon- 
ftrated  at  the  end  of  the  fucceeding  chapter. 
■ The  King  of  Poland  *  has  formed  an  ad- 
mirable plan  of  fortification ;  but  as  the  pre- 
fent  conftrudtion  of  places  is  founded  upon  a 
different  fyftem,  and  we  are  compelled  to  make 
ufe  of  them  as  they  are,  I  fliall  therefore  only 
endeavour  to  remedy  their  moft  glaring  de- 
fects. And  amongft  many,  that  of  all  the 
out-works,  for  example,  being  fcarped  at  the 
gorge,  is  far  from  being  the  leaft ;  in  order  to 
remedy  which,  it  is  neceflary  to  contrive  an 
eafy  communication  with  them,  fo  as  to  have  m 

*  Aogallus  II.  the  Marftial's  father. 

power, 
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power,  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
beliegers,  to  afTail  them  fword  in  hand  from 
behind  3  for  after  they  have  made  a  lodgement 
in  them,  the  number  of  men  which  they  leave 
to  keep  pofleffion  is  but  fmall,  becaufe  their 
covering  .party  and  pioneers  are  obliged  to  re- 
tire :  if  therefore  you  command  accefs  to  them, 
and  attack  them  afterwards  with  a  fuperior 
force,  you  muft  undoubtedly  diilodge  them  ; 
and  before  they  can  renew  the  alTault,  their 
lodgement  will  be  deftroyed.  This  you  may 
be  able  to  accomplifh  with  fafety,  becaufe  you 
will  not  be  expofed  to  any  interruption  from 
the  fire  of  their  batteries  or  trenches.  They 
will  thus  be  obliged  to  make  a  frelh  attack,  in 
which  they  mufb  lofe  an  infinite  number  of 
men,  becaufe  it  will  be  neceffary  for  them  to 
afTail  it  with  a  large  force.  When  they  have 
again  carried  the  work,  and  their  parties  are 
retired,  you  are  to  repeat  your  fally,  and  dif- 
pofTefs  them  as  before.  Nothing  can  be  more 
deflructive  and  difcouraging  to  the  befiegers, 
than  this  method  of  proceeding  with  them  ; 
and  the  .advantage,  moreover,  will  remain  al- 
ways on  your  fide. 

All  works  that  are  fcarped  at  the  gorge,  are 
irrecoverable,  after  once  they  have  been  car- 
ried, from  the  difficulty  of  their  accefs,  the 
fecurity  of  the  enemy,  and  the  impradicable- 
nefs  of  attacking  them  ;  for  as  they  have  only 
a  fmall  pafTage,  and  frequently  a  ftair-cafe,  fb 
narrow  as  to  admit  but  one  man  at  a  time,  the 
affailants  from  the  garrifon  will  be  deftroved  as 
0^2  '    fafl 
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faft  as  they  appear  :  they  mufl:  of  neceffity, 
therefore,  be  totally  abandoned,  when  once 
the  enemy  has  got  pofTeffion  of  them  ;  becaufe 
to  attempt  to  retake  them  afterwards,  is  only 
facrificing  the  lives  of  your  foldiers  to  no  man- 
ner of  purpofe. 

What  I  have  been  faying  is  fufficient  to  make 
it  appear,  that  the  befieged  have  no  opportu- 
nities more  favourable  to  them,  for  diftrefling 
the  enemy,  during  the  courfe  of  the  liege, 
than  thofe  which  are  furnifhed  by  their  own 
works,  fo  long  as  they  can  keep  up  an  eafy 
communication  with  them. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  when  once  a 
breach  is  made  in  a  work,  it  mull:  be  aban- 
doned, as  being  no  longer  tenible.  It  is  cer- 
tain indeed,  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  one  can 
fcarcely  be  able  to  prevent  the  enemy's  making 
a  lodgement  therein ;  but  he  may  be  driven 
out  again,  and  fo  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
making  a  frelh  alTault ;  which  he  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  repeatedly  obliged  to  do,  becaufe 
the  befieged  will  always  have  the  advantage  in 
maintaining  it,  and  muft  deftroy  vaft  .numbers 
at  every  attack.  The  only  effedual  expedient 
the  enemy  can  fall  upon,  is  to  blow  it  up; 
which  will  probably  not  occur  to  him  for  fome 
time,  and  until  he  has  mifcarried  in  every  o- 
ther  attempt.  But  if,  where  the  ditches  are 
dry,  the  works  are  countermined  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  have  the  gallery  carried  quite 
round  them,  he  will  not  be  able  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  the  mine,  fo  long  as  the  befieged  re- 
main 
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main  in  polTeffion  of  them,  becaufe  if  he  digs 
deeper  than  they  have  done,  he  mull:  come  to 

water. Upon  the  whole,  mines  are  pro- 

dudtive  of  more  dread  than  real  mifchief,  and 
are  generally  difcovered,  and  their  effed:  pre- 
vented. 

Large  works  are  the  moft  fervlceable ;  for 
fmall  ones  are  capable  of  but  little  ufe  or  re- 
fiftance,  becaufe  they  are  fo  foon  ruined  and 
deftroyed.  There  is  a  very  good  way,  in  wet 
ditches,  of  retarding  the  conftrud:ion  of  the 
gallery  over  them ;  which  is,  by  having  large 
boats  covered  with  thick  planks,  and  filling 
them  with  armed  foldiers :  it  will  be  impoffi- 
ble  that  it  can  be  carried  on,  fo  long  as  the 
workmen  continue  expofed  to  certain  deftruc- 
tion  from  the  party  ported  in  thefe  boats, 
which  will  always  approach  quite  clofe  to  them 
before  they  fire.  Being  made  muiket-proof, 
the  enemy's  fmall  arms  will  have  no  effed:  upon 
them ;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  raife  a  battery  at  the  faliant  angle  of 
the  ditch  :  but,  after  a  few  fires,  that  will  ceafe 
to  be  formidable  to  them,  as  they  can  prefent- 
•ly  get  under  cover,  and  the  cannon  can  do  but 

very  litde    mifchief  in   plunging. There 

are  no  pradicable  means  of  obftruding  the 
pafTage  of  the  ditch,  but  by  the  ufe  of  thefe 
boats,  unlefs  holes  are  made  through  the  re- 
vetement,  and  guns  planted  behind  it  to  fcour 
the  furface, 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.        II. 

ReJleSiions  upon  war  in  general, 

AS  I  take  obJ€d:s  juft  as  they  occur  to  my 
imagination,  fo  the  reader  muft  not  be 
furprifed  at  my  quitting  the  fubjedt  of  fortifi- 
cation in  this  place,  to  refume  it  in  another ; 
for  it  appeared  to  me  neceffary  to  make  the 
following  digreffion,  before  I  entered  into  a 
more  minute  and  circumftantial  account  of 
things. 

Many  perfons  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  take  the  field  early  j  in  which 
they  judge  very  properly,  provided  there  is 
any  important  pofl  to  be  feized,  or  enterprife 
to  be  executed,  Vv'hich  may  require  it :  but 
otherwife  I  am  far  from  concurring  with  them, 
and  think  there  is  no  occafion  for  fuch  preci- 
pitate meafures  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  even  prudent  to  remain  in  winter-quarters 
much  longer  than  the  ufual  time.  The  ene- 
my's being  fufiered  to  lay  fiege  to  a  place  is  of 
no  fignification,  becaufe  he  will  thereby  only 
weaken  and  difpirit  his  troops  j  and  if  you  fall 
upon  him  towards  the  autumn  with  an  army 
well  difciplined,  and  in  good  order,  he  muft 
infallibly  be  ruined. 

I  have  always  remarked,  that  a  fingle  cam- 
paign reduces  an  army  one  third  at  leaft,  and 
fometimes  one  half ;  and  that  the  cavalry  in 
particular  is  in  fo  wretched  a  condition  by  the 

beginning 
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beginning  of  Odober,  as  to  be  no  longer  able 
to  keep  the  field. 

I  would  therefore  continue  in  quarters  till 
about  that  feafon  of  the  year,  haraffing  the 
enemy  in  the  mean  while  with  advanced  par- 
ties and  detachments,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
a  laborious  fiege,  attack  him  with  my  whole 
force  }  at  which  time  I  fliould  have  conlidera- 
bly  the  advantage,  and  foon  oblige  him  to 
make  his  retreat  :  but  as  even  that  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  execute  in  the  prefence  of 
an  army  like  mine,  quite  freili  and  in  vigour, 
he  would  probably  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  abandoning  his  baggage,  artillery,  and  fome 
part  of  his  cavalry  -y  the  lofs  of  which  would 
prevent  his  making  fo  early  an  appearance  in 
the  field  the  enfuing  year,  and  render  him  a- 
fraid  perhaps,  if  not  incapable,  of  doing  it  at  all. 

This   m^ay  be  accomplifhed  within  the 

fpace  of  a  fmgle  month  ;  after  which  you  re- 
turn to  quarters,  with  your  troops  in  good  or- 
der, as  well  as  fpirits  j  while  thofe  of  the  ene- 
my are  deprefl'ed,  and  ruined.  It  is  more- 
over the  time  of  harveft,  when  the  barns  will 
be  full  of  grain  :  having  therefore  gained  a  fu- 
periority  in  the  field,  you  may  march  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  there  fubfift  your  army 
during  the  winter  ;  which  feafon  of  the  year 
is  far  from  being  fo  deftrudlive  to  troops  as  is 
generally  imagined.  I  have  made  feveral  win- 
ter-campaigns in  very  fevere  climates,  when 
both  the  men  and  horfes  continued  in  better 
condition  than  in  the  fummer  :  for  thofe  who 

are 
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are  fubjed:  to  no  diforders,  have  no  occafion 
to  be  particularly  appreheniive  about  any  on 
account  of  the  time  of  year,  unlefs  it  fhould 
be  attended  indeed  with  more  than  ufual  feve- 
rity. 

Such  fituatlons  are  to  be  found  as  will  ad- 
*^mlt  of  cantonments  for  a  whole  army,  and  in 
which  it  may  be  very  fecure  from  being  in- 
fulted  by  the  enemy,  provided  the  difpofition 
is  judicioufly  made,  and  a  proper  communica- 
tion preferved  between  the  pofts.  Provilions 
will  not  be  wanted  for  prefent  confumption, 
but  fome  management  is  required  in  the  me- 
thod of  procuring  fupplies  for  future  exigen- 
cies. An  experienced  general,  fo  far  from 
maintaining  the  troops  under  his  command  at 
the  expence  of  their  fovereign,  will,  by  raifing 
contributions,  fecure  their  fubfiftence  for  the 
enfuing  campaign  ;  fo  that,  being  well  lodged, 
clothed,  and  fupported,  they  will  confequent- 
ly  be  eafy,  contented,  and  happy. In  or- 
der to  accomplifh  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
fall  upon  a  method  of  drawing  fupplies  of  pro- 
vilions and  money  from  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  but  without  fatiguing  thereby  the 
troops  too  much.  Large  detachments  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  e- 
nemy ;  are  likewife  detrimental  to  the  fervice, 
and  rarely  produdiive  of  thofe  advantages 
which  are  expedred  from  them.  The  beil 
way  is,  to  tranfmit  to  thofe  places  from  which 
contributions  are  required,  circular  letters, 
threatening  the  inhabitants  with  military  exe- 
cution, 
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cation,  on  pain  of  their  refulal  to  anfvver  the 
demand  made  from  them  ;  which  ought  at 
the  fame  time  to  be  m.oderate,  and  propor- 
tionable to  their  feveral  abilities  :  after  which, 
intelligent  officers  muft  be  feleded,  and  de- 
tached with  parties  of  twenty-iive  or  thirty 
men,  allotting  to  each  a  certain  number  of 
villages,  and  giving  them  ftri(ft  orders  to  march 
by  night  only,  and  not  to  plunder,  or  commit 
any  manner  of  outrage,  on  pain  of  death. 
< When  they  arrive  at  their  appointed  pla- 
ces, they  mufi  fend  a  non-commiffioned  offi- 
cer and  two  men  in  the  evening  to  the  chief 
magiflrate,  to  know  if  he  is  prepared  to  take 
up  his  acquittance,  which  will  be  given  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army.  If  he  anfwers  in  the  negative, 
the  commanding  officer  is  not  thereupon  either 
to  plunder  the  place,  or  to  take  the  fum  re- 
quired J  but  muft  difcover  himfelf  and  his  par- 
ty, fet  fire  to  fome  detached  houfe,  and  af- 
terwards march  away  again,  threatening  at 
the  fame  time  to  return,  and  burn  the  whole 
village. 

All  thefe  parties  are  to  be  affembled  at  fome 
rendezvous  before  they  are  difmilTed,  Vv^here  a 
ftri6t  inquiry  muft  be  made  into  their  conduct, 
and  thofe  who  are  found  guilty  of  the  leall 
rapine  be  hanged  without  mercy.  If  any  of- 
ficers likewife  are  convicfled  of  having  taken 
or  received  money  from  the  villages,  they 
muft  be  puniflied  with  death,  or  cafhiered  at 
leaft.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,    it  appears, 

R  that 
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that  they  have  properly  executed  their  orders, 
they  muft  be  rewarded  accordingly.  This 
method  of  raifing  contributions  will  thus  be 
foon  rendered  familiar  to  the  troops,  and  all 
the  places  that  have  been  fummoned  within  a 
hundred  leagues  in  circumference,  will  not 
fail  to  bring  their  ftipulated  quantities  of  pro- 
vifions  and  money ;  for  the  calamities  they 
have  been  threatened  with  in  cafe  of  their  de- 
lay, will  augment  their  fears  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  vv'ill  be  very  glad  to  purchafe  their 
fecurity  by  difcharging  the  demand  made  up- 
on them,  notwithftanding  any  prohibitions 
which  may  have  been  ifTued  by  the  enemy  to 
the  contrary. 

Twenty  parties  detached  monthly  will  be 
fufficient  to  accomplifli  the  whole  affair  :  nei- 
ther will  it  be  poiTible  for  the  enemy  to  difco- 
ver  them,  notwithftanding  his  moft  diligent 
endeavours  for  that  purpofe,  provided  they 
make  ufe  of  the  proper  precautions  on  their 
march,  and  adhere  to  their  inftrud:ions. 

Large  bodies  of  troops  detached  on  thefe 
duties,  incompafs  in  the  execution  only  a  fmall 
tra(ft  of  country,  and  fpread  diftrefs  in  every 
place  where  they  appear  :  the  inhabitants  con- 
ceal their  cattle  and  effeds  from  them,  and 
can  hardly  be  compelled  to  furrender  up  any 
thing  ;  becaufe  they  are  very  fenfible,  that 
their  ftay  can  be  but  fliort ;  and.  that  as  they 
take  care  to  fend  the  earlieft  intelligence  of 
their  iituation  to  the  enemy,  he  will  foon  re- 
lieve them  J    a  circumftance  by  which  fuch 

large 
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large  parties  have  frequently  been  obliged  to 
retreat  with  all  the  expedition  they  could,  af- 
ter having  totally  mifcarried  in  their  underta- 
king, and  left  feveral  of  their  men  behind 
them  :  but,  even  when  they  meet  with  no 
interruption  from  the  enemy,  the  command- 
ing officers,  either  influenced  by  fear,  necef- 
lity,  or  felf-intereft,  generally  enter  into  fome 
compoiition  with  the  inhabitants,  and  return 
with  only  a  fmall  part  of  what  was  demanded, 
and  with  the  troops  much  haraffed,  and  out 
of  condition. 

This  is  the  ufual  confequence  attending  this 
method  of  railing  contributions  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  which  I  have  been  propoling 
cannot  fail  of  fuccefs. 

In  order,  moreover,  to  render  the  payment 
as  eafy  as  poffible  to  the  inhabitants,  they  muft 
only  be  required  to  make  it  monthly,  in  fuch 
fhares  and  proportions  as  the  commander  in 
chief  fhall  appoint :  in  confequence  of  which 
indulgence,  added  to  their  appreheniions  of 
having  their  habitations  burnt,  unlefs  they 
comply  therewith,  ihey  will  affift  one  another, 
and  be  able  to  advance  the  whole  with  much 
lefs  inconvenience  and  diflrefs  j  thofe  who  are 
at  the  greateft  difhance  difpoling  of  their  pro- 
perties, in  order  to  bring  their  refpedive  con- 
tributions in  money,  and  thofe  which  lie  con- 
tiguous furnifhing  theirs  in  provilions. 

Thefe  parties   muft  either  be  very  unfortu- 
nate indeed,  or  elfe  very  imprudently  condu(5t- 
ed,  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
R  2  ^        becaufe. 
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becaufe,  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  on 
foot,  one  may  traverfe  a  whole  kingdom  with 
fecurity.  When  they  find  themfelves  difco- 
vered,  they  muft  immediately  march  off  the 
ground ;  for  the  enemy  will  be  deterred  from 
purfuing  them  far,  particularly  in  the  night- 
time, by  the  apprehenfion  of  falling  into  an 
ambufcade  5  a  circumftance  which  might  very 
well  come  to  pafs,  efpecialiy  when  feveral  of 
the  parties  have  agreed  together  upon  certain 
places  appointed  to  alTemble  at,  in  cafe  of 
fuch  accidents. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  than  thefe 
incurfions,  and  the  foldiers  themfelves  will 
certainly  take  pleafure  in  them. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  being  attack- 
ed, in  the  year  171  o  *,  by  a  party  of  French, 
between  Mechlin  and  Bruffels  j  three  days  af- 
ter which,  another,  confifting  of  fifty  men, 
entered  Aloft,  which  is  five  leagues  from  Bruf- 
fels,  at  noon-day,  and  carried  off  my  baggage. 
I  was  likewife  very  near  being  taken  prifoner 
myfelf,  notwithftanding  there  were,  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  this  happened,  fifteen 
hundred  men  at  the  gate  of  the  town  waiting 
for  their  billets,  that  were  makinfc  out  at  the 
magiftrate's. 

It  was  dangerous  to  go  by  water  from  Bruf- 
fels  to  Antwerp  without  a  pafs,  or  even  to 
walk  in  the  fuburbs  of  any  place,  without  the 
hazard  of  being  carried  off  by  the  enemy.    Ai- 

*  The  Marflsal  was  at  tliat  time  a  voluntier  in  the  allied  army, 

though 
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though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
the  allies  were  mafters  of  all  Flanders  ;  of 
Lifle,  Tournay,  Mons,  Douay,  Ghent,  Bru- 
ges, Oftend,  and  all  the  barrier-towns,  and 
had  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  difper- 
fed  in  thefe  different  garrifons ;  neverthelefs, 
the  French  partifans  plundered  the  whole 
country  ;  an  example  which  fufficiently  proves 
the  poffibility  of  what  I  have  been  advancing 
in  regard  to  parties,  and  at  the  fame  time  con- 
firms me  in  my  opinion  of  the  fuccefs  that 
muft  infallibly  attend  them. 

The  princes  that  have  made  war  in  Poland 
would  never  have  ruined  their  armies,  if  they 
had  had  recourfe  to  this  method  of  carrying  it 
on.  If  Charles  XII.  had  not  entered  Saxony, 
he  muft  have  been  undone.  Thofe  who  faw 
the  Swedes  at  that  time,  will  concur  with  me 
in  the  reality  of  this.  If  Guftavus  Adolphus 
had  taken  polTeffion  of  proper  pofts,  and  fub- 
lifted  his  army  in  the  manner  I  propofe,  he 
might  have  fupported  himfelf  in  this  kingdom 
during  his  whole  life,  and  have  even  been  able 
to  augment  his  troops  in  it  at  the  fame  time  : 
Which  perfuafion  of  mine,  has  induced  me  to 
draw  the  following  plan  of  operations  for  the 
ufe  of  any  power  that  may  be  engaged  iri'a  fu- 
ture war  with  it. 

A  defcription  of  Poland,  together  ivith  a  fcheme 
for  carrying  on  a  war  with  that  republic, 

Poland  is  an  open  and  extenfive  country, 

without 
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without  fortified  towns,  well  peopled,  and  a- 
bounds  in  grain,  cattle,  and  all  the  neceflaries 
of  life.  It  has  plenty  of  wood,  a  number  of 
large  rivers,  all  which  are  navigable,  and  great 
fums  of  money.  The  air  is  wholefome  ;  it  is 
entirely  free  from  thofe  diforders  which  are 
peculiar  to  other  climates ;  foreigners  enjoy  as 
good  health  in  it  as  the  natives  ^  and  it  is  alto- 
gether adapted  by  nature  for  the  feat  and  fup- 
port  of  a  war. 

The  Polanders  make  war  in  fuch  a  vague 
and  irregular  manner,  that  if  an  enemy  makes 
a  point  of  purfuing  them,  he  will  thereby  be 
prefently  rendered  incapable  of  oppofing  their 
continual  inroads.  It  is  much  more  prudent, 
therefore,  not  to  purfue  them  at  all,  but  to 
polTefs  himfelf  of  certain  pofts  upon  the  rivers, 
to  fortify  them,  to  ered:  barracks  for  his  troops, 
and  to  raife  contributions  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, in  the  manner  I  have  above  recom- 
mended. 

The  whole  kingdom  united  is  not  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  take  a  well-palifaded  redoubt  j  for  it 
is  furnifhed  with  no  artillery,  no  ammunition, 
nor  even  any  of  the  materials  which  are  necef- 
fary  for  a  fiege  :  and  it  is,  moreover,  impofli- 
ble  that  it  can  ever  be  other  wife,  fo  long  as  the 
government  remains  upon  its  prefent  eftabliHi- 
ment.  The  reality  of  this,  is  what  no  body 
that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  matter,  will 
difpute.  But  although  they  were  even  fup- 
plied  with  all  kinds  of  warlike  ftores,  they 
would  not  keep  them  for  any  continuance. 

As 
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As  the  country  Is  very  open,  and  the  na- 
tional troops  belonging  to  it  coniift  entirely  of 
cavalry,  all  the  pouters  w^hich  have  made  v^ar 
upon  it,  have  therefore  imagined,  that  cavalry 
was  the  only  proper  force  to  be  employed  in 
it.  This  notion  of  theirs  expofed  them  to  the 
unavoidable  neceffity  of  perpetually  changing' 
their  iituation,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fubfift ; 
and  of  frequently  dividing  their  army,  and  de- 
taching large  parties  to  procure  provifions'j 
which  the  Polifli  horfe,  being  extremely  light, 
attacked  upon  their  march,  and  although  they 
did  not  defeat  them,  yet,  by  continuing  to  pur- 
fue  them,  and  feizing  every  opportunity  to  re- 
peat their  infults,  they  confequently  haraffed 
them  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  time  ruined  them.  But  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  their  method  of  fighting,  the  follow- 
ing relation  of  two  affairs,  which  happened 
during  the  laft  war  between  the  Saxons  and 
Polanders,  will  not  be  unfeafonable. 

In  the  year  1 7 1 6,  a  part  of  Poland  fudden- 
ly  took  up  arms,  in  order  to  drive  the  Saxon 
troops  out  of  the  country,  which  were  at  that 
time  difperfed  about  in  different  provinces. 
The  crown  or  republican  army,  confifting  of 
twenty  thoufand  men,  invefted  the  village 
wherein  the  Queen's  regiment  of  horfe  was 
quartered,  which  furrendered  upon  terms, 
without  making  any  manner  of  defence,  and 
was  a  few  hours  afterwards  cut  to  pieces  in 
cool  blood.  After  this  maffacre,  they  attack- 
ed two  regiments  of  dragoons,  who,  having 

had 
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had  intelligence  of  it,  were  on  their  march  to 
join  the  other  Saxon  troops :  thefe,  dreading 
the  confequence  of  capitulating,  from  the  treat- 
ment which  had  been  lliewn  to  the  Queen's 
regiment,  not  only  defended  themfelves  with 
obftinacy,  but  totally  defeated  the  whole  Po- 
lifli  army,  and  took  above  twenty  pairs  of  ket- 
tle-drums, together  with  great  numbers  of 
ftandards  and  colours.  This  action  happened 
near  a  village  called  Tomos^  between  Cracow 
and  Sendomir,  under  the  condudl  and  com- 
mand of  M.  de  Clingenberg. 

At  the  time  when  thefe  affairs  happened,  I 
was  on  my  march  to  Jariflaw  in  Lithuania,  in 
order  t^  affift  in  extinguifhing  the  flame  which 
was  burfling  out  in  that  quarter ;  and  having 
left  a  party  of  eighty  horfe  at  Jariflaw,  to  re- 
ceive fome  contributions  which  were  due  from 
thence  to  the  troops,  the  confederate  Poland- 
ers  invefl:ed  the  place,  (which  is  a  fmall  town 
furrounded  with  a  weak  rampart),  made  three 
general  alTaults,  and  were  repulfed  at  every 
one.  At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  party,  whofe  name 
was  Hecbnan^  having  confumed  all  his  provi- 
fions,  oflered  to  treat  about  the  furrender  of 
the  place ;  and,  after  a  great  many  meflTages 
backwards  and  forwards,  he  was  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  a 
waggon,  in  which  he  had  forty  thoufand 
crowns :  An  object  very  tempting  to  the  Po- 
landers,  who  neverthelefs  fuffered  him  to  pafs; 
but,  after  two  days  march,  detached  eight  hun- 
dred 
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dred  horfe  in  purfuit  of  him,  who  foon  over- 
took him  :  thefe  he  engaged  for  fix  days,  with- 
out difcontinuing  his  march,  and  at  length 
joined  me  near  Warfaw,  at  the  diftance  of  a 
hundred  leagues  from  Jarillaw,  with  his  wag- 
gon that  contained  the  money,  fixty-Qight  of 
his  men,  and  two  pairs  of  kettle-drums  which 
he  had  taken  on  his  march,  without  ever  fuf- 
fering  himfelf  to  be  broken,  and  having  only 
loft  lixteen  men  during  all  his  different  engage- 
ments. This  account  may  perhaps  appear  fa- 
bulous, but  it  is  neverthelefs  totally  genuine  5 
and  I  could  alfo  produce  feveral  other  of  the 
like  inftances,  but  imagine  thefe  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  furnifh  a  proper  idea  of  this  people, 
and  their  method  of  fighting.  '^ 

It  becomes  therefore  no  longer  furprifing, 
that  thofe  who  have  carried  on  war  againft  the 
Polanders,  fhould  be  obliged  to  feparate  their 
troops,  and  to  make  continual,  and  very  often 
forced  marches,  to  be  able  to  overtake  them  ; 
and  fometimes  even  to  procure  the  neceffary 
fupplies  of  fubfiftence :  all  which  is,  notwith- 
ftanding,  attended  with  nothing  but  lofs  and 
difappointment ;  for  they  are  fo  extremely 
light,  as  frequently  to  march  thirty,  and  fome- 
times forty  miles  in  a  day  in  large  bodies ; 
and,  by  the  means  of  fuch  expedidon,  fall  up- 
on you,  before  it  can  be  poffible  for  you  to  re- 
ceive any  intelligence  of  their  approach,  or  be 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

The  only  effectual  fcheme  for  their  reduc- 
tion is,  to  avoid  purfuing  them,  and  to  fecure 

S  •        thofe 
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thofe  pofts  which  are  properly  fituated,  from 
whence  one  may  be  able,  by  parties  of  infan- 
try, to  fubjed  the  whole  country  round  about 
to  contribution.  As  there  is  abundance  of  wood 
upon  it,  one  may  as  well,  if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  make  ufe  of  the  expreilion,  feek  for  a 
needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay,  as  endeavour  to  find 
out  thefe  parties  j  and  although  they  are  difco- 
vered,  the  only  confequence  is  their  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  diftant  fire  of  fmall  arms  :  but 
unlefs  they  enter  the  villages  by  day,  and  loi- 
ter away  their  time  in  drinking,  if  is  almoft 
certain,  that  they  will  perform  their  expedi- 
tion without  being  even  perceived. 

The  Polanders  will  foon  abandon  the  coun- 
try conlJ^uous  to  thefe  pofis,  induced  thereto 
by  this  new  and  unufual  method  of  carrying 
on  the  war  againfl  them,  as  well  as  by  the  ex- 
treme dread  they  naturally  have  of  infantry; 
the  fear  of  being  furprifed  by  which,  will  pre- 
vent their  taking  pofl  in  towns ;  an  event  they 
have  no  manner  of  occafion  to  be  apprehen- 
five  of  from  cavalry,  both  becaufe  it  is  heavy 
and  imbarrafiing  in  itfelf,  and  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  alfo  for  it  to  keep  the  field  without  being 
difcovered  by  the  priefts,  and  others  of  the 
country-people,  who  would  immediately  af- 
terwards carry  the  intelligence,  with  all  the 
hafte  they  could,  to  their  own  party ;  info- 
much  that  you  might  take  it  for  granted,  that 
you  would  be  conflantly  attended  on  your 
march  by  thofe  who  only  waited  for  opportu- 
nities 
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nities  of  expofing  you  to  difficulties,  and  pick- 
ing up  your  flragglers. 

The  proper  ports  to  be  fecured,  are  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  firfl  place,  the  point  of  Werder, 
near  Marienburg,  where  the  river  Viftula  or 
Weifel  divides  its  courfe  j  by  the  polTeffion  of 
which  you  become  mafter  of  Polifh  Pruffia ; 
of  Werder,  a  rich,  plentiful,  and  well-peopled 
country  j  of  Dantzick,  Elbing,  Marienburg, 
and  Koningiburg,  in  your  rear  i  all  which  are 
places  that,  in  a  manner,  fwarm  with  Ger- 
mans ;  that  abound  with  merchandife  and  ar- 
tificers, and  that  will  fupply  you  with  good  re- 
cruits. Koningfburg  and  Dantzick  are  two 
port-towns,  where  great  numbers  of  fliips  ar- 
rive from  all  parts  of  Europe,  by  means  of 
which  you  may  be  eafily  furniflied  with  offi- 
cers, and  all  forts  of  military  ftores,  (the  lafl; 
of  which  are  very  fcarce  in  Poland),  and  at  the 
fame  time  render  the  procuring  of  them  very 
difficult  to  the  enemy. 

The  natural  fituation  of  this  poft  of  which 
I  am  fpeaking,  is  vaftly  fbrong  and  well  ad- 
apted for  defence.  The  Weifel  runs  large  in 
this  part,  and  forms  almoft  an  iiland  of  it ; 
for  the  fortrefs  which  ffiould  be  built  upon  it, 
would  be  acceffible  only  by  a  v^ery  narrow  neck 
of  land,  two  leagues  in  length ;  to  make  any 
attack  by  which,  would  be  only  throwing  a- 
way  a  great  many  lives,  without  any  manner 
of  effed.  Two  fmall  forts,  one  ereded  upon 
the  right,  and  the  other  upon  the  left  of  the 
river,  would  render  the  inverting  of  the  place 

S  2  in 
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in  a  manner  impradticable  to  the  Polanders ; 
becaufe  it  would  be  abfolutely  necelTary  for 
them  to  have  three  large  bridges  of  communi- 
cation J  which  is  a  piece  of  work  far  from  be- 
ing eafy  to  execute,  not  only  by  them,  but 
by  any  other  power  more  capable. 

Thefe  forts  would  foon  be  ereded  ;  for  Po- 
land is  the  bell  country  in  the  world  for  the 
expeditious  conftrudion  of  fortifications :    the 
foil  is  foft,  and  there  is  great  plenty  of  firs, 
which  are  palifades  ready  made  in  a  manner, 
little  more  being  required   than  juft   to  cut 
them  down,  and  to  plant  them.     They  are  in 
general    a   foot  in   diameter,  and   fometimes 
more,  which  will  render  them  more  difficult 
to  be  demolifhed  by  the  enemy.     The  caferns 
being  made  of  this   wood,  will  be  extremely 
wholefome  and  warm  in  winter  j  and  as  the 
walls  of  them  are  likewife  to  be  compofed  of 
it,  they  may  be  raifed  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of 
time,  and  without  expence ;  as  may  in  like 
manner   magazines,  fouterrains,  ^c.  becaufe 
hatchets  will  be  the  only  inftruments  required, 
and  the  foldiers  themfelves   will  be  capable 
enough  to  ered:  them,   efpecially  if  fuperin- 
tended  and  direded  by  officers  of  fome  inge- 
nuity.  But  I  ffiall  take  another  opportu- 
nity to  treat  of  the  conftrudion  of  thefe  works. 
I  fhould  leave  5000  men  in  this  poft,  which 
would  be  a  fufficient  number  to  fecure  the  pof- 
feffion  of  it ;  and   from   ihence  proceed  ten 
leagues,  where  I  would  take  pofl  again  upon 
the  Weifel  at  Graudents.     This  is  a  final  1  city, 

lituated 
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fituated  on  an  eminence  in  a  marfh  five  or  fix 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  the  road  to  it 
is  only  by  a  caufey,  which  muft  confequentiy 
render  it  a  very  tenible  and  flrong  poft.  Here 
I  would  ftation  1000  men  ;  and  then  move 
into  an  ifland  which  is  formed  at  the  junction 
of  the  Bug  with  the  Weifel  near  Thorn,  where 
I  would  ered:  a  poft  for  5000  men.  The  fi- 
tuation  of  this  place  makes  it  of  infinite  im- 
portance ;  for  the  Bug  is  a  large  navigable  ri- 
ver, upon  which  all  the  trade  of  Lower  Li- 
thuania is  carried  on. 

From  hence  I  would  march  to  Janowiecz, 
leaving  1000  men  there  ;  and  after  that,  to 
where  the  river  Sonna  falls  into  the  Weifel 
near  Sendomir  j  erecting  in  this  place  a  pofl 
to  be  occupied  by  5000  men.  The  Sonna 
fupports  the  commerce  of  a  part  of  Polifh 
Pruffia,  which  is  a  confiderable  addition  to  the 
natural  ftrength  and  advantage  of  this  fitu- 
ation. 

One  thoufand  fliould  be  pofted  in  an  ifland 
lying  between  Sendomir  and  Cracow  near 
Soles  *j  five  thoufand  in  the  city  and  caftle  of 
I  Cracow;  one  thoufand  at  Zamofcie,  upon  the 
.left  of  Sendomir;  and  five  thoufand  at  Lim- 
jberg.  At  Branfaliteflci,  one  thoufand;  the  fi- 
|tuation  of  which  poft  renders  it  impregnable. 
jFIve  thoufand  at  Pintfchow ;  one  thoufand  at 
Zidefwilofi*;  one  thoufand  at  Dolhinow,  upon 


•  This  feems  to  be  the  Polanietz  in  the  lafl:  Berlin  map  of 
Germany,  and  the  Polaiez  in  that  of  Moll. 
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the  river  Wilia ;  five  thoufand  at  Kowno ; 
Vv'hich  is  an  incomparable  poft,  and  as  flrong 
as  any  I  have  ever  met  with  ;  it  commands  the 
two  rivers  that  join  contiguous  to  it,  and  which 
afterwards  continue  their  courfe  together,  till 
they  fall  into  the  Curifche-Haff.  Six  thou- 
fand mufi:  be  alfo  ported  at  Pofnan  in  Great 
Poland. 

The  whole  country  would  be  fo  efFed;ually 
covered  by  this  difpolition,  that  it  muft  infal- 
libly be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting 
patiently  to  the  yMe  5  and  the  number  of 
troops,  moreover,  required  to  form  it,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  48,000  foot,  befides  3800 
horfe.  Two  campaigns  would  be  fufficient  to 
complete  this  conqueft ;  neither  would  it  be 
attended  with  any  manner  of  expence  to  the 
conqueror,  becaufe  he  might  raife  large  con- 
tributions, which,  by  demanding  only  fmall 
fums  from  individuals,  would  be  paid  with- 
out diftreffing  the  country.  A  calculation  has 
been  made,  that  the  payment  of  a  timpfe 
(which  amounts  to  fifteen  pence  in  French 
money)  for  every  tun  of  beer  that  is  confumed 
in  Poland,  would  produce  a  fund  fufhcient  for 
the  fupport  of  350,000  men;  from  which 
one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  greatnefs  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

I  am  moreover  perfuaded,  that  this  conquefl 
might  be  made,  without  even  fighting  a  fingle 
battle  :  for  the  troops,  inftead  of  being  conti- 
nually engaged  in  purfuits  and  marches,  fliould 
be  employed  in  fortifying  and  improving  the 

works 
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works  of  their  refpedive  pofts  :  and  there  be- 
ing, as  I  have  before  oblerved,  great  abund- 
ance of  wood  in  every  part  of  the  country,  one 
might  eredt  fuch  works  as  would  furpafs  the 
beft  reveted  places  in  flrength.  After  having 
therefore  once  eftablifhed  thefe  pofts,  which  I 
can  forefee  no  fufficient  obftacle  to  prevent,  I 
fhould  defpife  the  combined  force  of  Poland, 
and  likewife  that  of  all  fuch  other  powers  as 
might  undertake  to  relieve  it.  By  the  com- 
mand of  the  rivers,  I  fhould  be  enabled  to  fur- 
nilh  my  pofts  occafionally  with  proviftons ; 
and  an  enemy  would  hardly  penetrate  into  the 
country,  and  leave  them  behind  him  ;  becaufe 
he  would  thereby  expofe  himfelf  to  great  in- 
conveniencies.  From  whence  could  he  pro- 
cure the  neceftary  fupplies  of  all  kinds,  for  the 
fervice  of  the  war,  and  the  fubfiftence  of  his 
army  ?  The  interior  part  of  the  country 
could  not  poflibly  fupport  him  long  j  which 
having  foon  exhaufted,  he  would  confequently 
be  thereby  obliged  to  change  his  lituation. 
But  what  courfe  muft  he  take,  or  which  way 
turn  his  arms,  unlefs  it  be  to  lay  ftege  in  forni 
to  thefe  forts,  the  redudlion  of  which  nature 
and  art  have  confpired  to  render  imprad:icable  ? 
In  (hort,  neither  the  Tartars  nor  Turks 
would  be  capable  of  preventing  the  conqueft  of 
the  kingdom  under  thefe  circumftances ;  for 
it  would  require  all  the  forces  and  wealth  of 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  united.  The 
Turks  are  the  richeft  neighbours  of  Poland ; 

but 
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but  they  are  notwithflanding  lefs  formidable 
than  the  Ruffians. 

Although  I  have  fald,  that  forty-eight  thou- 
fand  men  would  be  a  fufficient  force  to  fubdue 
all  Poland ;  neverthelefs,  what  is  there  to  pre- 
vent my  having  an  hundred  thoufand,  if  ne- 
celTary,  after  I  have  once  eftablifhed  myfelf  ? 
Is  not  the  country  both  able  to  furnifh,  and  to 
fupport  fuch  an  augmentation  ?  Or,  muft  it  be 
objected  againft,  becaufe  it  will  be  compofed 
of  Polanders  only,  as  if  by  nature  one  man 
was  not  as  good  as  another  ?  It  is  difcipline 
and  ikill  which  alone  conftitute  precedency  in 
armies ;  and  thofe  who  imagine,  as  I  have  be- 
fore obferved,  that  the  Roman  legions  con- 
iifted  entirely  of  Roman  citizens,  are  much 
miftaken  in  their  opinion,  becaufe  they  were 
recruited  from  all  nations.  One  and  the  fame 
difcipline  was  ordained  for  the  whole ;  which 
being  good  in  itfelf,  confequently  rendered  the 
troops  fo,  that  had  been  inured  to  the  pra(5ticc 
of  it ;  and  that  more  efpecially,  when  they 
were  condudled  by  men  of  abilities. 

Troops  may  be  raifed  in  Poland  with  as 
much  facility  as  contributions,  nothing  more 
being  required  than  to  demand  a  man  per  pa- 
rifli  or  village  :  but  as  foon  as  they  are  deli- 
vered, the  marks  of  the  particular  centuries  to 
which  they  are  feverally  appointed,  mufl  be 
fixed  upon  them,  that  they  may  be  readily 
known  upon  occafion.  This  will  be  the  means 
of  preventing  their  defertion,  becaufe  neither 
their  own  pariflies,  nor  any  other  places  will 

be 
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be  able  to  afford  them  fecurity :  but  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  evil  to  which  they  are  thus  ex- 
pofed,  let  their  time  of  fervice  be  limited;  in 
which  cafe,  one  ought  to  abide  by  the  agree- 
ment made  with  them. 

In  time  of  war,  it  will  be  impolitic  to  en- 
ter into  any  kind  of  conference  with  the  inha- 
bitants ;  for  the  fole  view  on  their  fide  will  be 
to  trifle  with  you,  to  deceive  you,  and  to  free 
their  country  from  contribution.  The  true 
fecret  to  fubdue  them,  is,  to  liften  to  no  over- 
tures from  them  ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  a- 
void  acceptingof  their  troops,  which  aregoodfor 
nothing  but  to  imbarrafs  you,  and  will  be  fub- 
je6t  to  all  forts  of  irregularities  in  their  quarters. 
At  firft,  tempted  by  the  profpe<£l  of  advantage, 
they  will  offer  their  fervice  to  you  in  crouds  ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  perceive  themfelves  difap- 
pointed  in  their  expedations,  they  will  throw 
off  the  mafk,  and  fo  leave  you  to  repent  the 
having  furniilied  them  with  means  ot  plunder- 
ing their  own  country  ;  which  they  are  always 
ready  to  do,  without  the  leaft  remorfe  or  re- 
luctance.  But  you,  moreover,  become  ac- 

ceffary,  in  a  manner,  to  your  own  de{lrud:ion, 
by  confenting  to  incorporate  them  in  your  ar- 
my :  for  when  it  comes  to  adion,  they  will 
foon  turn  their  backs,  and,  leaving  intervals  in 
the  ranks,  will  thereby  unavoidably  diforder 
your  own  troops  ;  inftances  of  which  kind  we 
have  but  too  frequently  experienced. 

With  regard  to  artillery,  it  is  neceflary  to 
be  furnilhed  with  a  large  flock  of  iron  lix- 

T  pounders., 
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pounders,  which  In  Sweden  are  good,  in  great 
quantities,  and  very  cheap  :  the  carriages  for 
them  may  be  alfo  made  there,  and  the  whole, 
when  completed,  be  from  thence  tranfported 
upon  the  Weifel  to  the  different  forts. 

After  having  erecfled  thefe  pofts  in  the  fitu- 
ations  already  defcribed,  it  will  be  no  difficult 
tafk  to  bring  the  inhabitants  to  your  own  terms, 
becaufe  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  put 
a  flop  to  all  manner  of  communication  and  in- 
tercourfe  between  them.  You  may  threaten 
them  with  confifcation  of  their  lands,  unlefs 
they  furrender  themfelves  up  within  fuch  a  li- 
mited fpace  of  time  j  which,  together  with  any 
other  methods  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  ac- 
celerate their  reduction,  cannot  fail  of  the  de- 
iired  effed: ;  for  finding  tliemfelves  furrounded, 
and  expofed  to  diflrefs  from  all  quarters,  they 
will  be  very  ready  to  fubmit.  You  can  there- 
fore offer  what  terms  of  accommodation  you 
pleafe ;  can  impofe  your  own  laws,  and  fee 
them  carried  into  execution. 

Thus  I  have  made  it  appear,  how  practi- 
cable it  is  to  fubdue  this  republic  in  two  or 
three  campaigns  at  moft,  with  a  fmall  army, 
and  at  a  trifling  cxpence ;  and  poffibly  the  fi- 
tuation  of  affairs  may  one  time  or  another  ren- 
der fuch  a  project  neceffary. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  this  fubjed:, 
without  returning  to  that  of  fortification,  and 
defcribing  the  method  I  moft  approve  of  for 
the  conftrudion  of  thefe  pofts.  My  fyftem  is 
founded  upon  that  of  the  King  of  Poland's, 

which 
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which  appears  to  me  preferable  to  all  others ; 
and  is  certainly  particularly  well  calculated  for 
this  country,  which,  as  I  have  already  more 
than  once  remarked,  has  great  plenty  of  wood  ; 
add  to  which,  that  fuch  fortifications  will  be 
attended  with  no  expence  in  ered:ing,  may  be 
fecured  from  the  infults  of  an  enemy  in  a  few 
days,  and  in  a  month  rendered  capable  of  fuf- 
taining  a  long  liege. 

In  treating  upon  the  fucceeding  fubjedl,  I 
fhall  adhere  to  the  rule  that  I  have  prefcribed 
for  myfelf  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  ;  which 
is,  firil  to  expofe  the  errors  and  defeats  of  the 
prefent  practice,  before  I  recommend  any 
change  or  innovation  in  it. 

Although  we  excel  the  ancients  in  fortifica- 
tions, yet  we  are  far  from  having  arrived  at 
that  perfedion,  which  this  branch  of  the  mi- 
litary art  will  admit  of. -With  regard  to 

myfelf,  I  am  not  fo  vain  as  to  think  that  I  am 
pofTefled  of  any  uncommon  fhare  of  know- 
ledge in  it :  neverthelefs  I  am  not  to  be  impo- 
fed  upon  by  the  exalted  names  of  MelT.  de 
Vauhan  and  CoehG?'n^  who  have  confumed  im- 
menfe  fums  in  the  fortifying  of  places,  without 
having  made  any  addition  to  their  ftrength  ; 
at  leaft,  any  that  was  material,  or  proportioned 
to  what  might  have  been  expedled,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumftance  of  their  being  ta- 
ken with  fo  much  eafe  and  expedition. 

We  have  modern  engineers,  fo  obfcure  in 
themfelves  as  fcarcely  to  be  known,  who  have 
notwithftanding  profited  by  the  errors  of  thofe 

T  2  two 
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two  mighty  mafters,  and  are  infinitely  fuperior 
to  them  ;  but  who  at  the  fame  time  only  hold 
the  medium,  as  it  were,  between  the  deficien- 
cy of  their  pradlice,  and  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion which  one  fhould  endeavour  to  arrive  at. 

Vv'ithout  entering  into  a  miferable  detail  of 
all  the  little  works  which  they  have  invented, 
I  fhall  at  once  difcover  the  capital  defect  of 
their  fyftem. 

They  have  erected  their  fortifications  in  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
fire  from  every  part  of  them.,  as  if  the  befieged 
could  make  ufe  of  a  retired  work,  fo  long  as 
their  own  troops  occupied  another  immediate- 
ly before  it.  To  what  purpofe  therefore  are 
they  raifed  fo  high  ?  the  confcquence  of  which 
is,  that  being  thereby  fo  much  expofed,  the 
enemy  dejffroys  them  as  foon  as  he  has  finifhed 
his  fecond  parallel,  and  erected  his  batteries  : 
a  day  or  two  are  fufficient  to  do  it.  Thus  then 
are  all  your  defences  ruined  ;  your  cannon  is 
difmounted,  and  this  boafted  fortification  ren- 
dered incaoable  of  obftrudino:  the  befie2:ers  : 
for  their  batteries  being  low,  and  firing  at  an 
elevation  from  the  horizon,  muft  raze  and  de- 
molifli  every  thing.  As  the  befieged  are  there- 
fore difcouraged,  and  afraid  to  Oiew  them- 
felves,  the  enemy  carries  on  his  approaches 
very  faft,  and  foon  arrives  upon  the  glacis.  At 
the  covert-way  he  perhaps  meets  with  fome 
difficulty  and  obftrudion  ;  but,  as  it  is  only  de- 
fended by  works  that  have  been  already  much 
damaged,    he  foon  renders  himfelf  mafter  of 

it, 
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it,  makes  lodgements,  and  raifes  batteries  in 
it,  which  totally  ruin  the  defences  of  the  place. 
If  there  are  any  low  flanks,  batteries  are  erect- 
ed upon  the  faliant  angles  of  the  ditch,  becaufe 
that  being  parallel  with  thofe  flanks,  and  they 
moreover  very  narrow  and  confined  in  front, 
they  are  prefently  deftroyed.  Where  there 
are  cafemates  likewife.  they  are  flopped  up, 
and  the  embrafures  are  in  a  fliort  time  ruined 
by  the  artillery.  Thus  the  belieged  are  no 
longer  in  a  capacity  to  prevent  the  enemy's  paf- 

fasre  over   the  ditch. With  regard   to  a 

breach,  it  is  foon  made  in  a  work,  let  it  be  c- 
ver  fo  high  or  formidable ;  after  which  the  be- 
lieged have  little  more  to  do,  than  to  with- 
draw their  troops,  and  to  give  it  up  ;  for  as  it 
is  fcarped  at  the  gorge,  and  has  only  a  flair- 
cafe,  or  narrow  paiiage  into  it,  it  is  impradli- 
cableto  attack  it  again,  when  once  taken  j  and 
this  difficulty  of  accefs,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  renders  it  irrecoverable  to  them,  ferves  to 
fortify  and  fecure  the  befiegers  in  it ;  the  party 
fent  to  pofiefs  themfelves  of  it  is  but  fmall,  be- 
caufe the  enemv  knows  it  mufl  be  abandoned ; 
and  as  the  defences  behind  it  are  levelled  and 
deflroyed,  they  lodge  themfelves  in  it  without 
any  oppofition  or  lofs  ;  inflead  of  wliich,  if  the 
communication  between  it  and  the  main  body 
of  the  place  was  eafy,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
lend  a  very  large  force,  to  make  a  confiderable 
lodgement,  and  tofuflain  a  great  many  afiaults 
in  the  maintaining  of  it,  which  would  be  at- 
tended 
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tended  with  the  deftrudion  of  great  numbers 
of  his  troops. 

Thefe  defedls  having  been  in  part  difcover- 
ed,  the  grazing  fire  *  was  introduced,  in  or- 
der to  remedy  them ;  but  the  original  imper- 
fection of  this  plan  of  conftrudiion  is  fuch,  that 
the  inconvenience  muft  always  fubfift  :  for  if 
from  the  body  of  the  place  you  fee  into  the 
country,  and  upon  the  glacis,  over  your  ad- 
vanced works,  the  enemy  muft  confequently 
command  as  good  a  view  of  you,  if  not  a  bet- 
ter ;  and  although  he  does  not  ruin  all  your 
defences  there,  yet  he  at  leaft  prevents  your 
being  able  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  which  it  is 
moreover  impoflible  for  you  to  do,  without 
deftroying  your  own  troops,  fo  long  as  you 
have  any  in  the  out- works  before  them.  To 
what  purpofe  is  it  therefore,  to  have  a  profped: 
upon  the  glacis  from  the  body  of  the  place, 
lince  it  can  be  ferviceable  in  no  other  refpedt, 
than  to  defend  thofe  works  which  are  imme- 
diately before  it  ?  for  while  you  remain  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  out- works,  you  are  prevented, 
as  I  have  juft  above  obferved,  from  firing  up- 
on the  glacis  ;  during  which  time,  the  enemy 
has  the  advantage  of  playing  his  batteries  from 
thence,  to  level  both  your  detached  defences, 

and  thofe  of  the  main  body  of  the  place. • 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  fortifications  were 
lower,  the  befiegers,  in  order  to  deftroy  them, 
would  be  obliged  to  eredl  frefli  batteries  againft 
every  diftindl  work,   which  v/ould  prove  no 

f  See  plate  8.  fig.  19, 
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eafy  tafk  In  the  execution  ;  efpecially  if  the 
works  were  lefs  fpacious  in  proportion  as  they 
were  further  advanced  towards  the  country  ; 
and  conftruded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have 
communications  by  which  they  might  be  eafily 
attacked  again,  after  they  have  been  carried 
by  the  enemy.  But  in  order  to  convey  a  more 
perfed  idea  of  my  propofed  method  of  fortifi- 
cation, I  have  annexed  a  *  plan  and  profile  of 
it,  to  which  I  fhall  refer  the  reader.  The  e- 
redting  of  an  entire  fort,  is  no  more  than  a 
month's  employment  for  one  legion,  as  will 
appear  by  the  calculation  that  is  made  in  the 
fucceeding  part  of  this  chapter. 

When  the  enemy  attacks  me,  he  will,  as 
ufual,  carry  my  covert- way,  and  deftroy  the 
defences  of  my  counter-guard  and  lunettes ; 
yet  as  long  as  I  have  my  cafemates  free  in  the 
re-entering  angle  of  my  counter-guards,  how 
will  he  be  able  to  pafs  the  ditch,  in  order  to 
aflault  them  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  his  batteries  will  deftroy  them  :  but  that 
is  far  from  being  fo  eafy  to  accomplifh  as  might 
be  imagined  ;  for  he  will  not  be  able  to  plant 
above  two  or  three  pieces  of  cannon  upon  the 
faliant  angle  of  the  counter-fcarp ;  and,  in  car- 
rying on  his  approaches  againft  the  batteries  of 
my  cafemates,  he  muft  fuftain  a  continual  fire 
of  an  hundred,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
and  the  faliant  angles  of  my  counter-guards 
and  lunettes :  will  it  be  therefore  pradicable 
for  him,  expofed  both  night  and  day  to  fo 
*  Sse  plat«  6.  iig.  20.  and  plate  8.  Hg.  21. 

dreadful 
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dreadful  a  fire,  which  it  will  moreover  be  im- 
podible  for  him  to  put  a  flop  to,  to  ered  his 
gallery  over  the  ditch  ? 

It  is  a  maxim  in  engineering,  That  one 
cannot  command  any  fituation  without  being 
at  the  fame  time  commanded  by  it  ;  which 
principle  has  been  hitherto  ftridily  adhered  toj 
without  refleding,  that  the  bufinefs  is,  to  ob- 
lige the  enemy  to  expofe  himfelf  in  places 
where  there  is  but  little  ground  to  occupy ; 
where  he  can  be  overlooked  by  a  larger  front 
than  he  is  able  to  withfland  ;  and  where  it  is 
moreover  impracticable  for  him  to  ered:  any 
batteries  in  his  defence. 

All  this  I  am  enabled  to  accomphfh  by  means 
of  my  open  cafemates ;  for  I  command  the 
ditch,  and  there  is  no  poOibility  of  his  raifing 
a  battery  to  play  upon,  or  difmount  either 
thofe  which  are  thus  planted  upon  the  furface 
of  the  water,  or  thofe  of  my  ravelins,  becaufe 
they  are  covered  by  my  counter-guard.  I  can 
moreover  repair  in  the  night-time  all  the  da- 
mage that  may  have  been  done  to  my  cafe- 
mates  ;  and  in  cafe  they  are  blocked  up  with 
rubbifh,  my  cannon  itfelf  will  be  fufficient  to 
open  a  way  through  it. 

As  the  paffage  of  the  ditch  is  by  thefe  means 
rendered  impracticable  to  the  enemy,  his  only 
refource  is  to  fill  it  up  ;  but  I  fhall  likewife 
prefcntly  deftroy  that  work,  as  well  as  any 
batteries  which  he  may  have  raifed  upon  the 
faliant  angles  of  the  ditch. 

Thefe  floating  batteries  of  mine,  reprefent- 

ed 
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ed  in  plate  2.  fig.  22.  are  capable  of  very  great 
ufe,  and  fire  with  prodigious  exadlnefs.  It  is 
hardly  poffible  to  lofe  a  fingle  man  in  fer- 
ving  them,  otherwife  than  by  accident ;  and 
the  guns  being  under  cover,  are  confequently 
pointed  with  attention  and  care. 

The  peculiar  method  of  conftruding  thefe 
cafemates  *  is  fuch,  that  they  are  infinitely 
more  difiicult  to  ruin  than  the  arched  kind, 
becaufe  that  the  cannon  can  only  affedl  the 
firil  and  fecond  beam  ;  that  the  others,  which 
it  cannot  reach,  always  fupport  the  terre-plein  ; 
and  that  the  length  of  them,  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth  of  the  embrafure,  is  fuch,  that 
thofe  which  are  cut  bear  the  weight  of  the 
earth  ;  becaufe  this  weight,  which  refts  upon 
the  two  ends,  prevents  their  bending  either  in 
the  centre,  or  the  place  where  they  are  cut ; 
whereas,  v/ith  regard  to  the  arched  cafemates, 
one  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  fire  at  the  key- 
flone,  and  the  whole  mufl:  prefently  fall  to 
ruin. 

I  have  moreover  invented  a  method  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  being  able  to  fee  the  can- 
non of  my  batteries,  till  the  moment  in  which 
they  are  fired  3  a  figure  of  which  is  reprefented 
in  plate  6.  fig.  23.  Two  or  three  men  to  a 
gun  are  fufficient,  who  are  at  the  fame  time 
1  Iheltered  from  the  artillery  and  ricochet-firing 
I  of  the  befiegers  by  means  of  my  traverfeSc 
They  will  be  of  great  ufe  in  the  covert- way,  to 

*  See  plate  5.  fig.  24.  &  25, 

U  ruin 
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ruin  their  batteries  in  the  day-time,  and,  du- 
ring the  night,  to  fire  grape-fhot  at  the  head 
of  their  approaches.  With  each  of  thefe  guns 
I  alfo  plant  ten  amufettes,  to  keep  up  a  conti- 
nual difcharge  into  the  embrafures  of  their  bat- 
teries J  which,  as  they  will  pierce,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  i  coo  paces,  all  the  mantlets  and  blinds 
in  their  way,  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  render  it 
at  leaft  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoffible, 
for  the  enemy  to  ferve  their  cannon. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  befiegers  have 
pafTed  the  firft  ditch,  and  made  a  lodgement 
upon  the  counter-guard  ;  he  will  there,  all  of 
a  fudden,  difcover  a  vaft  number  of  guns  plant- 
ed en  barbette,  which  will  fire  upon  him  on  eve- 
ry fide,  in  a  fituation  where  it  will  be  impof- 
fible for  him  to  ere6l  batteries  to  defend  him- 
felf,  and  where  he  will  be  expofed  to  the  de- 
fences of  my  ravelins,  which  as  yet  will  not 
have  fufiained  the  leaft  damage.  In  what 
manner  therefore  can  he  avail  himielf  of  the 
polTefilon  of  this  work  ?  For,  having  only  a 
foot  or  two  of  earth  above  the  beams,  and  be- 
ing likewife  overlooked  by  two  large  faces,  he 
will  never  attempt  to  bring  any  artillery  into  it. 
Will  he  plant  two  pieces  of  cannon  upon  the 
faliant  angle  of  the  counter-guard,  to  difmount 
forty-four  that  are  upon  my  two  faces,  toge- 
ther with  the  440  amufettes,  which  command 
him,  and  force  a  pafi^age  through  all  gabions, 
fand-bags,  and  blinds,  that  are  oppofed  againft 
them  ?  Where  then  will  he  be  able  to  raife 
his  battery  ?    for  the  paflage  of  the  ditch  will 

remaia 
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remain  impradicable  to  him,  till  he  has  firfl 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  my  cafemates.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  obferved,  that,  by  letting  the 
miner  to  them,  they  may  be  ruined  :  but  it 
will  be  found  otherwife  in  the  execution.  The 
only  expedients  therefore  which  feem  to  re- 
main, are,  either  to  fet  fire  to  them,  or  to  de- 
ftroy  the  piles  under  water  ^  both  which  are 
equally  as  impoffible. 

But  even  fuppofe  that  he  has  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  my  cafemates,  I  (hall  foon  demolifli 
them  with  my  floating  batteries  :  he  will  then 
have  only  a  part  of  the  parapet  remaining ;  and 
in  order  to  raife  batteries,  he  will  be  reduced 
to  the  necelTity  of  bringing  earth  from  a  great 
diftance  for  their  foundation,  which  is  a  work 
that  muft  be  attended  with  no  fmall  difficulty 

and  inconvenience. Neverthelefs,    let  us 

even  fuppofe  him  to  have  furmounted  it ;  for 
affiduity  and  time,  according  to  the  proverb, 
will  accomplifli  every  thing  :  yet  I  infift  upon 
it,  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  fill  up  the  front 
of  two  entire  polygons,  and  the  ditch  of  the 
counter-guard,  (for  which  even  the  total  de- 
molition of  it  will  not  furnifh  fufficient  mate- 
rials), before  he  can  be  able  to  eredt  his  bat- 
teries ;  from  which  one  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  difficulty  that  muft  attend  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  them  :  and  after  having  accompliflied 
all  this,  how  can  he  pafs  the  ditch,  in  order 
to  attack  my  ravelins  ?  for  my  guns,  which 
he  will  never  be  able  to  dismount,  fjour  the 

faliant  angle, But  fuppofe  th.it  he  has  even 

U  2  fuxeeded 
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fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  made  a  lodgement 
in  one  of  thefe  ravelins,  how  will  he  maintain 
himfelf  in  it  ?  He  will  find  himfelf  all  at  once 
quite  open  and  expofed  to  the  fire  of  an  entire 
polygon  ;  in  the  ditch  before  which  I  can  like- 
wife  poll  three  or  four  battalions,  fword-in- 
hand,  which  it  will  be  imprad:icable  for  him 
to  oppofe  with  an  equal  number,  or  even  with 
two  battalions,  let  his  lodgement  be  ever  fo  ad- 
van  tageoufly  effeded  j  which  battalions  will 
moreover  be  obliged  to  enter  by  files  through 
the  breach,  and  muft  be  deftroyed  as  fafi:  as 
they  advance  by  four  or  five  pieces  of  cannon 
loaded  with  grape-fliot,  that  fcour  the  pafiage 
from  the  adjacent  flank.  I  lliall  be  under  no 
apprehenfions  concerning  the  fuccefs  of  my 
fallies  5  for,  provided  they  are  repulfed,  they 
may  retire  to  the  foot  of  the  body  of  the  place, 
where  all  my  troops  will  be  fecure  under  arms, 
and  from  whence  the  enemy  will  be  expofed 
to  a  very  fevere  fire. 

I  have  always  had  in  my  head  the  idea  of  a 
certain  work,  that  was  taken  and  retaken  at  the 
fiege  of  Candia  thirty-fix  different  times,  and 
which  coft  the  Turks  above  25,000  men  j  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  has  given  me  a  great  opinion 
of  fuch  works,  whofe  conflrudion  will  admit  of 
their  being  attacked,  and  recovered,  after  they 
have  been  loft.  There  are  no  opportunities, 
during  the  courfe  of  a  fiege,  more  favourable 
to  the  befieged  for  engaging  the  enemy,  and 
retarding  his  approaches,  than  thofe  which  are 
furnifhed  by  works  of  this  kind  j  becaufe  the 

former 
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former  are  expofed  to  no  danger  from  with- 
out, at  the  fame  time  that  the  latter  is  always 
obliged  to  enter  by  the  breach ;  and  if  he 
brings  any  cannon  into  them,  he  is  fure  to  lofe 
them. 

In  {hort,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
attack  of  a  fort  conftrudted  upon  this  princi- 
ple, would  not  a  little  diminiih  that  rage  for 

iieges    which    prevails    at    prefent. One 

ihould  at  all  times  endeavour  to  have  a  wet 
ditch,  if  poffible,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
being  able  to  make  his  paflage  by  the  fap,  or 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  galleries  eredted 
over  it. 

This  *  fort  will  contain  10,000  men  at 
leaft,  and  one  legion  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
defend  it.  The  time  required  for  the  eredl- 
ing  of  it,  may  be  feen  in  the  calculation  which 
follows.  My  cafemates  will  not  take  up  much, 
becaufe  they  are  only  built  with  beams  cut  all 
in  one  piece  ;  but  even  although  two  months 
are  confumed  upon  it,  and  8  or  10,000  men 
at  the  fame  time  employed,  the  labour  attend- 
ing its  conftrud:ion  will,  neverthelefs,  be  am- 
ply repaid  by  the  ftrength  and  importance  of  it. 

All  the  faces  muft  be  reveted  or  lined  with 
quickfets,  which  will  fupport  the  earth  prodi- 
gioufly,    and  render  it  unnecefTary  to  allow 

*  The  building  of  this  kind  effort  is  not  pradlicable,  but  in 
places  abounding  with  wood :  but  it  may  be  ereded  upon  the 
fame  fyftem  without  wood,  provided  the  conftruftion  of  the 
counter-guard  is  fuch,  that  the  enemy  will  not  be  able  to  make 
a  lodgement  in  it :  a  ftrong  brick  wall,  with  fcafFolds  raifed  be- 
hind it,  will  be  fufficient  for  a  counter-guard. 

much 
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much  talus  to  the  works ;  for  the  thorns  be- 
ing planted  in  rows,  and  their  roots  branching 
out  and  penetrating  as  far  as  the  terre-plein, 
confolidate  them,  like  a  terrafs,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, and  fo  effectually  break  the  force  of  a 
ball,  that  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  im- 
poffible  to  make  a  breach  in  them. 

It  is  likewife  very  difficult  to  efcalade,  or 
furprife  a  work  thus  defended,  efpecially  if  the 
berm  is  well  palifaded  and  fraifed.  The  fou- 
terrains  will  hold  the  troops,  cattle,  provi- 
iions,  and  all  fuch  other  neceffaries  as  regard 
the  fubliftence  and  fervice  of  an  army.  If  to 
thefe  advantages  of  art,  we  join  thofe  which 
nature  affords  us  in  certain  fituations,  one  may 
eafily  conceive  how  practicable  it  is  to  ere<i 
forts  of  the  greatefh  ftrength,  efpecially  when 
we  add  out- works  to  them  ;  for  the  larger  and 
more  extenlive  places  are,  the  more  troops  will 
confequently  be  required  to  beliege  them ; 
fuch,  for  inflance,  as  are  Liile,  Bruffels,  Metz, 
tSc.  which  demand  armies  of  100,000  men 
to  inveft  them  :  but  then  great  numbers  are 
neceffary,  in  like  proportion,  to  defend  them. 

I  have  contrived  a  method,  capable  of  re-  ! 
medying  that  defeCl  and  inconvenience  pecu-  j 
liar  to  fmall  places,  of  being  invefted  by  fmall 
numbers,  which  will  render  the  fiege  of  one 
of  my  forts  impracticable  with  lefs  than 
100,000  men.  This  is  by  advanced  towers, 
which  are  infinitely  fuperior  to  redoubts,  that 
a  great  many  make  ufe  of  only  to  extend  an4, 
enlarge  a  place  j  and  that  are  foon  carried  by 

the 
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the  enemy,  unlefs  one  chufes  to  rifk  the  lofs 
of  both  artillery  and  troops  in  maintaining 
them :  their  defence,  moreover,  requires  great 
numbers  of  men,  which  mud  very  much  fa- 
tigue and  weaken  your  garrifon. 

I  place  thefe  towers  2000  paces  from  my 
fort,  becaufe  I  (hall  be  able,  at  that  diftance, 
to  batter  them  with  my  cannon,  after  they  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  are 
to  be  built  of  brick,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
only  to  have  a  fingle  wall  on  the  interior  fide  ; 
by  which  I  mean  to  divide  the  circumference 
by  its  diameter,  making  the  half  of  that  fide 
which  looks  towards  the  country,  folid,  and 
leaving  the  oppofite  lide  hollow,  as  may  be  feen 
in  the  figure  *.  The  diflance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  body  of  the  place  to  thefe  towers, 
forms  a  radius  of  3000  paces;  the  circle  will 
therefore  of  courfe  amount  in  circumference 
to  18,000  and  fome  odd  :  fo  that  in  ereding 
the  towers  500  paces  afunder,  (a  communica- 
tion between  which  mufl  be  alfo  made  by  a 
good  ditch),  it  will  require  thirty-fix  to  in- 
compafs  the  whole.  Nothing  can  pofiibly  pafs 
between  any  two  of  them,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  of  both ;  and  although  the  e- 
nemy  throws  up  lines  to  cover  his  pafTage,  he 
will  ftill  be  commanded  by  them  j  fo  that  he 
will  be  reduced  to  the  necefHty  of  ereding  bat- 
teries, and  opening  trenches,  in  order  to  de- 
flroy  them  by  regular  fiege.  Upon  every  one 
I  fliall  plant  four  or  five  of  my  machines,  call- 

?  See  plate  2.  fig.  26, 

ed 
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cd  amiifetteSj  which  will  make  great  havock  a- 
mongft  the  enemy,  if  within  their  reach,"  and 
thereby  prevent  his  incamping  at  any  diftance 
lefs  than  4000  paces ;  which  radius  being  add- 
ed to  that  of  my  works,  produces  a  diame- 
ter of  14,000,  and  confequently  a  circumfe- 
rence of  42,000.  Suppoiing  then  a  fingle  bat- 
talion or  fquadron  to  take  up  100  paces,  it  will 
require  420  to  occupy  the  circumvallation,  and 
an  equal  number  for  the  countervallation ; 
which  together  will  amount  to  840.  This  is 
prodigious,  when  we,  moreover,  conlider  the 
defence  which  thefe  lines  will  require  ;  for  it 
may  be  readily  conceived  fuch  works  would 
not  be  carried  on  without  moleftation. 

It  fhould  not  be  imagined,  that  thefe  towers 
may  be  ealily  demoliflied  by  barbette-firing  y 
for  the  only  effediual  method  is,  to  lay  regular 
fiege  to  them :  and  it  is  likewife  far  from  be-, 
ing  impoffible,  that  a  battery  of  twenty-four 
pounders  may  fire  for  eight  days  fucceliively  a- 
gainft  one  of  them,  without  having  ruined  it. 
I  have  frequently  feen  brick  towers,  hollow, 
and  very  weakly  conftructed,  that  have  fuftain- 
ed  the  fire  of  twenty  pieces  of  large  cannon  for 
three  or  four  entire  days  together,  and  that  at 
the  diftance  of  400  paces  only,  without  having 
been  deftroyed :  but  thefe  being  filled,  and 
quite  folid  as  far  as  the  centre,  are  infinitely 
fironger ;  and  if  the  enemy  advances  his  bat- 
teries too  near,  he  expofes  himfelf  to  be  plun- 
ged into :  he  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  fire 
at  a  great  diftance,  and  confequently  be  inca- 
pable 
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pable  of  doing  much  damage  ;  notwithflnnd- 
ing  which,  ttw  of  thefe  towers  at  leaft  muft  be 
ruined,  before  he  can  carry  his  approaches  fo 

far  as  to  render  a  fingle  affault  pra(3:icable. 

Let  us  next  confider  what  an  immenfe  work' 
it  will  be  neceiTary  for  him  to  throw  up,  fuch, 
namely,  as  a  retrenchment  of  eight  leagues  ; 
and  what  a  prodigious- number  of  troops  he 
w.ill  require  to  block  up  the  place  :  all  his  pofts 
muft  be  conftantly  well  defended ;  he  muft 
have  an  army  of  ohfervation  likewife :  never- 
thelefs  it  will  be  dangerous  for  him  to  divide 
his  forces,  and  to  leave  the  fiege  to  be  carried 
on  by  a  part  only  ;  for  if  the  intervals  betweea 
his  battalions  are  fuifered  to  be  too  large,  the 
place  will  be  thereby  left  open,  and  fupplies  of 
every  kind  thrown  in  as  often  as  they  are 
wanted. Add  to  this,  that  the  entire  ex- 
pence  attending  the  conftrud:ion  of  all  thefe 
towers  together,  will  not  amount  to  fo  much 
as  that  of  a  lino-le  baflion  or  horn-work. 

o 

Perhaps  it  may  be  propofed  to  fet  the  miner 
to  thefe  towers ;  but  that  will  be  prevented  by 
my  patroles,  which  are  perpetually  to  be  go- 
ing round  the  works,  as  well  as  by  various  o 
ther  means :  if  he  covers  himfelf  with  mant- 
lets, the  amufettes  will  force  an  eafy  palTage 
through  them  ;  with  which  I  have  pierced 
large  oaks,  above  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
at  the  diftance  of  looo  paces. 

Thefe  advanced  towers  will  alfo  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  a  retrenched  incampment,  afford- 
ing fhelter  to  an  army  upon  occalion  :  they  re- 

X  quire 
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quire  but  very  fmall  numbers  to  defend  them  ; 
one  ojfHcer,  and  eight  or  ten  men,  furnifhed 
with  amufettes,  being  a  fufficient  complement 
for  each. 

I  here  finifli  the  fubje6t  of  fortification, 
which  I  might  have  infilled  upon  much  long- 
er, and  have  fpoken  of  various  machines,  and 
dangerous  inventions,  but  that  I  think  there 
are  already  too  many  for  the  deftrudlion  of 
mankind. 

A  calculation  of  the  time  necefjary  for  4800  men 
to  ere  51  a  fort  according  to  my  plan,    • 

To  form  the  parapets  and  banquettes. 
The  firft  part.     The  excavation  of  the  ditch. 

Toin  Feet.  Inch. 

Length,     72 


Breadth,      3     o     o}»288  o  o 
Depth, 


I 


o     0") 

o      o  >: 
2      oj 


The  fecond  part.     The  exca- 
vation of  the  ditch. 


V.58I 


Length,     44     o     o") 
Breadth,      5     o     o>293  2  ol 
Depth,         I     2     oJ  J 

I  fuppofe  600  men  to  be  here  employed, 
400  of  which  are  to  dig  and  clear  the  ditch, 
and  the  remaining  200  to  form  the  parapets 
and  banquettes,  and  to  trim  and  ram  the  earth. 
Every  workman  will  be  able  to  clear  a  cubical 

toife 
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toife  of  earth  in  a  day  of  ten  hours ;  the  400, 
therefore,  in  fifteen  hours,  will  at  leafl  clear  a 
ditch  in  the  front  of  a  polygon,  containing 
581  toifes,  two  cubical  feetj  and  the  other 
200  will  form  the  work :  confequently  4800 
will  finifh  the  eight  polygons  of  the  fort  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time. 

To  form  the  ravelins. 
The  firft  part.     Excavation  of  the  ditch. 

Toif:  Feet.  Inch. 

Length,     72     o     ol 

Breadth,      3     o     of2  88  00 

Depth,         I     2     oj 

The  fecond  part^  >  ^304  4  o 

Length,   122 


o  ol 
o  o  J- 
4     oJ 


Breadth,      5     o     oJ'ioi6  4  o 
Depth,         I     4 

Four  hundred  workmen  and  two  hundred 
trimmers  will  form  one  ravelin,  according  to 
the  above  calculation,  in  thirty  hours  and  a 
half}  fo  that  4800  will  confequently  form  the 
eight  ravelins  belonging  to  the  fort  in  the  fame 
time. 

To  form  the  counter-guard. 

Length,         122     o     ol 

Breadth,  5     o     o>ioi6  4  o 

Depth,  I     4     oJ 


Four  hundred  workmen  will  clear  the  front 
X  2  of 
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of  one  polygon  in  twenty-five  hours,  and  200 
will  .trim  and  form  the  work  j  4800  will  there- 
fore require  no  more  to  finifh  the  eight  po- 
lygons. 

^0  form  the  lunettes^   the  covert-wayy  and  the 
glacis. 

The  firft  part.  Excavation  of  the  ditch. 

Length,   136     o  ol 

Breadth,      7     o  o>i586  4  o 

Depth,         I     4  oj 


The  fecond  part. 
Length,     SS     o 
Breadth,       3     o 
Depth,         I     4 

The  third  part. 
Length,      18     o 
Breadth,       2     o 
Depth,         I     4 


275   o   o  >I92I    4 


60 


o  o 


Forty  hours  and'  three  quarters  are  fufficient 
for  400  workmen,  for  the  front  of  one^-poly- 
gon :  4800  will  therefore  make  the  lunettes, 
covert-way,  and  glacis  of  eight  polygons,  in 
the  fame  fjpace  of  time. 

According  to  the  above  calculation,  4800 
men  will  be  able  to  finifh  one  polygon  in  four- 
teen hours  and  a  half,  and  conftquently  the 
entire  fort  in  eleven  or  twelve  days,  allow- 
inig  ten  hours  to  each. 

Though 
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Though  thefe  calculations  may  be  juft,  yet 
they  muft  not  be  altogether  depended  upon  in 
the  execution  ;  for  I  only  made  them,  in  or- 
der to  convey  an  idea  of  the  practicability  of 
mv  plan  ^  but  by  adding  double  or  triple  the 
fame  time,  they  will  infallibly  anfwer. 

The  beft  method  of  employing  the  work- 
men, is  by  dividing  them  into  four  reliefs  ;  by 
which  means  the  work  will  be  carried  on 
brifkly,  and  the  troops  at  the  fame  time  not 
be  fatigued.  Every  foldier  having  only  three 
hours  labour  in  the  day,  will  both  perform 
his  tafk  chearfully  and  with  more  diligence : 
but  then  it  muft  be  accompanied  with  the 
found  of  the  drum,  and  other  warlike  inftru- 
ments  in  cadence.  Lyfander,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  3000  Lacedcemonians,  deftroyed  the 
port  of  Piraeus  in  Athens,  to  the  found  of  the 
flute,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  hours.  We  have 
ftill  fome  fmall  remains  of  this  cuftom  amongft 
us ;  and  but  a  few  years  have  elapfed,  flnce 
the  galley-Haves  at  Marfeilles  worked  in  ca- 
dence, and  to  the  found  of  the  timbrel. 

The  workmen  muft  throw  out  the  earth  as 
much  as  pofnble,  from  ftep  to  ftep,  with  their 
ftiovels ;  for  wheel-barrows  are  attended  with 
a  great  many  inconveniencies.  They  are  not 
only  expcnflve  and  troublefome  in  conveyance, 
but  occalion  delay  and  interruption  in  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  works.  A  foldier  may  eaiily 
throw  out  a  ftiovelful  of  earth  from  the  depth 
of  eight  feet.  And  when  the  ditch  is  fo  much 
deeper,  as  to  render  that  impradicable,   the 

earth 
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earth  muft  be  removed  in  bafkets.  The  pion- 
eers, in  digging  the  ditch,  muft  leave  ban- 
quettes or  fteps  for  the  labourers  to  reft  them- 
felves  upon,  during  the  time  their  bafkets  are 
filling ;  after  which  they  are  to  carry  them 
av^^ay  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  directed 
to  empty  them.  They  are  to  be  about  three 
feet  deep,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  fo  as  to 
contain  two  cubical  feet  of  earth  ;  which  will 
amount  to  very  little  more  than  150  pounds 
in  v/eight.  This  method  of  carriage  is  lefs  fa- 
tiguing than  that  with  wheel-barrows,  al- 
though their  load  is  not  above  half  as  heavy : 
and  as  the  form,  moreover,  of  the  bafket  re- 
fembles  that  of  a  cone  reverfed,  the  foldier 
has  no  other  trouble  in  emptying  it,  than  jufl 
to  lean  a  little  fidewife.  But  all  this  work,  as 
I  have  already  obferved,  is  to  be  performed  in 
cadence,  and  to  the  found  of  fome  inflrument. 
It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  inure  foldiers  to 
labour  ;  for  if  we  examine  the  Roman  hiftory, 
we  fhall  find  that  republic  looked  upon  eafe 
and  indolence  as  their  moft  formidable  ene- 
mies. The  confuls  prepared  their  legions  for  i 
battle  no  otherwife  than  by  rendering  them 
indefatigable  j  and  rather  than  fuffer  them  to 
be  at  any  time  inadive,  they  employed  them 
on  works  that  were  even  ufelefs  and  unne- 
cefTary.  Continual  exercife  makes  good  fol- 
diers, becaufe  it  qualifies  them  for  martial  en- 1; 
terprifes ;  and  by  being  habituated  to  pain, 
they  infenfibly  learn  to  defpife  danger.  The 
tranfition  from  fatigue  to  reft  enervates  them  : 

it 
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it  prefents  objefts  of  comparifon,  which  are 
difficult  to  reconcile,  in  lo  effed:iial  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  idlenefs,  that  paffion  (o  predo- 
minant amongft  mankind,  from  gaining  the 
afcendant  over  them ;  from  inciting  them  to 
murmur  at  every  trifling  inconvenience ;  and 
from  foftening  their  fouls,  after  having  ema- 
fculated  their  bodies. 


CHAP.        III. 

Of  war   in  7noimtainous,  countries, 

THere  is  but  little  to  be  faid  upon  the 
fubjed:  of  this  chapter.  The  conduit 
of  a  war  in  mountainous  countries  requires  a 
great  deal  of  .ikill  and  circumfpediion.  The 
pafTage  of  defiles  muft  never  be  hazarded,  till 
the  eminences  have  been  firft  taken  pofTeffion 
of.  This  precaution  will  prevent  ambufcades, 
and  fecure  the  troops,  which  would  otherwife 
be  unneceflarily  expofed  to  the  danger  of  being 
either  totally  deftroyed,  or  obliged  to  retreat, 
after  having  fuftained  fome  confiderable  lofs. 
If  the  paffes,  as  well  as  the  eminences,  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy,  one  mufl  have  recourfe 
to  ftratagem,  and  make  a  faint  attempt  to 
force  them,  in  order  to  engage  his  attention, 
and  thereby  procure  an  opportunity  of  difco- 
vering  fome  other  road  :  for  however  rough 
and  impradlicable  mountains  may  at  firft  fight 
appear,  pafles   are  neverthelefs  to  be  always 
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found,  in  being  diligently  fought  for.  The 
inhabitants  themfelves  may  perhaps  be  ignorant 
of  them,  becaufe  neceinty  never  obliged  them 
to  look  for  any.  One  mufl:  therefore  never 
give  credit  to  their  intelligence  upon  fuch  oc- 
calions ;  for,  in  general,  they  have  no  other 
authority  but  tradition,  for  the  principal  part 
of  what  they  know  concerning  their  own 
country.  I  have  very  often  experienced  their 
ignorance,  and  the  falfity  of  their  informa- 
tions ;  for  which  reafon,  it  is  neceflary  either 
to  reconnoitre  the  ground  one's  felf,  or  to  em- 
ploy thofe  who  are  not  afraid  of  encountering 
difficulties.  By  induflrious  examination,  one 
is  always  fare  to  fucceed ;  and,  after  having 
difcovered  palTes  which  the  enemy  is  unac- 
quainted with,  he  will  be  at  a  lofs  what  mea- 
fures  to  take ;  and,  finding  that  his  projedls 
have  mJfcarried,  will,  in  the  next  place,  think 
of  providing  for  his  fecurity  by  flight. 


CHAP.         IV. 

Of  war  in  inclofed  countries. 

S,  in  f  tuatlons  of  this  kind,  an  enemy 
mufl  be  equally  as  imbarrafled  as  one's 
it\i^  there  is  therefore  no  great  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  him.  The  engagements 
which  happen  in  them  not  being  general,  are 
never  dccifive,  and  ufually  terminate  in  fa- 
vour of  the  mofl  obflinate.     But  there  is  one 
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eiTentlal  thing  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to 
them  ;  which  is,  that  one's  rear  mufl  be  ahvays 
kept  free,  in  order  to  be  able  either  to  make 
detachments,  or,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  to  re- 
treat. A  vaft  deal  depends  upon  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  artillery  in  ad:ions  of  this  kind  ;  for  as 
the  enemy  will  be  afraid  to  quit  his  pofls,  bat- 
teries that  have  been  judicioufly  ered:ed  mufl 
do  great  execution  :  and  although  he  aban- 
dons them,  yet,  as  retreats  are  ufually  attended 
with  difficulties,  he  may  probably  become 
thereby  expofed  to  at  leaft  as  much  danger. 
But  as  I  have  already  obferved,  thefe  affairs 
are  never  decilive  ;  and  as  they  are  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  nature  of  the  lituations  in 
which  they  happen,  no  particular  rules  can. 
therefore  be  given  in  regard  to  them.  Never- 
thelefs,  it  muft  be  laid  down  as  one  invariable 
maxim  on  all  marches,  to  have  parties,  con- 
fifting  of  100  men,  always  advanced  in  front, 
and  upon  the  flanks,  which  muft  be  fuftained 
bv  others  of  double  the  fame  force*  and 
thefe  again  by  treble  the  fame,  in  order  to  be 
effedlually  guarded  againfl  all  attempts  what- 
foever  of  the  enemy. 

A  detachment  of  600  men  m.ay  flop  a  whole 
army  :  for  if,  upon  caufeys  bordered  by  hed- 
ges or  ditches,  Inch  as  are  in  Italy,  and  all 
wet  countries,  they  prefent  a  large  front  to  the 
enemy,  he  Vvdll  naturally  form  his  opinion  of 
their  ftrength  by  their  appearance,  and  ima- 
gine their  numbers  much  fuperior  to  what  they 
really  are.      Upon  emergencies,    every   little 
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hut  is  fuddenly  converted  into  a  fortification, 
and  frequently  maintained  with  great  obftina- 
cy;  which  gains  time  to  reconnoitre,  and  to 
form  a  difpofition  ;  for,  in  countries  of  this 
kind,  one  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  preventing 
furprifes. 

A  partifan  of  enterprife  and  fpirit,  with  3  or 
400  men,  will  find  means  to  attack  an  army 
on  its  march,  and  to  occafion  a  great  deal  of 
diforder  and  inconvenience.  If  he  feizes  an 
opportunity,  at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  to  cut  off 
your  baggage,  he  will  be  able  to  carry  away  a 
confiderable  part  of  it,  without  expofing  him- 
felf  to  much  danger  ;  becaufe,  if  he  retreats 
between  two  palTes,  and  makes  a  vigorous  op- 
pofition  in  his  rear,  he  will  thereby  check 
your  purluit :  in  cafe  he  is  hard  prelfed,  he 
can  march  all  along  by  the  fide  of  the  car- 
riages, and  the  firfl  houfe  he  finds,  he  will  there 
oblige  you  to  make  a  fudden  halt ;  during 
which  time,  the  baggage  that  he  has  taken 
from  you  is  moving  on  apace.  A  flratagem 
of  this  nature,  pradifed  upon  your  cavalry, 
mufi:  be  attended  with  dreadful  confufion. 

It  is  for  thefe  reafons  therefore  that  advan- 
ced parties  ought  to  cover  all  the  avenues  of 
your  march  ;  but  they  mufi:  never  be  too  weak 
in  numbers  ;  for  unlefs  they  are  fufncient  to 
oppofe  any  attack,  nothing  lefs  than  ruin  and 
difgrace  can  be  the  confequence  j  as  your  ad- 
verfary,  if  he  is  a  perfon  of  fome  underfi:and- 
Ing,  will  find  no  difficulty  to  procure  perfons 
in  his  army  ready  to  undertake  any  enterprife, 
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and  capable  of  improving  ev^ry  opportunity  to 
their  advantage. 


CHAP.        V. 

Of  pajjiiig  rivers, 

*|  T  is  far  from  being  fo  eafy  as  may  be  Ima- 
1  glned  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  palling  a 
river ;  and  it  is  moreover  what  he  will  be  able 
to  do  with  lefs  difficuhy  in  his  advance  to  at- 
tack you,  than  he  will  in  his  retreat.  In  the 
former  of  thefe  cafes,  he  (hews  his  front, 
which  is  at  the  fame  time  fupported  by  a  pro- 
per difpolition,  and  a  large  fire  of  artillery  :  in 
the  latter,  he  expofes  his  rear,  which  it  is  al- 
ways very  dangerous  to  do  j  but  the  more  fo 
here,  becaufe  that  he  is  in  a  hurry  ;  that  this 
fort  of  difpofition  is  never  made  with  fo  much 
care  as  that  which  precedes  the  action  ^  and 
that  all  men  in  a  retreat  contrail  a  degree  of 
fear,  which  in  a  manner  reduces  them  to  the 
ftate  of  being  half  defeated  ;  a  circumflance 
that  is  difficult  to  be  otherwife  accounted  for, 
than  by  being  afcribed  to  the  natural  imbecilli- 
ty  of  the  human  heart. 

One  method  of  paffing  rivers  is  w4th  a  flank 
prefented  to  the  enemy  ;  which  is  what  Prince 
Eugene  was  fuffered  to  do  three  times  in  two 
days,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
before  the  batde  of  Turin.  The  ground  be- 
tween the  two  armies  was  level,  and  there  was 
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an  advantageous  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
enemy  even  with  fuperior  numbers  j  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  it  was  negledicd,  and  the 
iiege  of  Turin  in  confequence  obliged  to  be 
raifed. 

In  a  fituation  like  this,  the  enemy  that  comes 
to  relieve  the  place  mufi:  always  have  the  ad- ' 
vantage,  unlefs  the  fiege  is  raifed  in  proper 
time  for  the  beliegers  to  march  againft  him. 
The  engagement  moreover  will  never  be  gene- 
ral on  his  fide,  but  quite  the  reverfe  on  theirs ; 
becaufe  the  former  has  all  his  troops  affembled 
together  between  two  rivers,  -his  flanks  being 
fecured,  and  his  army  formed  in  deep  order  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  are  di- 
fperfed,  and  incapable  of  making  fo  ftrong  a 
difpofition.  If  therefore  they  are  repulfed, 
their  lines  are  immediately  expofed  to  be  flank- 
ed, and  their  whole  army  is  defeated.  Deli- 
berations, in  extremities  of  this  nature,  are  fa- 
tal. Neverthelefs,  an  enemy  will  fometimes 
make  ufe  of  appearances  to  alarm  the  beflegers, 
and  to  induce  them  to  quit  their  pofls,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  thereby  an  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing fuccours  into  the  place  ^  to  prevent  which, 
and  to  be  capable  of  diftinguifliing  reality  from 
pretence  upon  every  fuch  occafion,  is  the  pe- 
culiar charadleriflic  of  an  able  general. 

The  moft  prudent  method  for  the  befiegers, 
is,  to  afTemble  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  to 
oppole  the  enemy,  and  to  leave  the  remainder 
in  the  lines,  in  readinefs  to  attack  every  thing 
that  may  attempt  to  make  its  entrance  into  the 

place. 
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place.  But  then  they  are  not  to  ftand  motion- 
lefs  with  arms  acrofs,  as  if  they  were  petrified 
or  inchanted,  and  to  fuffer  the  enemy  to  pais 
a  river,  with  his  flanks  expofed  to  them,  un- 
molefled  ;  for  when  fuch  favourable  opportu- 
nities offer,  they  have  only  to  take  their  choice 
which  of  the  two  flanks  to  attack ;  after  which, 
there  is  all  the  appearance  of  their  meeting 
with  little  or  no  reflfl:ance. 

Marllial  Villa rs  had  been  ruined  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Denin,  if  Prince  Eugene  had  attacked 
him  when  he  pafl^ed  the  Sheld  in  his  prefence, 
\vith  his  flanks  expofed  to  him.  The  Prince 
could  never  imagine  the  Marflial  would  make 
any  attempt  fo  full  of  danger,  immediately  be- 
fore his  6ce  ;  and  that  was  the  circumfiance 
which  deceived  him.  The  Marflial  had  co- 
vered his  march  with  great  fkill  and  addrefs ; 
which  the  Prince  furveyed  for  a  conflderable 
fpace,  with  all  his  troops  under  arms,  without 
being  able  to  difcover  his  real  deflgn  ;  at  which 
time  if  he  had  advanced,  the  whole  French 
army  mull  have  been  deftroyed,  becauie  its 
flank  was  then  expofed,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
moreover  had  already  pafied  the  river.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  Prince  faid,  "  I  think  we 
"  might  as  well  go  to  dinner  ! "  and  ordered 
the  troops  to  refrefli ;  but  he  had  fcarcely  fat 
down  to  table,  when  Lord  Albemarle  fent 
him  ^telligence,  that  the  head  of  the  French 
army  appeared  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river, 
and  was  actually  preparing  to  make  an  attack. 
If  he  had  marched  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt 
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ceipt  of  this  information,  there  ftill  remained 
fufficient  time  to  have  cut  off  at  leaft  a  third 
part  of  the  French  army  :  neverthelefs,  he 
only  gave  orders  to  a  few  brigades  upon  his 
right,  to  march  to  the  intrenchments  of  De- 
nin,  which  were  four  leagues  off  i  and  then 
went  with  all  fpeed  to  reconnoitre  in  perfon ; 
not  being  even  yet  able  to  perfuade  himfelf, 
that  the  French  could  poffibly  have  paffed  the 
river.  At  length  he  difcovered  his  error,  and 
iaw  them  forming  their  difpoHtion  for  the  at- 
tack, when  he  immediately  gave  up  his  re- 
trenchment for  loft ;  and  after  having  exami- 
ned them  for  a  moment  with  no  fmall  morti- 
fication, he  gave  orders  for  the  cavalry  that 
was  in  that  poft  to  retreat. 

The  effed:s  produced  by  this  affair  are  hard- 
ly to  be  conceived  :  it  made  the  difference  of 
above  loo  battalions  to  the  two  armies;  for 
the  Prince  became  thereby  obliged  to  throw 
troops  into  all  the  adjacent  places  ;  and  the 
Marlhal,  perceiving  the  allies  v/ere  no  longer 
in  a  capacity  to  carry  on  a  fiege?,  after  they 
had  loft  all  their  magazines,  drew  above  fifty 
battalions  out  of  the  neighbouring  garrifons, 
which  ftrengthened  his  army  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  Prince,  not  daring  to  keep  the  field 
any  longer,  was  forced  to  depofit  all  his  artil- 
lery in  Quefnoy ;  in  vi^hich  place  it  was  after- 
wards taken. 

When  towns  are  fituated  at  the  jun6lion  of 
rivers,  it  is  always  practicable  for  an  army  that 
comes  to  the  relief  of  the  befieged,  to  deftroy 
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the  bridges  'of  communication  belonging  to 
the  beliegers ;  by  which  means,  their  troops 
being  divided,  one  may  be  able  to  defeat  them 
in  feparate  bodies,  and  confequently  to  oblige 
them  to  raife  the  iiege.  The  former  are  not 
afraid  of  attacking  the  line  of  countervallation, 
becaufe  they  know  the  latter  will  be  deterred 
from  abandoning  their  pofts  to  oppofe  them, 
both  on  account  of  the  Superiority  of  numbers 
againft  them,  and  the  extent  of  the  ground  to 
be  maintained,  which  mufl  continue  to  increafe 
upon  them,  in  proportion  as  they  move  fur- 
ther from  their  works  :  they  moreover  natu- 
rally become  difcou raged  by  this  neceffity  of 
remaining  behind  their  intrenchments  ;  while 
the  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  having  little  or 
nothing  to  fear,  is  thereby  imboldened  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  amounts  to  more  than  half 
the  victory  in  an  engagement. 

With  regard  to  the  paflage  of  rivers  by  open 
force,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  hardly  poflible 
to  prevent,  efpecially  when  fuftained  by  a  large 
fire  of  artillery,  to  gain  time  for  the  van  to  in- 
trench itfelf,  and  to  throw  up  a  work  to  cover 
the  bridge.  There  is  nothing  effectual  to  be 
done  in  the  d'ay.  Neverthelefs,  during  the 
night,  this  work  may  be  attacked  with  great 
advantage  ;  and  if  it  happens  that  the  enemy 
has  begun  his  paiTage  at  that  time,  he  mu(t 
be  thrown  into  a  general  confufion,  attended 
with  the  certain  lofs  of  thofe  who  may  have 
already  palTed.  But  an  attack  of  this  kind 
rnuft  be  made  with  a  large  force  -,    and  if  the 

opportunity 
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opportunity  of  the  night  is  fuffered  to  pafs  un- 
improved, his  whole  army  will  have  got  over 
before  morning ;  after  which,  it  is  no  longer 
pra(fl:icable  to  make  any  attempt  upon  him, 
w^ithout  drawing  on  a  general  engagement  -, 
which  fituation  and  circumftance  renders  fome- 
times  very  imprudent  to  hazard. 

In  fliort,  there  are  a  great  many  eftablifhed 
rules  for  the  pauage  of  rivers,  which  people 
put  in  practice  with  more  or  lefs  fuccefs  upon 
every  occafion,  according  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  their  abilities. 

The  aifair  of  Denin  puts  me  in  mind  of  an 
accident,  which  it  is  not  unfeafonable  en  paf- 

fant  to  give  an  account  of. The  French 

cavalry  being  difmounted  after  the  action  was 
over,  the  Marilial,  who  was  always  in  high 
fpirits,  fays  to  the  foldiers  of  a  regiment  upon 
his  right,  as  he  was  pafUng  along  the  line, 
Wellj  my  lads^  ive  hai'e  beat  'cm  !  upon  v/hich 
fome  begun  to  cry  out,  Long  live  the  King  ! 
others  to  throw  their  hats  into  the  air,  and  to 
fire  their  pieces.  The  cavalry  joining  in  the 
acclamation,  alarmed  the  horfes  to  fuch  a  de-. 
gree,  that  they  broke  loofe  from  the  men,  and 
galloped  quite  away  j  infomuch  that  if  there 
had  been  four  men  in  the  front  of  them,  they 
might  very  eafily  have  led  them  all  oif  to  the 
enemy.  It  moreover  occafioned  fome  confi- 
derable  damage,  as  well  as  diforder,  great  num- 
bers of  the  men  being  wounded,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  arms  loft. I  was  unwilling  to  omit 

here  the  relation  of  this  circumftance,  for  the 

fake 
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fake  of  introducing  a  defcription  of  the  method 
of  decoying  horfes,  as  there  are  but  few  parti- 
fans  who  are  acquainted  with  it. 

The  decoy  is  a  very  diverting  fbratagem  to 
carry  oif  the  enemy's  horfes  in  a  foraging-par- 
ty,  or  from  the  pafture  To  execute  this, 
you  muft  be  difguifed,  and  fo  mix  on  horfe- 
back  in  the  pafture,  or  amongft  the  foragers, 
on  that  fide  on  Vv^hich  you  propofe  to  fly  :  you 
muft  then  begin,  by  firing  a  few  fliots,  which 
are  to  be  anfwered  by  fuch  of  your  party  as 
are  appointed  to  drive  up  the  rear,  and  are 
pofted  at  the  oppofite  extremity  of  the  pafture, 
or  foraging-ground ;  after  which  they  are  to 
gallop  from  their  different  ftations  towards  the 
fide  fixed  for  the  flight,  fhouting  and  firing  all 
the  way.  The  horfes  being  thus  alarmed,  and 
provoked  by  the  example  of  others,  will  break 
loofe  from  the  pickets,  throw  down  their  ri- 
ders, and  the  truffes,  and,  fetting  up  a  gallop, 
will  naturally  dired:  their  courfe  to  the  fame 
fide  J  infomuch  that  if  the  number  of  them 
was  ever  fo  great,  you  might  lead  them  in  that 
manner  for  feveral  leagues  together.  When 
you  have  got  into  fome  road  bordered  by  a 
hedge,  or  ditch,  you  muft  ftop  as  gently  as 
pofljble,  and  without  making  any  noife,  where 
the  horfes  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken 
without  oppofition. — -, —  Such  an  artifice  prac- 
tifed  upon  an  enemy,  muft  diftrefs  him  not  a 
little,  and  is  what  I  once  faw  put  in  execution 
myfelf :  but  as  all  the  good  cuftoms  have  been 

Z  exploded. 
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exploded,  this  appears  to  be  forgotten  with  the 
reft. 


CHAP.         VI. 

Of  Jituations  proper  for  the  incampment  of  ar- 
mies^ and  for  engagements, 

T  is  the  part  of  an  able  general,  to  derive 
advantages  from  every  different  lituation 
which  nature  prefents  to  him ;  from  plains, 
mountains,  hollow  ways,  ponds,  rivers,  woods, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  other  particulars,  all 
which  are  capable  of  rendering  great  fervices, 
when  they  are  converted  to  proper  purpofes  : 
but  although  they  make  fo  material  an  altera- 
tion, both  in  fituation  and  circumftance,  where- 
ever  they  happen  to  be  ;  yet  as  fuch  advanta- 
ges are  frequently  overlooked,  till  the  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting  by  them  is  loft,  it  may  not 
be  unfeafonable  to  enter  into  fome  detail  upon 
the  fubjed:. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  firft  place,  fuppofe  a 
piece  of  ground  divided  by  a  rivulet,  and  a  chain 
of  ponds  *,  as  reprefented  in  plate  9.  fig.  27. 
and  28. A  A  reprefents  the  army  march- 
ing up  to  attack  BB,  whofe  infantry  is  at  firft 
drawn  up  in  one  line  to. cover  the  ponds :  but 

*  It  is  always  an  eafy  matter  to  make  ponds  in  a  fituation 
where  there  is  a  rivulet,  by  Hopping  its  courfe  at  certain  di- 
ftances  with  banks,  and,  as  one  pond  fills,  direding  its  over- 
ilowings  into  another. 

as 
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as  foon  as  the  enemy  arrives  within  reach,  my 
Infantry  in  the  front  of  thefe  ponds  marches 
back  by  the  intervals  or  banks  between  them, 
to  form  a  fecond  hne ;  and  my  cavalry  is  at 
the  fame  time  advanced  upon  the  right,  to  keep 
in  awe  the  enemy's  left  wing ;  which  move- 
ment alone  is  fufficient  to  difconcert  him  :  if 
he  attempts  to  attack  this  cavalry,  it  is  to  re- 
pafs  the  intervals  between  the  ponds,  which 
are  guarded  by  bodies  of  infantry,  that  are 
pofted  immediately  behind  them.  This  ma- 
noeuvre will  have  fo  long  engaged  the  enemy's 
attention  upon  his  left,  that  he  will  not  have 
fufficient  time  to  change  his  difpoiition,  or  to 
reinforce  his  right  :  becaufe  the  moment  my 
cavalry  is  arrived  upon  my  right,  I  attack  all 
that  part  of  the  enemy's  line  that  lies  between 
me  and  the  rivulet,  which  very  probably  I 
fhall  throw  intoconfufion.  His  right  wing  be- 
ing thus  defeated,  the  reft  of  his  army  will  be 
affaulted  in  front  and  rear  by  my  two  wings  of 
cavalry,  and  in  flank  by  all  my  infantry.  If  he 
inclines  in  the  leafl  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
prefent  a  front  to  my  infantry,  he  will  there- 
by expofe  his  left  flank  to  the  troops  which  I 
have  poflied  upon  my  right,  and  upon  the  in- 
tervals between  the  ponds  :  under  thefe  cir- 
cumfl:ances  therefore  it  will  be  impoffible  for 
him  to  make  any  movement,  without  being 
thrown  into  confuflon. 

According  to  this  difpofition,  I  fuppofe  the 
enemy's  army  to  conflfl:  of  double  the  fl:rength 
of  mine ;  and  although  it  may  be  .imagined, 

Z  2  that 
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that  the  cavalry  upon  my  right  is  in  danger  of 
being  cut  to  pieces,  yet  the  more  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  is  taken  up  with  an  objed:  in  his 
front,  the  more  he  will  be  intangled  in  the 
fnare  that  is  laid  before  him  ;  for  I  fliall  there- 
by be  furniihed  with  a  better  opportunity  of 
falling  upon  his  rear  ;  after  which  my  cavalry 
muft  be  more  than  commonly  unfortunate,  if 
it  be  not  able  to  make  good  its  retreat  by  the 
intervals  between  the  ponds,  where  the  enemy 
will  certainly  not  dare  to  purfue  it. 

Plate  ID.  fig.  29,  reprefents  the  two  armies 
in  another  fituation,  where  AA  is  to  attack 
BB  :  CCC  are  three  flrong  redoubts  thrown 
up  at  the  diftance  of  three  hundred  paces  in 
the  front  of  BB,  furnifhed  each  with  two  bat- 
talions, and  every  thing  elfe  that  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  their  defence :  D  is  fome  detached 
cavalry :  EE  are  two  flanking  batteries :  FF 
two  battalions  pofted  in  two  redoubts  to  cover 

the  batteries.- I  fuppofe  the  enemy's  army 

AA  to  be  twice  as  powerful  in  numbers  as  BB ; 
neverthelefs,  in  what  manner  is  he  to  attack 
me  in  this  difpolition  ?  It  is  impoflible  for 
him  to  march  up  in  line  of  battle,  without  be- 
ing broken  and  difordered,  till  he  has  firfl:  ren- 
dered himfelf  mafter  of  my  redoubts  j  in  at- 
tempting to  do  which,  he  will  be  expofed  to  a 
fevere  flanking  fire  from  my  two  battalions  3  and 
to  pafs  the  redoubts,  and  leave  them  in  his 
rear,  will  be  imprad:icable  :  if  then  he  refolves 
to  attack  them  by  detachments,  I  fliall  in  like 
manner  make  others  to  maintain  them ;   in 

which 
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which  I  muft  have  conliderably  the  advantage, 
on  account  of  the  damage  that  he  will  una- 
voidably fuftain  from  my  cannon :  if  he  ad- 
vances with  his  whole  army  againfc  them,  I 
give  the  fignal  for  my  cavalry,  which  is  con- 
cealed behind  the  wood,  to  move  up  at  full 
fpeed,  and  fall  upon  his  rear;  at  which  time 
I  alfo  march  up,  and  charge  him  in  front : 
being  therefore  at  once  imbarraffed  by  the  re- 
doubts, thrown  into  fome  diforder,  and  attack- 
ed in  rear,  there  is  all  the  appearance  of  my 
obtaining  an  eafy  victory. 

This  is  an  excellent  difpolition,  where  you 
can  be  certain  that  the  enemy  is  either  incli- 
ned, or  obliged  to  attack  you ;  for  one  cannot 
poffibly  be  too  careful  in  avoiding  every  ftep 
that  may  correfpond  with  any  hopes  or  expec- 
tations of  his.  This  is  a  maxim  in  war  never  to 
be  departed  from,  but  in  extraordinary  cafes, 
where  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given.  A  good 
opportunity  for  engaging  {hould  never  be  neg- 
leded,  merely  becaufe  the  fituation  may  hap- 
pen not  to  be  flridlly  agreeable  to  your  fancy ; 
for  you  muft  form  your  difpofition  according 
as  you  find  it,  and  decline  the  attack  altoge- 
ther, unlefs  you  can  make  it  with  advantage ; 
by  which  I  mean,  unlefs  your  flanks  are  well 
covered ;  unlefs  you  can  engage  a  fmall  part  of 
his  army,  with  a  large  part  of  yours ;  can  a- 
mufe,  or  keep  a  check  upon  him,  by  the 
means  of  any  fmall  river,  marfh,  or  other  ob- 
[ftacle  that  may  lie  between  you ;  fupported  by 
circumftances  of  which  nature,  you  can  attack 

him 
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him  with  confidence,  although  confiderably 
inferior  in  numbers,  becaufe  you  will  rifk  no- 
thing, and  may  obtain  a  great  deal. 

Suppofe,  for  in  fiance,  his  army  BB  to  be 
divided  by  a  river  in  the  manner  reprefented 
in  plate  11.  fig.  30.  and  that  I  am  to  attack  him 
with  AA  in  that  fituation ;  I  fhall  therefore 
make  the  following  difpofition  for  it.  With  my 
right  wing  I  Ihall  keep  in  awe  his  left ;  and 
with  my  left  try  all  efforts  to  defeat  his  right : 
according  to  appearances,  I  fhall  be  able  to 
pierce  him  in  the  part  marked  C,  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river ;  for  it  is  but  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  ftrong  muft  overpower  the 
weak ;  in  confequence  of  which  advantage,  as 
the  communication  between  the  two  divifions 
of  his  army  will  be  thereby  cut  off,  and  the 
left,  in  which  his  principal  flrength  confifled, 
be  no  longer  able  to  fuflain  the  right,  he  mufl 
be  rendered  incapable  of  maintaining  his 
ground  ;  and  finding  himfelf  expofed  both  in 

front  and  flank,  will  undoubtedly  retire. • 

Let  us  proceed  to  another  example. 

A  *  is  the  enemy's  army  which  I  am  to  at- 
tack with  B  :  the  rivulet  between  us  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  every  where  fordable ;  and  the  in- 
campment  of  A  to  be  made  upon  its  banks,  as 
is  ufually  the  cuftom  in  fuch  Situations,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  protedion  which  it  natural- 
ly affords,  as  for  the  convenience  of  the  wa- 
ter :  the  enemy  being  in  tliis  difpofition,  I  ar- 
rive towards  the  evening,  and  incamp  with  B 

*  See  plate  11.  iig.  311 

on 
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on  the  oppolite  iide.  As  he  will  not  be  incli- 
ned to  trufl:  to  the  uncertain  event  of  an  im- 
mediate engagement,  he  will  undoubtedly 
therefore  not  pafs  the  rivulet,  or  quit  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  poft,  to  attack  me  in  the  night- 
time; on  the  other  hand,  I  rather  imagine 
that  he  will  be  altogether  taken  up  in  provi- 
ding for  the  defence  of  it :  on  my  iide,  I  fliall 
only  leave  one  weak  line  oppofite  to  him,  and 
marching  all  night  with  the  remainder,  gain 
the  poiition  C.  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  enemy,  in  making  this  movement  j  for  he 
will  certainly  not  venture  to  pafs  the  rivulet,  or 
to  leave  his  pofi:  unguarded,  on  bare  furmife  or 
conjecture  only.  The  day  arriving,  he  difco- 
vers  me  upon  his  left  flank,  as  well  as  in  front ; 
after  which  it  will  be  impoflible  for  him  to 
make  any  difpofition,  or  to  form  any  order  of 
battle,  without  being  thrown  into  confufion ; 
for  I  fhall  fall  upon  him  before  he  can  have 
had  fufficient  time  to  finifh  it :  but  his  atten- 
tion will  principally  be  taken  up,  in  fuftaining 
his  poft  upon  the  rivulet,  which  I  fliall  attack 
at  the  fame  time,  with  the  troops  that  were 
left  on  the  oppolite  Iide  for  that  purpofe :  he 
will  detach  fome  brigades  to  oppofe  me  upon 
the  left,  which  arriving  en  detail,  and  having 
I  to  engage  with  a  large  body,  drawn  up  in  good 
jorder,  will  ealily  be  repulfed ;  infomuch  that 
!he  will  be  in  a  manner  totally  defeated,  be- 
fore he  can  be  even  able  to  perfuade  himfelf, 
ithat  the  real  attack  was  made  on  this  iide ;  and 
after  having  thus  at  length  difcovered  his  mif- 

take, 
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take,  he  will  ceafe  to  be  in  any  kind  of  capa- 
city to  remedy  it. 

Plate  4.  fig.  32.  reprefents  another  fituation, 
in  which  the  enemy's  army  AAA,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  formed  in  feparate  bodies,  and  extended  to 
a  conliderable  diftance  all  along  a  large  river, 
in  order  to  cover  a  province,  as  is  frequently 
the  cafe.  AAA  is  therefore  to  defend  the  ri- 
ver, and  BBB  is  the  offenlive  army,  endea- 
vouring to  pafs  it ;  and  extended  in  like  man- 
ner upon  the'oppolite  borders.  Thefe  large 
rivers  have  generally  plains  on  both  fides, 
bounded  by  mountains,  out  of  which  iflbe 
fmall  ones,  or  rivulets,  that  are  fometimes  of 
a  confiderable  fize,  and  that  difcharge  them- 
felves  into  the  greater  :  by  the  means  there- 
fore of  fuch  a  rivulet,  one  muft  endeavour  to 
build  a  bridge,  unknown  to  the  enemy  5  for 
in  this  lies  the  great  difhculty  of  paffing  all  ri- 
vers :  after  having  then  prepared  your  bridge 
all  along  the  rivulet,  you  are  to  throw  it  over 
that  part  of  the  river  marked  C,  where  you  are 
to  force  your  pafTage ;  in  which,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  you  will  be  able  to  fucceed,  efpecial- 
ly  if  you  make  at  the  fame  time  two  falfe  at- 
tacks at  the  places  marked  D  and  E  :  the  ene- 
my will  not  dare  to  vacate  any  of  his  pofts, 
neither  will  the  general  ofhcers,  fituated  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  execute  any  orders  they  may 
receive  to  that  effed:  j  for  as,  at  this  time,  they 
will  be  engaged  themfelves,  and  as  each  will 
fuppofe  his  to  be  the  real  attack,  they  will  from 
thence  be  induced,  not  unreafonably,  to  fup- 
pofe. 
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pofe,  that  their  commander  in  chief  had  not 
been  informed  of  it :  during  all  this  time  the 
grand  effort  is  making  at  the  centre  between 
the  rivulet  and  the  mountain,  marked  F.  The 
firft  fiep  to  be  taken  after  the  palTage,  is  to 
poiTefs  yourfelf  of  the  eminencies  j  by  v^hich 
means  you  divide  the  enemy,  and  having  cut 
off  his  communications,  he  can  hardly  hope  to 
time  his  arrival  afterwards  fo  well,  as  to  be  a- 
ble  to  attack  you  on  both  fides  at  once  5  and 
although  he  even  does,  he  w^l  neverthelefs  be 
eallly  demolifhed :  the  circumftance  of  your 
being  pofTefTed  of  thefe  advantages,  without 
having  fuffered  any  lofs  in  the  obtaining  of 
them,  will  add  to  his  confunon  ;  for  notwith- 
ftanding  your  palTage  (hould  be  difputed,  yet 
the  oppofition  you  meet  with,  can  never  be 
confiderable  enough  to  permit  it ;  efpecially 
\vh"en  you  have  ufed  proper  precautions,  and 
made  your  difpofition  with  judgment.  After 
you  have  once  taken  port,  and  erected  your 
bridge,  for  which  four  hours  is  a  fufficient 
fpace  of  time,  and  as  much  more  that  will  be 
required  for  the  pallage  of  30,000  men,  you 
may  allow  the  enemy  twenty-four  hours  to  pe- 
netrate into  your  real  defign,  and  twenty-four 
more  to  aiTemble  either  half  of  his  army,  at 
the  place  in  which  he  has  attacked  you  :  but 
even  this  will  be  rendered  impra^licable,  be- 
caufe  I  fuppofe  you  to  be  effedually  covered 
after  you  have  palTed,  by  the  rivulet  on  the 
one  fide,  and  by  the  mountain  on  the  other. 
All  the  large  rivers  that  I  have  i^tn^  pro- 
A  a  duce 
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duce  a  great  variety  of  fituations,  where  pafTa- 
ges  of  this  kind  may  be  executed  -,  and  fmall- 
er  ones  afford  hkewife  the  fame  j  but  they  are 
feldom  quite  fo  commodious,  becaufe  the 
plains  and  mountains  which  furround  them  are 
ufually  not  fo  advantageous,  nor  the  rivulets 

fo  confiderable. In  fliort,  by  difcernment 

one  may  reap  advantages  from  a  thoufand  dif- 
ferent forts  of  fituations ;  and  a  commander 
void  of  that,  cannot  pofTibly  be  expeded  to  do 
any  great  things,  even  with  the  moft  nume- 
rous armies. 

I  am  unwilling  to  finifh  this  chapter,  with- 
out making  fome  obfervations  upon  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet.  If,  inftead  of  porting  the  French 
troops  in  bad  intrenchments,  the  three  woods 
overagainft  the  hollow  ground  had  been  only 
cut  down,  and  three  or  four  redoubts  thrown 
up  in  it,  fupported  by  a  few  bridges,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  things  would  have  taken  a  diffe- 
rent turn  :  for  had  the  allies  attacked  them, 
they  mufl  have  lofl  an  infinite  number  of  men, 
without  ever  being  able  to  carry  them.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  French  nation  to  attack  : 
but  when  a  general  is  unwilling  to  depend  al- 
together upon  the  exad:  difcipline  of  troops, 
and  upon  that  great  order,  V'.'hich,  according 
to  the  prefent  fyftem,  is  always  neceffary  to  be 
obferved  in  a(5tions,  he  ought,  by  throwing  up 
redoubts,  to  introduce  the  method  of  enga- 
ging>;2  detail,  and  of  attacking  by  brigades; 
in  which  he  might  certainly  fucceed  very  well. 
The  firfl  fliock  of  the  French  is  fear cely  to  be 

refifled  s 
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reliiled  ;  neverthelefs  it  is  the  part  of  a  gene- 
ral, to  be  able,  by  the  prudence  of  his  difpoli- 
tion,  to  renew  it :  and  no  means  can  facili- 
tate this  fo  much  as  redoubts ;  for  you  can  al- 
ways fend  frefh  troops  to  fuftain  them,  and  to 
oppofe  the  enemy.  Nothing  can  poffibly  create 
fuch  diftradtion,  or  tend  to  difpirit  him  to  fo 
great  a  degree,  becaufe  he  will  be  afraid,  at  e- 
very  attack,  of  being  expofed  in  flank  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  your  own  troops  become 
thereby  encouraged ;  for  they  are  confcious 
that  their  retreat  is  fecure,  and  that  the  ene- 
my will  not  dare  to  purfue  them  beyond  the 
redoubts.  It  is  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  that 
you  might  be  able  to  reap  the  greateft  advan- 
tages from  their  vigour  and  impetuofity  :  but  to 
poft  them  behind  intrenchments,  is  in  a  man- 
ner to  occaiion  their  defeat  j  or  at  lead  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  means  by  which  they  might 

have  conquered. That  would  have  been 

the  event  of  the  day  at  Pvlalplaquet,  if  Mar- 
fhal  Villars  had  taken  the  greatefl  part  of  his 
army,  and  attacked  the  one  half  of  that  of  the 
allies,  which  had  been  fo  imprudent,  as  to 
form  a  difpoiition  in  which  it  was  totally  fepa- 
rated  from  the  other  by  a  wood,  without  ha- 
ving any  communication  at  the  fame  time 
made  between  them  :  the  flanks  and  rear, 
moreover,  of  the  French  army  would  have 
been  under  cover,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fitu- 
ation  of  it,  reprefentcd  in  plate  12.  fig.  34. 

There  is  more  addrefs  required  in  making 

bad  dilpofitions,  than  may  at  flrll  be  imagined, 

A  a  2  provided 
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provided  they  be  fuch  as  are  intentional,  and 
fo  formed  as  to  admit  of  being  inftantaneoully 
converted  into  good  ones.  Nothing  can  con- 
found an  enemy  more,  who  has  perhaps  been 
anticipating  a  vidory,  than  a  ftratagem  of  this 
kind  J  for  he  perceives  your  weaknefs,  and 
draws  up  his  army  in  the  order  in  which  he 
experts  to  benefit  the  mofi:  from  it ;  but  the 
attack  is  no  fooner  begun,  than  he  difcovers 
the  impOiition.  I  mull  repeat  it  therefore, 
that  nothing  can  poiTibly  difconcert  an  enemy 
fo  much,  or  plunge  him  into  errors  fo  danger- 
pus  ;  for  if  he  does  not  change  his  difpofition, 
he  mull  infallibly  be  defeated ;  and  the  alter- 
native, in  the  prefence  of  his  adverfary,  will 
be  attended  with  the  fame  fatal  confequences. 
If  the  Marflial  had  abandoned  his  intrench- 
ment  at  the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  made 
his  difpofition  in  the  manner  reprefented  in 
plate  35.  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  would  have 
fucceeded  much  better. 


CHAP.         VII. 

Of  lines  and  retrenchmetiis. 

'*'Hefe  are  works  to  which  I  am  altoge- 
^^  ther  averfe,  from  a  perfualion,  that  the 
only  good  lines  are  thofe  which  nature  has 
made  ;  and  that  the  bell  retrenchments  are,  in 
other  words,  the  bell  difpofitions,  and  the  bell 
difciplined  troops. 
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I  fcarcely  remember  a  fingle  inilance  of 
lines  or  retrenchments  having  been  allaulted, 
and  not  carried.  If  you  are  inferior  to  the  e- 
nemy  in  numbers,  you  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
fend them,  when  they  are  attacked  with  all 
his  forces,  in  two  or  three  different  places  at 
once  :  the  fame  will  be  the  confequence,  if 
you  are  upon  an  equality  with  him  :  and  with 
a  fuperiority,  you  have  no  occafion  for  them. 
What  lufficient  reafon  can  you  therefore  af- 
fign,  for  beftowing  fo  much  labour  in  the  con- 
ftrudiion  of  works,  which  appear  to  anfwer 
your  purpofe  fo  little  ? 

The  perfuaiion  of  the  enemy,  that  you  will 
never  dare  to  leave  them,  renders  him  bold. 
He  trifles  with  you  even  before  your  face,  and 
hazards  feveral  movements,  which  he  would 
be  afraid  to  make,  if  you  was  in  any  other  fi- 
tuation.  And  this  courage  is  equally  diffufed 
amongft  both  officers  and  foldiers  j  becaufe  a 
man  always  dreads  danger  itfelf  lefs  than  he 
does  the  confequences  of  it  3  which  is  an  ar- 
gument that  I  could  fupport  by  a  number  of 
examples. 

Suppofe  a  retrenchment  to  be  attacked  by  a 
column,  the  head  of  which  is  arrived  upon  the 
brink  of  the  ditch  5  if,  at  that  time,  only  a 
handful  of  men  iLould  make  their  appearance, 
at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred  paces  without  the 
retrenchment,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  front  of  this  column  would  inftantly 
halt ;  or,  at  lead:,  would  not  be  follov/ed  by 
tjtbe  rear :  the  reafon  for  which  can  be  deduced 

from 
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from  no  other  fource  than  the  human  heart. 
If  only  ten  men  get  footing  upon  a  re- 
trenchment, whole  battalions  that  have  been 
ported  behind  for  its  defence,  will  abandon  it. 
They  no  fooner  fee  a  troop  of  horfe  enter  with- 
in half  a  league  off  them,  than  they  give 
themfelves  totally  up  to  flight. 

As  often  therefore  as  one  is  obliged  to  de- 
fend retrenchments,  one  muft  take  particular 
care  to  poft  all  the  troops  behind  the  parapet ; 
becaufe,  if  once  the  enemy  fets  foot  upon  that, 
the  defendants  will  no  longer  think  of  any 
thing  but  their  own  fecurity  ;  which  proceeds! 
from  that  confternation  which  is  the  unavoid- 
able eifed:  of  fudden  and  unexpected  events. 
This  is  a  general  rule  in  war,  and  is  what  de- 
termines the  fate  of  the  day  in  all  a6tions.  It 
is  the  irrefiftible  impulfe  of  the  human  heart, 
which,  on  account  of  its  confequences,  was 
the  principal  motive  that  induced  me  to  at- 
tempt this  work ;  as  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  any  other  per- 
fon  to  afcribe  the  greateft  part  of  the  bad  fuc- 
cefs  of  armies  to  this  caufe,  although  the  true 
one. 

If  then  you  flation  your  troops  behind  the'' 
parapet,  their  only  hopes  and  expedlations  are,', 
to  prevent  the  enemy  by  their  fire  from  paffin|^ 
the  ditch,  and  forcing  it ;  which  if  he  is  oncd 
able  to  accompli  ill,  they  inftantly  give  them-1 
felves  up  for  loft,  and  in  confequence  take  to 
flight,     Inftcad  of  this  method,  it  will  be  much 
more  prudent  to  poft  a  Angle  rank  there,  arm- 
ed 
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ed  with  pikes,  whofe  bufinefs  will  be  to  pufh 
the  affailants  back  therewith,  as  faft  as  they  at- 
tempt to  mount.  This  your  men  will  cer- 
tainly execute  5  becaufe  it  is  what  they  exped: 
and  are  prepared  for.  If,  moreover,  you  pofl 
bodies  of  infantry,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  pa- 
ces, in  the  front  of  the  retrenchment,  they  will 
not  be  confounded  at  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my, from  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  being  sta- 
tioned there  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  op- 
pofe  him,  which,  for  that  reafon,  they  will  do 
with  proper  vigour  and  refolution  j  while,  on 
the  contrary,  had  they  been  all  pofted  behind 
it,  they  would  have  fled  at  his  appearance. 
Thus  we  fee  upon  what  nice  diftindiions  every 
thing  in  war  depends,  and  how  irrefiftibly 
weak  mortals  are  governed  by  mere  momen- 
tary caprice  and  opinion. 

To  this  I  might  add  the  abfurdity  of  our 
manner  of  drawing  up  the  troops  for  the  de- 
fence of  retrenchments.  We  poft  our.  batta- 
lions four  deep  behind  the  parapet  j  in  which 
order  the  front-rank  only  is  able  to  do  exe- 
cution, becaufe  it  fires  off  the  banquette  :  And 
although  the  others  may  be  advanced  after  the 
front  has  fired,  yet  their  fliots  are  only  thrown 
away,  becaufe  the  men  are  crouded  together, 
and  do  not  take  take  aim  at  any  certain  ob- 
jedt.  They  muft  neceffarily  alfo  be  involved 
in  great  confufion ;  from  v/hich  the  enemy 
cannot  fail  to  reap  advantage,  when  he  arrives 
upon  the  parapet,  which  they  are  moreover 
totally  incapable  of  preventing,  for  want  of 

being 
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being  properly  prepared,  with  fixed  bayonets 
or  pikes.  They  make  a  continual  buftle  in 
your  battalions  ;  or  rather,  it  is  your  battalions 
themfelves,  which  form  a  bufy  and  confufed 
croud,  like  a  fwarm  of  ants,  that  have  been 
difturbed  in  their  neil.  Every  man's  attention 
is  taken  up  with  his  firing  only  ;  and  the  mo- 
ment the  enemy  fets  foot  upon  the  parapet, 
they  abandon  the  defence  of  it. 

If  I  had  a  *  retrenchment  to  maintain,  I 
fliould  make  ufe  of  a  different  difpofition  for 
that  purpofe  5  of  which  the  following  is  a  de- 
fcription. 

I  Hiould  poil  my  centuries  all  along  the  pa- 
rapet in  two  ranks  3  the  iirft,  armed  with  fu- 
fees,  upon  the  banquette,  and  the  fecond,  with 
pikes,  at  the  foot  of  it,  together  with  the  offi- 
cers and  non-commiffioned  officers.  The  light- 
armed  troops  I  fhould  alfo  poft  upon  the  ban- 
quette, by  the  addition  of  which  to  the  front- 
rank,  it  would  confiit  of  about  100  men  ^^r 
century,  and  the  rear-rank  of  about  fifty,  ex- 
clufive  of  the   officers.     As   I  erecfl  my  para-j 
pet  fix  feet  high,  the  alTailants,  who  would  0-1 
therwife  take  pofl  upon  the  berm,  in  order  tc 
fire  over  it,  will  be  deprived  of  their  ufual  rej 
fource,  and  find  themfelves  obliged  to  moui 
it :  in  attempting  which,  they  mull  be  puflie^ 
back ,  and  def  troy  ed  by  the  pikes  of  my  r  ear-rankJ 
The  officers  and  non-commiffioned  officers  arel 
to  be  pofled  one  to  every  five  men,  and  mufl' 


See  plate  5.  fig.  36.  I 

be 
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be  attentive  to  their  behaviour ;  encouraging 
them  at  the  lame  time,  and  taking  care  that 
they  make  a  proper  ufe  of  their  weapons.  It 
is  moreover  in  a  particular  manner  necefTary  to 
perfuade  them,  that  they  are  by  no  means  to 
depend  upon  the  efted:  of  their  fmall  arms,  or 
to  imagine  their  firing  only  will  be  fufficient  to 
repel  the  enemy  j  but  that  the  top  of  the  pa- 
rapet is  the  place  where  they  will  be  required 
to  exert  themfelves.  Thefe  precautions  will 
prevent  their  being  furprifed,  or  terrified  to  fee 
him  enter  the  ditch  j  for  as  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, but  that  he  will  take  a  firm  refolution  to 
fland  their  fire,  which  it  is  as  certain  that  he 
will  be  able  to  go  through,  one  ought  there- 
fore to  exped:,  and  be  prepared  for  the  confe- 
quence.  If  he  endeavours  to  take  pofl  upon 
the  berm  of  the  retrenchment,  in  order  to 
diflodge  me  from  the  banquette,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  I  fhall  be  able  to  reach  him 
with  my  pikes,  and  to  pufh  him  back,  man 
by  man,  as  fafl  as  he  approaches.  But  if,  at 
length,  notwithftanding  all  oppofition,  he 
forces  the  retrenchment,  and  attempts  to  form, 
I  fhall  charge  him  en  detail  by  centuries :  and 
as  my  troops  have  been  properly  prepared  for 
all  extremities,  they  will,  for  that  reafon,  be 
fubjed  to  no  furprife,  and  will  make  their  af- 
fault  with  vigour. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  faid  concerning  the 
defence  of  retrenchments.  But  one  mufl  have 
different  refervcs  in  readinefs  to  reinforce  oc- 
cafionally  thofe  ports  againfl  which  the  ene- 

B  b  my's 
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my's  principal  ftrength  appears  to  be  direded  : 
a  circumftance  not  always  eafy  to  accomplifli, 
becaufe  it  is  what  a  fkilful  adverfary  will  pre- 
vent your  being  able  to  difcover  :  They  muft 
therefore  be  ftationed  as  much  at  hand,  and 
as  advantageoufly  as  poflible  ^  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  fituation,  as 
well  without  as  within  the  retrenchment.  You 
need  be  under  no  apprehenlions  of  being  at- 
tacked in  places  where  the  ground  is  level  to 
any  confiderable  diftance ;  for  in  fuch  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  difguife  his  real 
purpofe :  but  whenever  there  happens  to  be 
any  eminence,  hollow,  or  other  piece  of 
ground  to  cover  his  approach  ;  there  you  may 
exped  him  to  make  all  his  efforts,  becaufe  he 
will  thereby  hope  to  conceal  his  difpolition  and 
numbers. 

If  you  can  contrive  fome  pafTages  in  your 
retrenchments,  for  a  party  or  two  to  fally  out 
of,  juft  as  the  head  of  the  enemy's  columns  ar- 
rives upon  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  they  will 
certainly  make  them  halt  the  fame  inftant ; 
even  although  they  have  forced  the  retrench- 
ment, and  that  fome  part  of  them  have  al-i 
ready  entered  ;  for,  as  they  are  unprepared  for 
any  fuch  incident,  they  will  be  alarmed  for 
their  flanks  and  rear,  and,  in  all  probability., 
take  to  flight. 

Amongfl:  a  thoufand  examples  that  mighlj 
be  produced,  to  authorife  my  ideas  upon  thii 
head,  I  fliall  make  choice  of  the  two  following 

Ca^fai 
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Casfar  being  defirous  to  relieve  Amiens  when 
it  was  befieged  by  the  Gauls,  arrived  with  his 
army,  which  confifted  of  no  more  than  7000 
men,  upon  the  borders  of  a  rivulet;  where,, 
immediately  after,  he  threw  up  a  retrench- 
ment with  fo  much  precipitation,  that  the  bar- 
barians, imagining  he  was  afraid  of  them,  at- 
tacked it,  although  in  reality  he  had  no  man- 
ner of  intention  to  defend  it ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, while  they  were  employed  in  filling  up 
the  ditch,  and  rendering  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  parapet,  he  fallied  out  with  his  cohorts, 
and  thereby  threw  them  into  fo  great  a  con- 
fternation,  that  they  all  turned  their  backs,  and 
fled,  without  fo  much  as  a  fmgle  perfon's  ma- 
king the  leaft  attempt  to  defend  himfelf. 

Alefia  being  befieged  by  the  Romans,  the 
Gauls,  who  were  infinitely  fuperior  in  num- 
bers, marched  to  attack  them  in  their  lines. 
Csfar,  inflead  of  defending  them,  gave  orders 
to  his  troops  to  make  a  fally,  and  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy  on  one  fide,  while  he  attacked  them 
on  the  other  ;  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  re- 
markably well,  that  the  Gauls  were  routed 
with  a  confiderable  lofs,  exclufive  of  above 
20,000  men,  that  were  taken prifoners,  together 
with  their  general. 

If  one  does  but  confider  the  *  method  in 
which  I  form  my  troops,  one  mufl:  readily  al- 
low that  they  will  be  capable  of  moving  with 
much  more  facility  than  our  battalions  in  their 

*  See  plate  n.  fig.  37.  and  plate  4.  fig.  38. 

B  b  2  prefent 
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prefent  extenfive  order  ;  for  fuppofing  feveral 
of  them  to  be  drawn  up  four  deep,  one  be- 
hind another,  what  fervice  can  they  render  in 
that  difpofition  ?  They  are  unwieldy ;  every 
trifle  ferves  to  imbarrafs  them,  the  ground, 
their  doubling,  or  any  other  fuch  circum- 
ftance  ;  and  if  the  firft  is  repulfed,  it  falls  in 
diforder  upon  the  fecond.  Neverthelefs,  fup- 
pofe  the  fecond  is  not  thereby  difordered,  yet 
it  will  require  a  long  fpace  of  time  before  it  can 
poffibly  be  able  to  charge,  becaufe  the  firft, 
which  is  broken,  muft  be  allowed  to  move 
clear  of  its  front  -,  and  unlefs  the  enemy  is  fo 
complalfant  as  to  wait  with  his  arms  acrofs  du- 
ring all  this  time,  he  will  certainly  drive  that 
battalion  upon  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  up- 
on the  third  3  for  after  having  repulfed  the 
iirft,  he  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  advance 
brifkly  forward  j  and  if  there  w^ere  thirty,  one 
in  the  rear  of  another,  he  will  throw  them  all 

into  confufion. Yet  this  is  what  is  called 

attackino;  in  column  bv  battalions. 

My  difpofition  is  of  a  very  different  kind  : 
for  although  the  firff  battalion  fliould  be  dri- 
ven back,  that  which  follows  it,  will  notwith- 
ftanding  be  able  to  charge  in  the  fame  inftant, 
moving  up  in  quick  fucceffion,  and  renewing 
the  attack  with  frefh  vigour.  I  am  moreover 
formed  eight  deep  ;  have  no  fort  of  imbarraff- 
ment  to  apprehend  -,  my  march  is  rapid,  and 
yet  free  from  all  manner  of  diforder;  my 
charge  is  violent ;  and  I  fliall  always  outflank 
the  enemy,  although  equal  in  numbers.  No- 
thing 
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thing  certainly  can  be  more  wretched  and  abfurd, 
than  the  order  of  battle  which  is  at  prefent  in 
general  ufe  j  and  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  why  the 
principal  officers  can  fuffer  it  fo  long  to  pre- 
vail, and  have  not  yet  attempted  to  make  fome 

alteration  in  it. Mine  is  far  from  being 

new  i  for  it  is  that  of  the  Romans,  that  with 

which  they  conquered   the  univerfe.      The 

Greeks  had  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war, 

and  were  very  well  difciplined  ;  yet  their  large 

phalanx  was  never  able  to  contend  with  the 

fmall  bodies  of  the  Romans  difpofed  in  this 

order  ;    in  which  opinion  I  am  fupported  by 

Polybius  *,  who  concurs  with  me  in  giving 

them  the  preference.     What  then  can  be  ex- 

pedted  from  our  battalions,  when  oppofed  a- 

gainft  them,  v/hich  have  neither  ftrength  nor 

I  principle  to  vindicate  their  difpofition  ?  Let  the 

I  centuries  be  pofted  in  what  fituation  you  pleafe  5 

I  in  a  plain,  or  in  rough  ground  3    make  them 

1  fally  out  of  a  narrow  pafs,  or  any  other  place, 

and  you  will  fee  with  what  furpriling  celerity 

I  they  will  form  :    order  them  to  run  at  full 

fpeed,  in  order  to  take  poileffion  of  a  defile, 

hedge,  or  eminence  j  and  the  inftant  in  which 

j  *  At  the  time  when  I  finifhed  this  work,  I  had  not  read  Po- 
jlybius  throughout ;  but  having,  in  a  late  perufal  of  him,  met 
[with  the  following  comparative  account  of  the  two  nations  con- 
jCerning  the  fubjedl  in  queftion,  I  was  glad  to  give  it  a  place 
ihere ;  efteeming  myfelf  happy  to  have  thought  like  him,  who 
was  cotemporary  with  Scipio,  Annibal,  and  Philip  ;  and  who, 
jduring  the  courfe  of  the  feveral  wars  carried  on  by  thefe  cele- 
|brated  captains,  lerved  in  different  armies,  and  was  inverted  with 
Igreat  commands.  So  illuflrious  an  author  cannot  fail  of  jufti- 
fying  my  ideas, 

the 
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the  ftandards  arrive,  they  will  be  drawn  up, 
and  drelTed.  This  is  what  is  abfolutely  im- 
practicable with  our  long  battalions  :  for  to 
march  them  with  any  regularity,  and  to  form 
them  in  their  natural  difpolition,  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  likewife  a  piece  of 
ground  made  on  purpofe  ;  which  are  things  fo 
incompatible  with  the  fervice,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  fee  them  put  in  execution  without 
the  utmoft  difguft  and  impatience. 

"  I  promifed,  in  my  fixth  book,  to  feize 
"  the  firft  opportunity  that  offered,  to  make  a 
"  comparifon  between  the  arms  of  the  Mace- 
"  donians  and  Romans,  as  alfo  between  their 
"  different  orders  of  battle  ;  and  at  the  fame 
"  time  to  particularize  in  what  the  advantage, 
"  or  difadvantage  of  the  one,  in  refped:  of  the 
"  other,  confifled.  As  it  is  but  proper  that  \ 
*'  fhould  keep  my  word,  I  fhall  theref  re  la 
**  hold  of  this  occafion,  which  the  adlion  * 
"  that  I  have  been  juft  relating,  affords  me 
"  for  that  purpofe. 

"  Formerly  the  Macedonian  difpolition  fur- 
"  paffed  that  of  the  Afiatics  and  Greeks ;  a 
"  circumftance  rendered  inconteflable  by  the 
"  vid:ories  which  it  obtained  over  them  j  nei- 
"  ther  was  its  deficiency  the  occafion  of  itsj 
"  yielding  even  to  that  of  the  Romans  in  Afri- 
"  ca  and  Europe.  But  as  their  orders  of  battle 
"  are  now  frequently  oppofed  one  againfl  an- 

*  If  the  reader  has  any  hichnation  to  fee  Polybius's  accoum 
of  this  ac^Hon,  which  uas  bet^^een  Philip  ;.:id  Flaminius,  bi 
will  find  it  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  17th  book, 

"  Other 
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"  other,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  trace  the  parti- 
"  culars  of  their  difterence,  and  thereby  afcer- 
"  tain  the  reafon  why  the  preference  is  due  to 
"  the  Romans.  After  having  by  this  method 
"  made  ourfelves  thoroughly  mailers  of  the  fub- 
"  jedt,  we  fliall  probably  no  longer  afcribe  the 
"  fuccefs  of  events  to  fortune,  and  blindly  ap- 
"  plaud  conquerors,  without  being  acquainted 
"  with  the  caufe  of  their  vidories,  as  ignorant 
"  perfons  are  apt  to  do  ;  but  at  length  accu- 
**  ftom  ourfelves  both  to  approve  and  to  con- 
"  demn  from  principle  and  reafon. 

"  I  imagine  it  will  be  unnecellary  to  ob- 
*'  ferve,  that  one  muft  not,  from  the  engage- 
"  ments  which  Hannibal  had  with  the  Ro- 
"  mans,  and  the  vidories  he  obtained  over 
"  them,  come  to  any  deciiion  concerning  their 
*'  different  methods  of  fighting  j  becaufe  he 
"  was  not  indebted  for  his  conquefls,  either 
"  to  his  fuperior  manner  of  arming  his  troops, 
"  or  of  drawing  them  up  ;  but  to  his  fkill  and 
"  dexterity.  This  is  what  we  have  clearly  de- 
*'  monftrated  in  the  courfe  of  our  relation  of 
"  his  battles  ;  and  fuch  as  require  any  further 
"  conviction,  let  them  caft  their  eyes  upon 
"  the  event  of  the  war.  As  foon  as  the  Ro- 
"  mans  got  a  general  of  equal  abilities  at  their 
"  head,  they  became  victorious  :  but  I  might 
"  appeal  to  the  example  of  even  Hannibal 
"  himfelf,  who,  immediately  after  his  firft 
"  battle,  abandoned  the  Carthaginian  armour, 
"  to  adopt  that  of  the  Romans,  which  more- 
**  over  he  never  afterwards  laid  aiide.     Pyr- 

*'  rhqs 
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"  rhus  even  went  further  ;  for  he  not  only 
"  took  their  arms,  but  like  wife  employed  their 
"  very  troops  in  Italy.  In  his  engagements 
"  with  the  Romans,  he  drew  up  alternately 
"  one  of  their  companies,  and  one  cohort  in 
*'  the  form  of  the  phalanx  j  yet  this  manner 
"  of  incorporating  them  availed  nothing  ;  for 
"  the  advantages  which  he  at  any  time  gained, 
"  were  always  extremely  dubious  and  uncer- 
"  tain. 

"  This  introdud:ion  to  the  fubjecft  was  ne- 
"  celTary,  in  order  to  prepofTefs  and  prepare 
"  the  minds  of  my  readers  for  the  perufal  of 
*'  the  fequel.  I  now  therefore  proceed  to  my 
"  comparifon  of  the  two  diflin(5t  orders  of 
"  battle. 

"  It  is  an  invariable  truth,  and  what  may 
"  be  juftified  by  a  thoufand  inftances,  that 
*'  fo  long  as  the  phalanx  can  maintain  itfelf  in 
"  its  natural  order,  nothing  can  poffibly  reiift 
"  it  in  front,  or  fupport  the  violence  of  its 
"  fhock.  Every  foldier  under  arms  is  allow- 
"  ed  the  fpace  of  three  feet.  The  pike  was 
"  originally  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  but 
*'  has  fmce  been  made  three  feet  fliorter,  in 
"  order  to  render  it  more  convenient :  after 
"  which  diminution  of  it,  there  remain,  from 
"  the  part  which  the  foldier  holds  in  his  left 
"  hand,  to  the  butt-end  in  his  right,  fix  feet, 
"  which  ferves  likewife  by  way  of  a  counter- 
"  poife  to  the  other  end ;  and  confequently, 
"  when  he  pufhes  it  with  both  hands  againfl 
"  the  enemy,    it  extends  fifteen  feet  before 

"  him. 
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^  him.  When  the  phalanx  therefore  is  pro- 
perly formed,  and  its  ranks  and  files  are  at 
charging-order,  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank 
pafs  the  firft  three  feet ;  thofe  of  the  fourth, 
fix  feet ;  thofe  of  the  third,  nine  feet ;  thofe 
of  the  fecond,  twelve  feet ;  and  thofe  in  the 
front  are  advanced  fifteen  feet.  As  the 
phalanx  is  drawn  up  fixteen  deep,  one  may 
readily  imagine  what  mufl  be  the  fhock  of 
fuch  an  immenfe  body.  The  foldiers  indeed, 
in  all  ranks  after  the  fifth,  cannot  fight  a- 
gainfl  the  enemy,  nor  reach  him  with  their 
pikes  ;  yet,  by  keeping  them  advanced, 
and  floping  over  the  heads  of  the  ranks  in 
their  front,  they  break  the  force  of  the 
miffive  weapons  that  are  difcharged  againfl 
them.  They  are  alfo  of  great  fervice  when 
they  march  up  to  the  attack,  in  fupporting 
and  pufhing  forwards  their  leaders  j  by  do- 
ing which,  they  at  the  fame  time  deprive 
them  of  all  poiTibility  of  frying. 
"  Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  the  entire 
body,  as  well  as  the  different  parts  of  the 
phalanx,  let  us  now  examine  the  property 
of  the  armour,  and  order  of  battle  of  the 
Romans,  that  we  may  from  thence  be  able 
to  make  the  comparifon  which  we  have 
promifed. 

"  A  Roman  foldier  only  occupies  three 
feet  of  ground  ;  but  as,  in  covering  himfelf 
with  his  buckler,  and  ufing  his  fword,  he 
mufl  of  neceffity  make  fome  movement ; 
an  interval  therefore  of  at  leaft  three  feet 
C  c  "  mufl 
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*'  mufl  be  allowed  between  the  ranks  and 
"  files,  in  order  to  render  him  capable  of  per- 
"  forming  all  his  motions  with  proper  eafe 
"  and  convenience.  In  a(ftion,  therefore,  eve- 
"  rv  Roman  foldicr  has  two  men,  and  ten 
"  pikes,  to  force ;  which,  when  they  come 
"  to  clofe  quarters,  is  more  than  he  is  able  to 
"  do,  either  by  deftroying  or  breaking  them  : 
"  neither  can  the  ranks  which  follow  him  be 
"  of  any  affiftance  in  that  refped:  j  the  vio- 
"  lence  of  their  charge  will  be  equally  infuffi- 
"  cient,  and  his  fword  will  be  rendered  ufe- 
^'  lefs. 

"  From  hence  it  appears  how  much  reafon 
"  there  is  to  fay,  that  the  phalanx  is  invincible 
"  in  front,  fo  long  as  it  preferves  its  natural 
"  order,  and  that  no  other  difpolition  is  able 
"  to  reiift  it.  From  whence  then,  it  may  be 
"  faid,  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  Romans 
"  conquered  it  ?  Becaufe  in  war  the  time  andi 
"  place  of  engagement  make  an  infinite  dif- 
*'  ference  in  circumftances  ;  and  the  conflruc-? 
"  tion  of  the  phalanx  is  fuch,  as  renders  it! 
"  incapable  of  ading  with  all  its  force  but  at 
"  a  certain  feafon,  and  in  a  certain  method. 
"  If  an  enemy  is  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
"  engaging  it  at  a  time,  or  in  a  lituation  fa- 
"  vourable  for  it,  there  is  the  greateft  proba- 
**  bility,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  of  its 
"  gaining  the  vidory  :  but  if  one  can  deprive 
"it  of  both  thefe  advantages,  which  is  far 
"  from  being  a  matter  of  any  difficulty,  it 
"  will  then  be  no  longer  fo  formidable.    That 

*'  to 
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"  to  form  only  a  part  of  the  phalanx,  will  re- 
"  quire  a  fitiiation  open,  level,  free  from 
**  ditches,  bogs,  hollows,  eminences,  and 
*'  rivers,  is  a  circumftance  univerfally  acknow- 
"  ledged  ;■  and  yet  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
"  not  impoffible,  to  find  a  piece  of  ground  of 
*'  but  twenty  furlongs,  or  a  little  more,  that 
"  is  void  of  all  thefe  obftacles.  What  ufe  can 
"  be  made  of  the  phalanx,  if  the  enemy,  in- 
"  ftead  of  marching  up  to  it  in  its  chofen  fi- 
*'  tuation,  difperfes  himfelf  throughout  the 
"  country,  plunders  the  towns,  and  lays  wafte 
"  the  territories  of  its  allies  ?  This  large  bo- 
"  dy  remaining  inadive,  rather  than  quit  the 
"  poft  that  is  adapted  to  it,  will  not  only  be 
"  thereby  incapable  of  affifting  its  friends, 
"  but  even  of  fupporting  itfelf  j  for  the  enemy 
"  being  mafter  of  the  country,  and  meeting 
"  with  no  fort  of  oppofition,  will  carry  off 
"  all  its  convoys  ;  and  if  it  relinquishes  its 
"  poft,  in  order  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  incon- 
"  veniencies,  or  to  execute  any  enterprife,  it 
"  thereby  lofes  its  power,  and  expofes  itfelf 
"  to  the  dcrifion  of  its  adverfary.  But  even 
*'  fuppofe  the  enemy  marches  to  attack  it  up- 
"  on  its  own  ground,  if  he  does  not  prefent 
"  his  whole  army  to  it  at  once  ;  or  if,  the  mo- 
"  ment  in  which  the  adion  fhould  begin,  he 
"  fuddenly  avoids  it  by  retreating,  what  then 
"  becomes  of  its  mighty  power  ? 

"  It  is  an  eafy  thing  to  form  a  judgment 

"  concerning  it,   by  the  manoeuvre  which  is 

^*  at  prefent  in  ufe  amongft  the  Romans  5   for 
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"  I  advance    nothing  upon   mere   argument, 
"  but  refer  to  abfolute  fads  for  my  authority, 

"  and  fuch  moreover  as  are  yet  recent. 

"  The  Romans  do  not  employ  all  their  troops 
*'  to  make  a  front  equal  to  that  of  the  pha- 
"  lanx,  but  always  pofl  one  part  of  them  in 
"  referve,  and  oppofe  the  enemy  with  the  o- 
"  ther.  Whether  therefore  the  phalanx  dif- 
"  orders  their  front-line,  or  is  broken  itfelf, 
"  they  have  ft  ill  a  regular  body  in  readinefs 
"  for  adion  ;  whereas  the  phalanx,  if  the  e- 
"  vent  be  fuch  as  to  oblige  it  either  to  purfue  or 
"  to  fly,  it  lofes  equally  all  its  force  :  for  in 
"  both  cafes  it  muft  unavoidably  make  inter- 
"  vals,  which  the  referve  will  take  advantage 
"  of,    and  charge  it  both  In  flank  and  rear. 

"  ^  In  general,  then,  as  it  is  eafy  to  avoid 

*'  the  time,  and  all  fuch  other  circumftances 
"  as  give  the  advantage  to  the  phalanx,  w^hich, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
"  phalanx  to  return,  it  may  be  readily  concei- 
"  ved  how  much  it  is  inferior  to  the  difpofition 
"  of  the  Romans. 

"  V/e  might  add  likewife  the  inconvenience  , 
"  of  the  phalanx  in  the  cafe  of  marching  thro' 
*^  all  forts  of  grounds;    in  incamping,    in  ta-j 
"  king  pofl^eflion  of  advantageous  pofts,  in  be- 
**  fieging,  in  being  belieged,  and  in  furprifing . 
"  an  enemy  upon  his  march ;  for  all  thefe  ac-^ 
**  cidents  frequently  occur  in  war  :    and  al- 
"  though  a  vi(5lory  does  not  always  depend 
*'  upon  them,   yet  they  generally  contribute 
*'  largely  towards  it.     Neverthelefs,   it  is  ex- 

^*  tremely 
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"  tremely  difficult  to  employ  the  phalanx  upon 
"  any  of  thefe  occafions,  becaufe  it  cannot  en- 
"  gage  in  fuch  fituations,  either  J3y  cohorts,  or 
"  man  to  man ;  whereas  the  Roman  order,  even 
"  in  rencounters  of  this  nature,  is  fubjedl  to 
"  no  fort  of  imbarraffment :  every  place,  every 
"  time  is  convenient  j  the  enemy  can  never 
"  furprife  it  from  any  quarter ;  the  Roman 
"  foldier  is  always  prepared  for  adtion,  whe- 
"  ther  it  be  with  the  army  entire,  or  with  a 
"  part  of  it ;  whether  by  companies,  or  man 
"  to  man.  Is  it  then  any  longer  furprifing, 
"  that  the  Romans,  with  an  order  of  battle, 
"  all  the  parts  of  which  were  capable  of  adl- 
"  ing  with  fo  m^uch  facility,  fucceeded  in 
"  general  better  in  their  enterprifes,  than  thofe 

"  v/ho  oppofed  them  with  any  other  ? 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  thought  it  incumbent 
"  upon  me  to  difcufs  this  matter  at  large,  be- 
"  caufe  moft  of  the  Greeks  look  upon  it  as  a 
"  kind  of  prodigy,  that  the  Macedonians  have 
"  been  defeated  ;  and  becaufe  there  are  others 
"  again  who  are  ftill  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  rea- 
"  fon  why  the  Roman  order  of  battle  is  fupe- 
"  rior  to  the  phalanx." 


CHAP.         VIII. 

Of  the  attack  of  retrenchments. 
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Hen  you  are  to  attack  a  retrenchment, 
it  is  always  proper  to  extend  your  line 

as 
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as  far  as  poffible,  in  order  to  keep  the  enemy 
every  where  in  awe,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
his  drawing  troops  from  any  poft,  to  reinforce 
that  which  you  have  an  intention  to  attack, 
even  after  you  have  put  it  in  execution.  To 
effedl  this,  all  your  centuries,  which  are  to 
deceive  the  enemy  by  their  appearance  only, 
are  to  be  drawn  up  four  deep,  and  to  march 
in  a  line  :  the  reft  of  your  manoeuvre,  and 
your  preparations  for  a  real  aftault,  are  to  be 
conduced  in  the  rear  of  them  ;  which  is  what 
I  call  majkhig  the  attack.  This  part  of  the 
military  art  depends  upon  the  imagination.  A 
general,  in  this  fituation,  may  have  recourfe 
to  all  forts  of  ftratagems,  becaufe  the  certainty 
of  his  not  being  attacked  in  it  leaves  him  at 
full  liberty  to  make  what  experiments  he  plea- 
fes  :  every  valley,  hollow  way,  hedge,  and 
a  thoufand  other  things,  may  be  converted  to 
fome  advantage,  and  rendered  inftrumental  to 
his  fuccefs. 

In  charging  by  centuries,  you  need  be  un- 
der no  ?ipprehenfions  of  confulion  :  every  cen- 
turion will  be  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his 
ftandard ;  and  amongft  the  number,  it  is  im- 
poffibie  there  can  be  wanting  fome,  who  will 
be  even  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  rifk  their 
lives  for  the  fake  of  fionalizing  themfelvesj  be- 
caufe  the  particular  behaviour  of  every  centu- 
ry becomes  confpicuous  by  the  diftindion  of  its 
ftandard. 

In  approaching  the  retrenchment,  you  muft 
advance  the  light-armed  troops,  to  draw  av/ay 

the 
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the  enemy's  fire,  taking  care  to  fupport  them 
with  others.  After  the  firing  is  begun,  the 
centuries  are  to  march  up,  and  charge  j  if  the 
firft  are  repulfed,  they  rnufl  be  fucceeded  by 
others  before  they  have  had  time  to  fly,  till  at 
length,  by  force  and  numbers  feafonably  ap- 
plied, you  have  overcome  all  obfiacles.  Your 
centuries  that  are  drawn  up  four  deep  are  like- 
wife  to  arrive  at  the  fame  time,  provided  you 
have  forced  the  retrenchment  in  feveral  places 
at  once  j  after  which,  the  enemy's  battalions 
perceiving  your  line  advancing  upon  them,  and 
finding  themfelves  expofed  both  in  front  and 
rear,  will  abandon  their  pofts.  You  have  then 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  pa- 
rapet, and  after  that,  to  form  your  troops  in 
proper  order ;  during  which  time  the  enemy, 
inftead  of  making  any  further  oppofition,  will 
be  retreating  from  you  j  becaufe  he  imagines 
he  has  done  all  that  he  could. 

But  there  is  another  method  of  attacking  re- 
trenchments *,  altogether  different  from  this 
which  I  have  jufl  been  defcribing,  and  to  the 
full  as  good  ;  provided  you  are  perfed:ly  well 
acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  that  it  is  fuch 
as  will  admit  of  its  being  put  in  prad:ice. 
When  there  is  any  hollow  way,  or  bottom 
near  the  retrenchment,  capable  of  holding 
troops  under  cover,  you  are  to  convey,  with- 
out the  enemy's  knowledge,  and  during  your 
march,  a  proper  number  into  it  j  after  which, 
you  muft  advance  in  feveral  columns  with  large 

*  See  plate  3.  fig.  39. 
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intervals  between  them,  to  attack  a  part  of  the 
retrenchment  at  fome  diftance  from  it;  for 
thefe  will  attradt  all  his  attention,  and  tempt 
him  to  draw  away  his  troops  from  other  pofts^ 
in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  difpofition  againft 
the  columns  in  this.  As  foon  therefore  as  they 
begin  the  attack,  all  his  forces  will  unite  to 
oppofe  them ;  upon  which  your  troops,  that 
have  been  concealed,  are  fuddenly  to  fally  out, 
and  to  afiault  the  abandoned  part  of  the  re- 
trenchment :  thofe  who  are  engaged  againft 
the  columns,  upon  feeing  this,  will  be  throwni 
into  a  confternation,  becaufe  they  are  totally 
unprepared  for  aiiy  fuch  event;  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  haflening  to  the  defence  of 
that  part  of  the  retrenchment,  which  is  thus 
unexped:edly  attacked,  will  inftantly  defer t  the 
other,  and  fly. 

The  defence  of  retrenchments  is  attended 
with  a  great  many  difficulties,  becaufe  it  is  a 
manoeuvre  that  intimidates  the  troops  :  and  al- 
though 1  have  given  my  opinion  in  regard  to 
what  may  be  ufeful  upon  the  fubjed:,  and  have 
recommended  fuch  meafures  as  appear  the 
moft  promifing  of  fuccefs ;  yet  I  am  far  from 
being  an  advocate  for  thefe  works,  and  am  ra- 
ther difpofed  to  exert  my  influence  towards  ha- 
ving them  totally  laid  afide.  My  favourite  de-- 
fences  are  redoubts,  the  fuperior  advantage  of 
which  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  demonftrate  in  the:- 
following  chapter. 

CHAP. 
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C   H   A   P.       IX. 

0/  redoubts^    and  their  excelleiice  in  orders  of 
battle. 

'  I  'O  juftify  by  facls  that  high  opinion 
J[  which  I  entertain  of  redoubts,  is  a  tafk 
remaining  now  to  be  performed. 

The  arms  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden, 
were  always  vid:orious  before  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa :  the  fuperiority  they  obtained  over  thofe 
of  the  Mufcovites,  is  almoft  incredible  :  it  was 
no  unufual  thing  for  10  or  12,000  Swedes  to 
force  retrenchments  defended  by  50,  60,  or 
even  80,000  Mufcovites,  and  to  cut  them  to 
pieces ;  they  never  inquired  after  their  num- 
bers, but  only  after  the  place  where  they  might 
be  found. 

The  Czar  Peter,  who  was  the  greatefl  man 
of  his  age,  bore  the  bad  fuccefs  of  this  war 
with  a  patience  equal  to  the  dignity  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  ftill  perfifted  in  fighting,  on  account 
of  exercifing  his  troops,  and  inuring  them  to 
hardlhips.  In  the  courfe  of  his  adverfities,  the 
King  of  Sweden  laid  fiege  to  Pultowa^  upon 
which  the  Czar  called  a  council  of  war,  where 
it  was  for  a  long  time  debated,  and  various  o- 
pinions  were  given,  concerning  the  ftep  moft 
proper  to  be  taken  in  this  exigency.  Some 
were  for  furrounding  the  King  of  Sweden  with 
the  Mufcovite  army,  and  for  throwing  up  a 
large  retrenchment  in  order  to  oblige  him  to 
D  d  furrender. 
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furrender.  Others  were  for  burning  all  the 
country  within  loo  leagues  in  circumference, 
to  reduce  him  by  famine  ;  which  opinion  was 
far  from  being  the  worft,  and  was  alfo  moft 
conformable  to  that  of  the  Czar  :  others,  how- 
ever, objeded  to  it,  by  obferving,  that  it  could 
never  be  too  late  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  an 
expedient,  but  that  they  ought  firft  to  hazard 
a  battle,  becaufe  the  town  and  its  garrifon 
were  in  danger  of  being  carried  by  the  invin- 
cible obftinacy  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  where 
he  would  find  a  large  magazine,  and  a  fuffi- 
cient  fupply  of  every  thing  to  enable  him  to 
pafs  the  defert  with  which  they  propofed  to 
furround  him.  This  being  at  length  the  de- 
termined opinion  of  the  council,  the  Czar  thus 
addrelTed  himfelf  to  them. 

"  Since  we  have  come  to  a  refolution  to 
fight  the  King  of  Sweden,  nothing  remains 
but  to  agree  about  the  method,  and  to  make 
choice  of  that  which  promifes  the  moil  fuc- 
cefs.  The  Swedes  are  well  exercifed,  well 
difciplined,  adroit  under  arms,  and  impe- 
tuous in  their  charge  :  our  troops  are  not  in- 
ferior to  them  in  point  of  refolution,  but 
they  certainly  are  in  many  other  refpedls  ; 
it  therefore  becornes  neceffary  to  fall  upon 
fome  fcheme  that  may  render  this  fuperiority 
of  theirs  ufelefs  to  them :  they  have  fre- 
quently forced  our  retrenchments ;  and  have 
always  defeated  us  in  the  open  field  by  dint 
of  art,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
perform  their  manoeuvres.     In  order  then 

"  to 
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"  to  counterbalance  thefe  advantages  In  the  e- 
"  nemy,  I  propofe  to  draw  near  to  him ;  to 
"  throw  up  feveral  redoubts  in  the  front  of  our 
"  infantry,  with  deep  ditches  before  them  ;  to 
"  fraife  and  paUfade  them,  and  to  defend  them 
"  with  infantry ;  and  after  having  ere(ft- 
"  ed  thefe  works,  which  will  not  require  a- 
"  bove  a  few  hours  labour,  to  wait  for  the  e- 
"  nemy  with  the  reft  of  our  army  behind 
*'  them  :  he  muft  infallibly  be  broken  in  at- 
"  tacking  them,  muft  lofe  great  numbers,  and 
*'  will  both  be  weakened,  and  in  great  difor- 
"  der,  when  he  attempts  to  pafs  the  redoubts 
"  to  charge  us ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
"  that  he  will  raife  the  fiege  to  engage  us,  as 
"  foon  as  he  perceives  that  we  are  within  his 
"  reach.  We  muft  therefore  march  in  fuch 
"  manner  as  to  arrive  before  him,  towards  the 
"  clofe  of  the  day,  that  he  may  be  thereby 
'^  induced  to  defer  his  attack  till  the  day  fol- 
"  lowing,  and  take  the  advantage  of  the  night 
'■'■  to  ere6l  thefe  redoubts." 

Thus  fpoke  the  fovereign  of  the  Ruffians, 
and  all  the  council  approving  of  the  difpofi- 
tion,  orders  were  given  for  the  march,  for 
tools,  fafcines,  chevatix  de  frize^  &c. ;  and  to- 
wards the  evening  of  the  8th  of  July  1709, 
the  Czar  arrived  in  the  prefence  of  the  King  of 
Sweden. 

This  prince,  although  he  was  wounded  at 
that  time,  neverthelefs  informed  his  general 
officers,  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  Muf- 
covite  army  the  day  following ;  and  according- 
h\  having  made  the  necelTary  difpofitions,  and 
D  d  2  drawn 
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drawn  up  his  troops,  he  marched  a  litde  be- 
fore day-break. 

The  Czar  had  dircwn  up  feven  flrong  re- 
doubts in  his  front,  with  two  battaHons  polled 
in  every  one  ;  behind  which  was  all  his  infan- 
try, having  its  flanks  covered  by  his  cavalry :  in 
thisdifpofition,  therefore,  it  wasimpradicableto 
attack  the  Mufcovite  infantry,  without  having 
firft  carried  the  redoubts,  becaufe  they  could 
neither  be  avoided,  nor  was  it  pofTible,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  pals  between  any  two  of  them, 
without  being  deftroyed  by  their  lire.  The 
King  of  Sweden  and  his  generals  remained  to- 
tally ignorant  of  this  difpofition,  till  the  mo- 
ment in  which  they  faw  it :  but  the  machine, 
as  It  were.,  having  been  once  put  into  motion, 
it  was  nov/  impoffible  to  ftop  it.  The  Swe- 
dilh  cavalry  prefently  routed  that  of  the  Muf- 
covites,  and  even  purfued  them  too  far ;  but 
their  infantry  was  flopped  by  the  redoubts, 
which  made  an  obftinate  reliftance.  Every 
military  man  knows  the  difficulty  that  ufually 
attends  the  taking  of  a  good  redoubt ;  that  it 
requires  a  difpolition  on  purpofe  ;  that  a  great 
many  battalions  muft  be  employed,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  attack  it  in  feveral  places  at  oncej 
and  that,  after  all,  their  fuccefs  is  extremely 
uncertain.  Neverthelefs,  the  Swedes  carried 
three  of  thefe,  although  it  was  with  difficulty  j 
but  they  were  repulfcd  at  the  others  with  great 
flaughter :  all  their  infantry  was  broken  and 
difordered,  while  that  of  the  Mufcovites,  be- 
ing drawn  up  in  order  at  the  diftance  of  200 

paces, 
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paces,  beheld  the  fcene  with  great  tranquilli- 
ty. The  King  and  the  Swedilh  generals  faw 
the  danger  in  which  they  were  involved,  but 
the  inactivity  of  the  Mufcovite  infantry  gave 
them  fome  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  their 
retreat :  it  was  abfolutely  impofTible  for  them 
to  do  it  with  any  regularity,  for  they  were  to- 
tally in  confufion  ;  however,  as  it  was  the  on- 
ly remaining  ftep  which  they  had  to  take,  af- 
ter having  withdrawn  their  troops  from  the 
three  redoubts  they  had  carried,  and  from  the 
attack  of  the  others,  they  proceeded  to  put  it 
in  execution.  In  the  mean  time  the  Czar 
called  together  his  general  officers,  and  afked 
their  advice  concerning  what  was  to  be  done 
at  this  conjuncture  :  upon  which  Monlieur  Al- 
lart,  one  of  the  youngeit  amongfi:  them,  with- 
out even  allowing  time  to  any  of  the  others  to 
declare  their  fentiments,  thus  addrefTed  him- 
felf  to  his  fovereign.  "  If  your  Majefty  does 
"  not  attack  the  Swedes  this  inftant,  they  will 
"  be  gone,  and  you  will  lofe  the  opportunity." 
■  This  being  acceded  to,  the  line  advan- 
ced in  good  order  through  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  redoubts,  leaving  them  guarded  to 

favour  their  retreat  in  cafe  of  an  accident. 

The  Swedes  had  but  juft  halted,  to  form  their 
broken  army,  and  to  reftore  it  to  fome  order, 
when  they  faw  the  Mufcovites  at  their  heels. 
Neverthelefs,  confufed  as  they  were,  they 
made  an  effort  to  return  to  the  charge  -,  but 
order,  which  is  the  foul  of  battle,  being  total- 
ly wanting,   they  were  difperfed  without  op- 

pofition. 
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pofition.  The  Mufcovites,  not  having  been 
accuftomed  to  conquer,  were  afraid  to  purfue 
them ;  fo  the  Swedes  retreated  without  mo- 
leftation  to  the  Borifthenes,  where  they  were 
afterwards  taken  prifoners. 

From  hence  it  appears  how  practicable  it  is, 
by  fkilful  difpolitions,  to  render  fortune  fa- 
vourable. If  the  Mufcovites,  who  were  at  this 
time  undifciplined,  and  difpirited  likewife  by 
an  uninterrupted  feries  of  misfortunes,  owed 
the  vidtory  to  their  redoubts,  what  fuccefs  may 
not  be  expected  from  them,  under  the  defence 
and  dire(flion  of  a  nation  experienced  in  war, 
and  whofe  property  it  is  to  attack  ?  If  you  a6t 
upon  the  defenfive  with  them,  you  have,  not- 
withftanding,  as  much  advantage  to  the  full  as 
your  enemy,  by  charging  him  by  brigades, 
advanced  in  proportion  as  the  redoubts  are 
attacked.  You  can,  moreover,  renew  the 
charge  as  often  as  you  pleafe,  and  always  with 
frefh  troops ;  which  are  waiting  for  your  or- 
ders with  impatience,  and  will  make  it  with  vi- 
gour, becaufe  they  are  expofed  to  public  view, 
as  well  as  fupported  -y  but  above  all,  becaufe 
they  know  their  retreat  is  fecure.  It  is  incre- 
dible, with  what  a  panic  armies  are  fometimes 
feized ;  fo  far  from  being  fubjed-  to  which, 
you  render  yourfelf,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion,  mafter  of  the  favourable  minute 
that  is  capable  of  deciding  the  event  of  battles; 
I  mean  that  in  which  the  enemy  is  in  difor- 
der.  What  an  advantage  therefore  muft  it  be, 
to  be  prepared  for  fuch  an  incident,  with  a 

certainty 
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Icertainty  of  its  coming  to  pafs  ? The  Muf- 

covites  negleded  to  reap  the  benefit  of  all  thofe 
lopportunities  which  the  excellence  of  their 
|difpoiition  afforded  them  j  for  they  calmly  fuf- 
ifered  three  of  their  redoubts  to  be  taken  before 
jtheir  face,  without  attempting  to  fuccour 
them  :  A  circumftance  that  mufl  have  difcou- 
raged  thofe  who  defended  them,  have  intimi- 
dated the  reft  of  the  troops,  and  have  aug- 
mented the  audacity  of  their  enemy.  One 
may  therefore  fafely  venture  to  fay,  that  it  was 
he  difpofition  alone  which  conquered  the 
Swedes  in  this  action,  without  the  Mufcovite 
:roops  having  contributed  to  the  vidory. 

Thefe  redoubts  are  alfo  the  more  advanta- 
geous, in  that  they  require  but  little  time  for 
iheir  conftrucftion,  and  are  moreover  ufeful  on 
[lumberlefs  occalions  :  a  lingle  one  is  frequent- 
ly fufficient  to  ftop  a  whole  army  in  a  clofe  or 
:onfined  fituation  ;  to  prevent  your  being  ha- 
raffed,  or  infulted  on  fome  critical  march  5  to 
:over  one  of  your  wings ;  to  divide  a  piece  of 
ground  j  or  to  occupy  a  larger  quantity  than 
.:he  number  of  your  troops  will  other  wife  per- 

'nit,    &C: 

d  calculation  of  the  ti?ne^  a?id  the  numbers  of 
men  required  for  the  conflruBion  of  a"^  re- 
doubt. 

The  excavation  of  the  ditch,    being  144 

*  See  plate  7,  fig.  40. 

toifes. 
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toifes,    will  require,    including  the 

trimmers  *,  288  men. 

To  get  fafcines,  — '  —  500 
To  get  pickets,  —  —  300 
To  get  palifades,        —         —     400 


Total  1488 

Fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  will 
therefore  be  able  to  throw  up  a  redoubt  in  the 
fpace  of  five  hours. 


CHAP.        X. 

Of  fpies  and  guides. 

ONE  cannot  bellow  too  much  attention  in 
the  procuring  of  fpies  and  guides.  M. 
de  MontecucuUi  fays,  that  they  ferve  as  eyes 
to  the  head,  and  that  they  are  equally  as  ef- 
fential  to  a  commander.  Which  obfervation 
of  his  is  certainly  very  juft.  Money  therefore 
fhould  never  be  wanting,  upon  a  proper  occa- 
iion ;  for  the  acquiiition  of  fuch  as  are  good, 
is  cheap  at  any  price.     They  are  to  be  taken 


*  In  the  conftrui5lion  of  the  fort,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this 
work,  the  Marfhal  allows  two  diggers  to  one  trimmer;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  calculation,  the  288  men  here  mentioned, 
will  be  neceflary  only  to  dig  the  ditch  of  his  redoubt  within  the 
time  limited.  This  muft  therefore  be  a  miftake,  and  there 
ought  to  be  half  as  many  more,  /,  e.  144,  added  for  trimming  ; 
which  makes  the  whole  number  amount  to  1632,  inftead  of 
1488. 

out 
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out  of  the  country  in  which  the  -Cvar  is  car- 
ried on,  feledting  thofe  only  who  are  active 
and  intelligent,  and  difperling  them  every 
where ;  amongft  the  general  officers  of  the 
enemy,  amongft  his  futlers,  and,  above  all, 
amongft  the  purveyors  of  provilions  ;  becaufe 
their  llores,  magazines,  and  other  prepara- 
tions, furnidi  the  beft  intelligence  concerning 
his  real  defi^n. 

The  fpies  are  not  to  know  one  another ; 
and  are  to  confift  of  various  ranks  or  orders  ; 
fome  to  affociate  with  the  foldiers ;  others  to 
follow  the  army,  under  the  difguife  of  ped- 
lars :  but  it  is  neceifary  that  all  of  them  (hould 
be  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  fome  one  be- 
longing to  the  firft  order  of  their  fraternity  ; 
from  whom  they  may  occafionally  receive  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  general 
who  pays  them.  This  charge  mufl;  be  com- 
mitted to  one  who  is  both  faithful  and  inge- 
nious ;  obliging  him  to  render  an  account  of 
himfelf  every  day,  and  guarding,  as  much  as 
poffible,  againft  his  being  corrupted. 

I  fhall  not  inlift  any  longer  upon  this  fub- 
jed:  y  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  detail  that 
depends  upon  a  great  variety  of  circumftances, 
from  which  a  general,  by  his  prudence  and 
intrigues,  will  be  able  to  reap  great  advantages. 


E  e  CHAP; 
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CHAP.        XI. 

Of  Signs. 

THere  are  certain  figns  in  war,  which  it 
is  necelTary  to  ftudy,  and  by  which  you 
may  form  judgments  with  a  kind  of  certainty. 
The  knowledge  you  have  of  the  enemy,  and 
of  his  cufloms,  will  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
this.  But  there  are  fome,  at  the  fami.e  time, 
which  are  common  to  all  nations. 

In  a  fiege,  for  example,  when,  as  the  even- 
ing approaches,  you  difcover  towards  the  ho- 
rizon, and  upon  the  eminences,  bodies  of  men 
affembled  together  and  unemployed,  with  their 
front  facing  the  town,  you  may  take  it  for 
granted,  that  preparations  are  making  for  a 
conliderable  attack ;  becaufe,  upon  fuch  occa- 
iions,  every  different  corps  ufually  furniilies  its 
proportion  of  men  ;  by  which  means  the  af- 
iault  is  made  known  to  the  whole  army,  and 
all  thofe  who  are  unengaged,  and  off  duty,  re- 
fort  to  the  high  grounds  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  day,  in  order  to  obferve  it  from  thence  at 
their  eafe. 

When  your  incampment  is  near  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  you  hear  much  firing  in  it,  you 
may  expedl  an  engagement  the  day  following, 
becaufe  the  men  are  difcharging,  and  cleanin 
their  arms. 

When  there  is  any  great  motion  in  the  ene-! 
my's  army,  it  may  be  difcerned  by  the  clouds 

of 
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of  dull  ralfed  by  it ;  which  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  certain  indication  of  fomethinp-  ex- 
traordinary  being  in  agitation.  The  dull  oc- 
cafioned  by  foraging-parties,  is  not  the  fame  as 
thatof  columns  in  march  :  but  then  it  is  ne- 
ceifary  that  you  fliould  be  able  to  dillinguifli 
the  difference. 

You  may  judge  Hkewife  which  way  the  ene- 
my directs  his  courfe,  by  the  brightnefs  of  the 
arms,  v/hen  the  fun  fhines  upon  them.  If  its 
rays  are  perpendicular,  he  marches  towards 
you  ;  if  they  are  varied  and  unfrequent,  he 
retreats  ;  if  they  dart  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
he  is  moving  towards  the  left  j  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  his  march 
is  to  the  right.  If  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
duft  in  his  camp,  which  appears  to  be  gene- 
ral, and  is  not  raifed  by  foraging-parties,  he  is 
fending  off  his  futlers  and  baggage,  and  you 
may  be  affured  that  he  will  march  himfelf  pre- 
fently  after.  This  difcovery  furniflies  you  with 
an  opportunity  of  making  your  difpofitions  to 
attack  him  on  his  march  -,  becaufe  you  ought 
to  know,  how  far  it  is  practicable  for  him  to 
come  to  you  ;  as  aifo,  whether  that  is  his  in- 
tention, and  what  way  it  is  moft  probable  he 
will  m^arch  ;  of  which  you  are  to  judge  from 
his  poiition,  his  magazines,  his  preparations, 
the  fituation,   and,  in  fliort,  from  his  condudt 

in  general. It  is  fometimes  ufual  for  him, 

to  eredt  his  ovens  upon  the  right  or  left  of  his 

army :  in  which  cafe,  if  you  happen  to  be  co- 

E  e  2  vered 
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vered  by  a  fmall  river,  and  in   that  fituation, 
can  difcover  the  time  of  his  baking  any  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  bread,  you  can  make  fome 
movement  towards  the  fide  which  is  remote 
from  his  ovens,  in  order  to  amufe  him ;  after 
which  you   may  fuddenly  return  again,  and 
fend  ID  or  12,000  men  to  attack  them,  fup- 
porting  that  detachment  with  your  whole  ar- 
my, as  faft  as  it  arrives.     This  enterprife  muft 
be  executed  with  fo  much  expedition,  as  not 
to  allow  him  time  to  prevent  its  fuccefs,  be- 
caufe  you  will    have    the  advantage  of  fome 
hours,    before  your  firft  movement  can  arrive 
•  at  his   knowledge,    exclufive  of  what  more 
time  may  elapfe,  between  his  intelligence  and 
the  confirmation  of  it ;  for  which  he  will  un- 
doubtedly wait,  before   he  puts   his   army  in 
motion  :    fo  that,  in  all  probability,  he  may  re- 
ceive information  of  the  attack  of  his  maga- 
zine, before  he  has  even  given  orders  for  his 
march. 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  fuch  flra- 
tagem.s  in  war,  which  a  fkilful  commander 
may  put  in  pradice,  with  little,  or  even  no 
rillc ;  and  whofe  confequences  are  equally  as 
beneficial  as  thofe  which  attend  a  complete 
vid'oiy,  by  obliging  the  enemy  either  to  at- 
tack him  with  a  difadvantage,  or  fhamefully 
to  retreat  from  him,  with  an  army  even  fu- 
perior  in  ftrength. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XII. 

Of  the  qualifications  rcqitifite  for  the  commander 
in  chiej  of  an  army. 

'T^HE  idea  which  I  have  formed  to  myfelf 
-*"  of  the  commander  of  an  army,  is  far 
from  being  chimerical,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  founded  upon  oblervation  and  experience. 
Of  all  the  accomplifhments,  therefore,  that 
are  required  for  thecompoiitionof  this  exalted 
character,  courage  is  the  firft  -,  without  which 
I  make  no  account  of  the  others,  becaufe  they 
will  then  be  rendered  ufelefs.  The  fecond  is 
genius,  which  muft  be  ftrong  and  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients.    The  third  is  health. 

He  ought  to  polTefs  a  talent  for  fudden  and 
happy  relburces ;  to  have  the  art  of  penetra- 
ting into  other  men,  and  of  remaining  impe- 
netrable himfelf.  He  ihould  be  endued  with 
a  capacity  prepared  for  every  thing ;  with  ad:i- 
vity,  accompanied  by  judgment ;  with  ildll  to 
make  a  proper  choice  upon  all  occalions  5  and 
with  an  exaftnefs  of  difcernment. 

He  ought  to  be  mild  in  difpolition,  and  free 
from  all  morofenefs  and  ill-nature ;  to  be  a 
flranger  to  hatred;  to  punifli  v/ithout  mercy, 
and  efpecially  thofe  who  are  the  moft  dear  to 
him,  but  never  through  paffion  ;  to  betray  a 
conftant  concern  at  beino;  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cemty  of  executing  with  rigor  the  rules  of  mi- 
litary difcipline,  and  to  have  always  before  his 

eves 
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eyes  the  example  of  Manlius  *.  He  fhould  al- 
fo  baniOi  that  idea  of  cruelty  which  attends 
the  infli<!^ion  of  punifhments,  and  at  the  fame 
time  perfuade  both  himfelf  and  others,  that  j 
fe verity  is  a  term  mifapplied  for  exemplary 
correction,  and  the  neceltary  adminiftration  of 
the  martial  laws.  With  thefe  qualifications, 
he  will  render  himfelf  beloved,  feared,  and, 
without  doubt,  obeyed. 

His  province  is  vaftly  extenfive,  compre- 
hending the  art  of  fubfifting  his  army  j  of  con- 
ducting it ;  of  preferving  it  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as 
never  to  be  obliged  to  engage  contrary  to  his' 
inclination  ;  of  chufing  his  pofts  5  of  forming 
his  troops  in  a  thoufand  different  difpolitions ; 
and  of  feizing  the  advantage  of  that  favourable 
minute  which  happens  in  all  battles,  and  which 
is  capable  of  determining  their  fuccefs.  All 
thefe  are  circumftances  of  importance,  and  at 
the  fame  time  as  various  as  the  fituations,   and 

the  accidents  which   produce  them. la 

order  to  difcover  thefe  advantages  on  a  day  oi 
action,  it  is  neceffary  that  he  fliould  be  difen- 
gaged  from  all  other  kind  of  bufinefs.  His 
examination  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  difpo- 
fition.of  his  army,  ought  to  be  as  quick  as  pof- 
fible :  his  orders  fhould  be  fliort  and  limple, 
as,  for  inftance,  The  jirfi  line  fiall  attack^  the 
fecond  JJmU Jiijiain  !  and  fo  on.     The  generals 

*  There  were  feveral  Romans  of  this  name:  but,  from  the 
fubjeift  in  qtieftion,  it  is  molr  natural  to  imagine  the  Marflial  i 
means   T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  put  his  own  fon  to  death! 
for  fighting  without  bis  orders,  although  he  was  fucfefsful. 

under 
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under  his  command  mufl  be  perfons  of  very 
fhallow  parts  indeed,  if  they  are  at  a  lofs  how 
to  execute  them,  or  to  perform  the  proper 
manoeuvre  in  confequence  of  them,  with  their 
refpe6tive  divilions.  Thus  the  commander  in 
chief  will  have  no  occafion  to  imbarrafs  or  per- 
plex himfelf  J  for  if  he  takes  upon  him  to  do 
the  duty  of  the  ferjeant  of  the  battle,  and  to 
be  every  where  in  perfon,  he  will  relemble  the 
fly  in  the  fable,  which  had  the  vanity  to  think 

itfelf  capable  of  driving  a  coach. Being 

therefore  relieved  from  the  hurry  of  the  ac- 
tion, he  will  be  able  to  make  his  obfervations 
better,  will  preferve  his  judgment  more  free, 
and  be  in  a  capacity  to  reap  greater  advantages 
from  the  different  fituations  of  the  enemy's 
troops  during  the  courfe  of  the  engagement. 
When  they  are  difordered,  and  a  favourable 
occafion  offers,  he  mull  repair  with  all  fpeed 
to  the  place,  take  the  firff  troops  he  finds  at 
hand,  and,  advancing  with  rapidity,  put  them 
totally  to  the  rout.  Thefe  are  the  ftrokes 
which  decide  engagements,  and  win  vidories. 
I  do  not  prefume  to  point  out  exactly,  either 
in  what  part,  or  in  what  manner  this  is  to  be 
accomplifhed,  becaufe  it  is  what  can  only  be 
demonftrated  upon  the  fpot,  by  reafon  of  that 
variety  of  places  and  politions  which  the  com- 
bat muft  produce.  The  whole  is,  to  fee  the 
opportunity,  and  to  know  how  to  benefit  by  it. 
Prince  Eugene  was  particularly  eminent  in 
this  branch  of  the  art  of  war,  which  is  the 
mofl  fublime,  and  the  greateft  tefl  of  an  ele- 
vated 
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vated  genius.  I  have  applied  myfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  his  chara(fter,  and  can  venture  to  fay, 
that  I  am  not  miftaken  v/Ith  regard  to  it  upon 
this  head. 

Many  commanders  in  chief  are  no  other- 
wife  employed  in  a  day  of  adion,  than  in  ma- 
king their  troops  march  In  a  ftraight  line  ;  in 
feeing  that  they  keep  their  proper  diftances,  in 
anfw^ering  queflions  which  their  aids-de-camp 
come  to  aik,  in  fending  them  up  and  dov^n, 
and  In  running  about  IncelTantly  themfelves : 
in  ihort,  they  are  defirous  to  do  every  thing, 
and  at  the  fame  time  do  nothing.  I  look  up- 
on them  in  the  light  of  perfons  who  are  con- 
founded, and  rendered  incapable  of  difcern- 
ment,  and  who  do  not  know  how  to  execute 
any  other  bufinefs  than  what  they  have  been 
accuftomed  to  all  their  lives ;  by  which  I  mean, 
the  conducting  of  troops  methodically.  The 
reafon  of  this  defeat  is,  becaufe  very  few  offi- 
cers ftudy  the  grand  detail,  but  fpend  all  their 
time  In  exerclling  the  troops,  from  a  weak 
fuppofition,  that  the  military  art  conilfts  a- 
lone  in  that  branch.  When  therefore  they 
arrive  at  the  command  of  armies,  they  are  to- 
tally perplexed  3  and  from  their  Ignorance  how 
to  do  what  they  ought,  are  very  naturally  led 
to  do  what  they  know. 

The  one  of  thefe  branches,  meaning  difci- 
pllne,  and  the  method  of  fighting,  is  metho- 
dical ;  the  other  is  fubllme :  to  conduct  the 
latter  of  which,  perfons  of  ordinary  abihties 
fhould  by  no  means  be  appointed. 

Unlefs 
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Unlefs  a  man  is  born  with  talents  for  war, 
and  thofe  talents  moreover  are  brought  toper- 
fedion,  it  is  impoffible  for  him  ever  to  be 
more  than  an  indifferent  general.  It  is  the 
fame  in  other  fciences :  in  painting,  or  in  mu- 
fic,  the  profellor  mufi:  be  indebted  to  nature, 
as  well  as  art,  in  order  to  excel.  This  limiii- 
tude  extends  to  all  things  that  pertain  to  the. 
fublime  j  which  is  the  rcafon  that  perfons  who 
are  remarkably  eminent  in  any  fcience,  are  fo 
fcarce,  and  that  whole  ages  pafs  away  with- 
out producing  even  one.  Application  will  re- 
fine the  ideas,  but  can  never  give  a  foul  j  for 
that  is  the  work  of  nature. 

I  have  feen  very  good  colonels  become  very 
bad  generals  :  others  again  I  have  known,  who 
were  profefTed  difciplinarians,  and  perfedily 
clever  at  the  manoeuvre  of  an  army  in  camp  ; 
but  if  you  took  them  from  thence,  to  employ 
them  againft  the  enemy,  they  were  abfolutely 
unfit  for  the  command  of  a  thoufand  men;  they 
would  be  confufed  to  the  lafi;  degree,  and  to- 
tally at  a  lofs  which  way  to  turn  themfelves. 
If  an  officer  of  this  ftamp  fliould  come  to  com- 
mand an  army,  as  he  would  have  no  other  re- 
fources  than  his  difpofitions,  his  views  would 
extend  no  further  than  to  fecure  himfelf  by 
them  :  he  would  alfo  be  perpetually  confound- 
ing the  whole  army  with  his  orders  to  explain 
them,  and  to  render  them  m.ore  intelligible. 
The  leaft  unexpedled  circumftance  in  war  may 
make  the  greateft  alterations  necefiary :  if,  in 
confequenccj   therefore,  he  fhould  attempt  to 
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chanp-e  his  dirpofition,  he  will  throw  every 
thing  into  a  dreadful  confufion,  and  be  infal- 
iibly  defeated. 

It  is  requilite,  once  for  all,  that  one  certain 
method  of  fighting  fhould  be  eftabliilied,  with 
■which  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  generals  who 
command  them,  ought  to  be  well  acquainted; 
.by  which  I  mean  the  general  rules  for  an  en- 
gagement; fuch  as,  the  taking  care  to  preferve 
their  proper  diilances  in  the  march ;  their 
charging  with  vigour ;  and  the  filling  up  with 
the  fecond  line  any  intervals  that  may  happen 
in  the  fir  ft.  But  this  does  not  require  any  de- 
monftration  upon  paper  3  it  is  the  ABC  of 
the  troops;  for  nothing  is  fo  eafy  ;  and  gene- 
rals ought  by  no  means  to  pay  fuch  great  at- 
tention to  it  as  mofi:  of  them  ufually  do.  It  is 
much  more  effential  in  a  commander  to  ob- 
ferve  the  countenance  of  the  enemy,  the  move- 
ments he  makes,  and  the  polls  lie  takes  pof- 
feffion  of;  to  endeavour,  by  a  falfe  alarm  at 
one  part,  to  draw  away  his  troops  from  an- 
other, which  he  intends  to  attack;  to  difcon- 
cert  him  ;  to  feize  the  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity, and  to  make  his  eiforts  at  the  pro- 
per places.  But  then,  to  be  capable  of  all 
this,  it  is  neceiiary  that  he  fhould  preferve  his 
judgment  quite  free,  and  difengaged  from  tri-^ 
vial  circumftances. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  fo  much  upon  the 
fubjed:  of  general  engagements,  yet  I  am  far 
from  approving  of  them  in  practice,  efpecially 
at  the  commencement  of   a  war ;    and  I  am. 

perfuaded, 
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perfuaded,   that  an  able  general  might  avoid 
them,    and  yet  carry  on  the  war  as  long  as  he 
pleafed.     Nothing  reduces  an  enemy  {o  much 
as  that  method  of  conduct,    or  isprodud:ive  of 
fo  many  advantages ;    for,    by  having  frequent 
encounters  with  him,  he  will  gradually  decline, 
and  at  length  be  obliged  to  fculk,   and  avoid 
you.     Neverthelefs,    I  would  not  be  under- 
ilood  to  fay,  that  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
on  a  general  action,    in  which  you  have  all 
imaginable  reafon  to  expedl  the  victory,  ought 
to  be  negleded ;   but  only  to  infinuate,    that 
it  is  poffible  to  make  war,  without  truiling  anv 
thing  to  accident  j   which  is  the  higheft  point 
of  fkill  and  perfediion  within  the  province  of  a 
general.     If  then  circumflances  are  fo  much 
in  your  favour,,  as  to  induce  you  to  come  to 
an  engagement,   it  is  necelTary,   in  the  next 
place,   that  you  fhould  know  how  to  reap  the 
profits  of  the  victory  which  is  to  follow ;  and, 
above  all  things,  that  you  fhould  not  content 
yourfelf .with  being  left  mafter  of  the  field  of 
battle  only,    according  to  the  cuftom  which 
prevails  at  prefent.     The  maxim.  That  it  is 
moft  prudent  to  fufter  a  defeated  army  to  make 
its  retreat,  is  very  religioully  obferved ;   but  is 
neverthelefs  founded  upon  a  falfe  principle  : 
for  you  ought,    on  the  contrary,    to  profecute 
your  vidory,   and  to  purfue  the  enemy  to  the 
utmoft  of  your   power.     His  retreat,    which 
before  perhaps  was  fo  regular  and  well  con- 
duced, will  prefently  be  converted  into  a  con- 
firmed rout.     A  detachm.ent  of  10,000  men 
F  f  2  is 
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is  fufficient  to  overthrow  an  army  of  100,000, 
in  flight ;  for  nothing  infpires  fo  much  terror, 
or  occafions  fo  much  damage,  as  that  precipi- 
tation which  ufually  attends  it,  and  from  which 
the  enemy  is  frequently  a  long  time  in  reco- 
vering :  but  a  great  many  generals  avoid  ma- 
king the  moft  of  thefe  opportunities,  from  an 
unwillingnefs  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  too 
foon. 

I  could  find  great  numbers  of  examples  to 
fupport  what  I  have  juft  been  faying,  if  I  was 
difpofed  to  quote  them  ;  but,  amongft  the 
multitude,  1  ihall  content  myfelf  with  the 
following. 

As  the  French  army,  at  the  battle  of  Ra- 
millies,  was  retreating  in  very  good  order  over 
a  piece  of  ground  that  was  extremely  narrow, ' 
and  bordered  on  two  fides  by  fome  deep  hol- 
lows, the  cavalry  of  the  allies  purfued  it,  at 
as  flow  a  pace  as  if  they  were  marching  to  an 
exercife ;  the  French  moving  likewife  very 
gently,  and  formed  at  the  fame  time  twenty 
deep,  or  perhaps  more,  on  account  of  that 
narrownels  of  the  ground  which  I  have  juft 
taken  notice  of.  In  this  fltuatlon,  an  Englifh 
fquadron  approached  two  battalions  of  French,! 
and  begun  firing  upon  them ;  who,  imagining 
that  they  were  goiiig  to  be  attacked,  imme-- 
diately  came  about,  and  made  a  general  dif- 
charge  ;  the  noife  of  which  fo  alarmed  the 
whole  French  army,  that  the  cavalry  took 
to  flight  at  full  fpeed,  and  all  the  infantry  pre-' 
cipitated  itfelf  into  the  two  hollows  with  the 

utmoft 
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jatmofl  fear  and  confufion,  infomuch  that  the 
'jronnd  was  clear  in  an  inftant,  and  not  a  fingle 
perfon  to  be  feen. 

Can  any  one,  therefore,  after  fuch  an  in- 
jftance,  prefume  to  boaft  of  the  regularity  and 
jgood  order  of  retreats,  or  of  the  prudence  of 
ithofe  who  permit  a  vanquiflied  enemy  to 
make  them  unmolefted  ?  Commanding  offi- 
cers who  conform  to  thefe  tenets,  make  but 
Ibad  fervants,  and  promote  very  ilowly  the  in- 
Iterefts  of  their  fovereign.  Neverthelefs,  I  do 
not  fay  they  ought  to  give  themfelves  totally 
up  to  the  purfuit,  and  to  follow  the  enemy 
with  all  their  forces ;  but  only  to  detach  pro- 
per bodies,  with  infi:rud:ions  to  purfue  as  long 
as  the  day  lafts,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep 
themfelves  conftantly  in  good  order  :  becaufe, 
after  his  troops  have  once  taken  to  flight,  they 
maybe  driven  before  them,  like, a  flock  of 
jflieep.  If  the  officer  v/ho  is  detached  upon 
Ifuch  an  occaflon,  piques  himfelf  upon  the  re- 
jgularity  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  precautions 
of  his  march,  it  anfwers  no  purpofe  to  have 
ilent  him  j  his  bufinefs  is,  to  puili  forwards,  and 
to  attack  inceflantly  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  that 
any  manoeuvres  can  fail,  but  thofe  which  take 
up  time,  and  give  refpite  to  the  enemy. 

Thus,  without  here  referring  the  fubjed:  of 
retreats  to  a  particular  chapter,  I  iliall  con- 
clude with  obferving,  that  they  depend  entirely 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  generals,  who  conduct 
ithem,  and  upon  the  different  circumflances 
jand   fituations  by   which    they  are  attended. 

Udoh 
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Upon  the  whole,  a  regular  retreat  is  impra(5li- 
cable,  except  a  conqueror  is  guilty  of  remiiT- 
nefs  in  profecuting  his  vicftory  ;  for  if  he  exerts 
himfelf  properly  in  the  purfuit,  it  will  very 
foon  be  converted  into  a  thorough  flight. 


LET 
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From  the  King  of  Fol and  fo  Marjbal  Sake, 

I  Have  a  great  inclination  to  raife  a  body 
of  light  horfe.  The  regiment  of  hulTars 
which  I  formerly  had,  were  very  far  from 
being  remarkable  for  their  good  behaviour  in 
the  war  of  the  confederates  in  Poland  j  never- 
thelefs  the  Prince  of  Weiffenfels,  and  other 
general  officers  who  have  ferved  in  Flanders, 
tell  of  marvellous  feats  that  have  been  per- 
formed by  huifars,  and  earneftly  urge  my  rai- 
fing  a  regiment  of  them.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  troops  of  Walachians  will  anfwer  much 
better  j  for  the  twelve  which  you  faw  in  Po- 
merania  in  171 3  or  1714,  have  always  beha- 
ved extremely  well  3  and  I  have  heard  great 
encomiums  upon  thofe  which  the  King  of 
Sweden  had  with  him  in  Norway  ;  fo  that  I 
lam  rather  inclined  to  give  them  the  preference, 
and  this  the  mor-e,  becaufe  they  are  attend- 
'ed  with  lefs  difficulty  in  raifing,  are  lefs  fub- 
ijed  to  defertion,  and  their  horfes  are  better. 
;That  diflike  which  my  generals  betray  to  them, 
'proceeds,  I  believe,  from  the  circumflance  of 
;  their  refembling  the  Polifh  troops,  and  you  are 
no  ftranger  to  their  averlion  for  thofe.  I  could 
not  avoid  taking  notice,  that  as  often  as  this 
jfubjed:  was  debated  upon  in  your  company, 
you  remained  filent  j  and,  as  I  cannot  attribute 

that 
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that  to  ignorance,  but  imagine  you  muft  have 
fome  thoughts  concerning  the  eftabhfhment 
and  ufe  of  light  horfe,  I  muft  beg  therefore 
that  you  will  favour  me  with  them,  before  I 
come  to  a  detenmination  about  the  railing  of 
them. 

DrefdeUj  May  20.   1732. 

AUGUSTUS. 

rhc    ANSWER, 

SIR, 
T  Was  honoured  with  your  Majefty's  letter, 
-*•  bearing  date  the  20th  of  laft  month.  My 
filence  in  the  converfation  which  pafTed  upon 
the  fubjed;  of  light  horfe,  proceeded  from  my 
ideas  concerning  the  importance  of  the  objec^t : 
but,  in  compliance  with  your  Majefty's  com- 
mands, I  fliall  now  fpeak  my  fentiments  with 
that  martial  freedom,  which  you  are  fo  good 
as  to  require  of  thofe  whom  you  condefcend 
to  admit  to  your  friendftiip. 

An  army  unprovided  wi^  i^g^t  horfe,  or 
not  having  a  fufficient  number  to  oppofe  againft 
thofe  of  the  enemy,  m.ay  be  compared  to  a 
man  armed  cap  a  pie,  who  is  to  encounter  a 
troop  of  fchoolboys,  without  any  other  often- 
live  weapons  than  clods  of  earth.  This  Her- 
cules will  prefently  be  obliged  to  retire,  ftrug- 
gling  for  want  of  breath,  and  confounded  with 
Ihame. 

In  1713,  your  Majefty  had  twelve  troops  of 
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Walachians,  which  performed  great  things, 
becaufe  the  Swedes  had  no  light  horfe  ;  which 
was  what  gave  us  the  fuperiority  over  them  in 
the  field  j  for  the  Walachians  were  perpetual- 
ly infulting  even  their  grand  guards  :  our  fo- 
rages and  pailures  were  never  expofed  to  the 
leafl:  interruption  or  danger,  whilft  theirs  were 
frequently  attacked  j  neither  could  they  make 
any  detachments  of  which  we  had  not  imme- 
diate intelligence,  and  were  in  a  capacity  to 
defeat  j  at  the  fame  time  that  they,  notwith- 
flanding  the  war  was  carried  on  in  their  own 
country,  remained  totally  ignorant  of  ours. — 
Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  what  occafioned  our  fupe- 
riority in  the  field,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  at- 
tributed to  nothing  but  the  light  horfe. 

The  King  of  Sweden  was  fenfible  of  this^ 
and  procured  from  Turky  fome  troops  of  Wa- 
lachians, which  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  ruin 
of  the  Danes  in  Norway,  becaufe  they  had  no 
light  horfe  to  oppofe  them. 

Your  Majefty's  general  officers  have  perfua- 
ded  you  to  fend  back  the  twelve  troops  of 
Walachians,  and  to  raife,  in  their  ftead,  a  re- 
giment of  hufiTars  ;  which  your  Majefty  obje(5ls 
to,  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  their  ha- 
ving behaved  ill  during  the  confederacy  in  Po- 
land, in  the  year  171 5  :  but  the  reafon  of  that 
is  evident ;  which  is,  that  all  the  Poli{h  caval- 
ry is  light,  and  that,  if  huflars  are  oppofed  a- 
gainft  hufi^ars,  the  fuperiority  of  numbers  on 
either  fide  muft  decide  the'  victory.  Thus  I 
have  fometimes  feen  our  hufi^ars  afraid  to  ven- 
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ture  as  far  as  a  thoufand  paces,  beyond  the 
grand  guards  j  and  when  we  have  made  a  de- 
tachment to  fupport  them,  even  that  has  been 
foon  after  furrounded  by  the  PoHfh  horfe,  and 
obliged  perhaps  to  retreat  engaging,  for  feveral 
leagues  together  :  our  forages  were  frequently 
alarmed  5  our  convoys  and  baggage  always  at- 
tacked on  their  march ;  and  we  perpetually 
under  arms,  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  enemy,  but  w^hen  we  faw  him ;  which 
are  circumftances  that  at  length  muft  ruin  an 
army ;  and  which  feem  at  the  fame  time  to 
demonflrate,  that  however  palpable  any  de- 
fects may  be,  the  force  of  cuftopi  is  fo  great, 
that  there  is  no  departing  from  it,  to  remedy 

them. The  general  officers  of  your  Maje- 

Ay's  army  have  lately  recommended  the  levy 
of  a  body  of  hulfars,  becaufe  they  experienced 
the  ufe  of  them  in  Flanders ;  but  a  war  with 
France  is  the  very  triumph  of  hulfars,  becaufe 
the  French  have  only  a  handful  of  them  in 
their  armies,  and  the  Emperor  has  always  five 
or  fix  thoufand.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the 
Imperialifts  had  that  fuperiority  in  the  field, 
juft  above  mentioned ;  which,  if  fuperficially 
confidered  only,  does  not  perhaps  appear  to  be 
of  fuch  great  importance  ;  but  is  notwith- 
flanding  of  the  utmoft,  in  its  effeds ;  for  with- 
out that,  all  the  detachments  you  fend  out  *, 
are  in  danger  of  being  attacked  and  defeated  j 

*  The  Marfiial  herC  alludes  to  M.  de  Cerizy's  detachment 
during  the  fiege  of  Philipfburg,  and  to  M.  Berchivi's  nejir 
Mentz  after  the  fiege,  in  1734. 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  enemy,  having  intelligence  of  e- 
very  motion  you  make,  will  be  thereby  always 
enabled  to  oppofe  them  with  greater.  The 
Emperor's  huffars  moreover  are  perpetually 
within  fight  of  your  grand  guards,  and  obferve 
all  that  pafTes  in  the  camp  ;  if  you  make  a 
movement  of  any  kind,  they  fend  immediate 
intelligence  of  it  from  the  fpot ;  and  if  you 
have  a  fingle  party  of  horfe  abroad,  they  dif- 
cover  it  j  whereas  theirs  patrole  about  your  ar- 
my with  all  fecurity  ;  a  circumftance  which  is 
dangerous  for  you  to  attempt,  becaufe  your  ir- 
regulars are  not  fufficient  in  numbers  to  cover 
the  country,  and  to  gain  the  fuperiority  in  the 
field  :  they  alfo  pick  up  your  deferters,  and  all 
forts  of  perfons  whom  they  find  coming  from 
your  army,  which  renders  it  difficult  for  your 
fpies  to  pafs  undifcovered  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  they  deprive  you  thus  of  the  means  of 
getting  intelligence  with  any  frequency,  which 
is  a  very  elTential  point  j  they  likewife  prevent 

defertion  amongft  their  own  troops. Their 

fuperiority  moreover  furnifhes  them  with  an 
eafy  opportunity  of  fending,  together  with  the 
huflars,  fkilful  officers  to  reconnoitre  your  pofts, 
who,  by  examining  your  fituation,  may  be  able 
to  form  proje(fts,  very  dangerous  to  your  army. 
The  affair  of  Luzzara  in  1702,  appears  to 
me  quite  ftrange,  and  unprecedented ;  for  all 
the  wars  of  antiquity  do  not  fupply  us  with 
any  inftance,  of  one  army  lying  in  ambufcade 
at  the  diftance  of  only  a  hundred  paces  from 
the  other,  waiting,  without  fire-arms,  for  the 
G  g  2  favourable 
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favourable  minute,  in  which  it  was  to  attack 
the  enemy's  camp. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  encomiums  which 
have  been  beftovved  upon  the  Emperor's  buf- 
fers, the  Turks  are  much  fuperior  to  them^ 
both  in  lightnefs  and  numbers ;  infomuch  that,, 
when  I  was  in  Hungary,  we  never  marched 
but  in  the  greatefl  fear  and  uncertainty,  had 
no  manner  of  inteUigence  concerning  the 
Turks,  and  thefe  boafted  huffars  at  the  fame 
time  duril:  not  venture  out  of  fight  of  our  grand 
guards  ;  which  are  circumftances  extremely 
dangerous  to  an  army  ;  becaufe  one  is  expofed 
to  a  multiplicity  of  accidents  and  inconvenien- 
cies,  when  totally  deprived  of  power  to  guard 
againft  them,  by  the  means  of  information. 
Ten  thoufand  men  may  impofe  themfelves  up-  j 
on  a  general,  who  is  inferior  in  the  field,  for 
the  whole  army,  provided  the  commanding 
officer  executes  his  part,  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
with  proper  fkill  and  aflurance.  In  fhort, 
without  this  fuperiority  in  the  field,  one  marches 
as  much  in  the  dark,  in  a  manner,  as  the  blind. 

But  a  fuperior  number  of  light  horfe  is,  not-  ll 
withftanding,  far  from  being  the  mofl:  eligible 
remedy  to  obviate  all  thefe  inconveniencies, 
becaufe  they  are  attended  ^':th  a  great  ex- 
pence  ;  and,  as  you  are  not  to  lay  any  ftrefs  or 
dependence  upon  them  for  folidity,  do  not  add 
to  your  ftrength  in  cavalry  on  the  day  of  ac- 
tion. Large  bodies  of  them  upon  the  flanks 
of  your  army,  are  even  dangerous ;  which  we 
have  but  too  often  experienced,  in   the   war 

with 
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with  the  Swedes  in  Poland,  and  that  even  at 
the  battle  of  KaHfh*,  which  your  Majefty  is 
very  fenlible  of.  It  is  neceffary  therefore  to 
have  recourfe  to  other  rrieafures.  The  French 
have  eftabliflied  certain  bodies  of  light  horfe, 
under  the  name  of  free  Compafiies^  to  remedy 
thele  evils  j  which  are  polled  in  houfes,  in  the 
environs  of  their  camps,  from  whence  they 
make  fome  excurfions  :  but,  being  no  better 
mounted  than  dragoons,  they  are  incapable  of 
moving  much  from  their  quarters.  And  al- 
though they  may  contribute  a  little  towards  the 
eafe  and  relief  of  the  army,  yet  they  are  far 
from  anfwering  the  purpofe  effectually. 

There  is  not  a  fovereign  in  Europe,  who 
has  it  fo  much  in  his  power  to  eftablifli  an 
excellent  body  of  light  horfe,  as  your  Majefty. 
Your  troops  have  been  accuftomed  for  thefe 
twenty-fix  years  paft,  in  different  wars,  to. 
fight  againff  light  horfe,  and  to  contend  with 
fuperior  numbers.  The  grand  point  is,  to 
keepfteady,  and  maintain  their  ground  ;  which 
method  of  behaviour  they  have  naturally  learned, 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  impoffibility  of  fly- 
ing upon  horfes  fo  large  and  heavy  as  theirs. 
If  they  v/ere  mounted  upon  light  horfes,  and 
I  lightly  accoutred,  I  am  perfuaded  thev  would 
jprefently  put  a  flop  to  the  infults  of  the  ene- 
my's irregulars,  which  proceed  from  nothing 
but  the  impunity  that  attends  them,  and  the 
facility  of  their  flight.  To  prove  which,  I 
fhall  beg  leave  to  introduce  the  following 
example. 

*  The  King  of  Poland  was  prefent  at  this  battle. 

At 
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At  the  camp  of  — '-  in  Italy,  M.  de  Ven- 
dome  being  provoked  at  the  enemy's  huffars, 
who  appeared  every  day  in  great  numbers  in 
the  front  of  his  incampment,  declared  he 
would  fall  upon  fome  meafures  to  chajftife  their 
infolence  ;  upon  which  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  Spanifli  cavalry  propofed  to  rid  him  very 
foon  of  them,  provided  he  would  permit  a  re- 
giment to  be  fent  for  from  the  Spaniih  army, 
which  Wc.s  then  incamped  but  a  little  way 
off.  M.  de  Vendome  confenting,  the  regi- 
ment arrived  the  fame  evening  j  and  being  dif- 
incumbered  from  its  baggage,  was,  before  day- 
break, ported  in  ambufcade  in  the  rear  of  the 
grand  guards.  The  day  after,  the  huffars  came 
as  ufual  again,  when  the  Spaniards  fallied  out 
at  full  fpeed  from  their  different  quarters,  and 
with  their  long  fwords  made  a  dreadful  ha- 
vock  amongft  them.  The  effed  of  this  was, 
that  not  a  iingle  huffar  was  feen  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign :  which  makes  it 
evident,  that  they  will  never  approach  an  ene- 
my, but  when  they  imagine  it  may  be  done 
with  impunity.  Their  manner  of  retreat, 
moreover,  is  a  precipitate  flight ;  whereas  they 
ought  to  retire  flowly,  and  be  able  to  engage 
at  the  fame  time ;  which  is  what  your  Ma- 
jefty's  troops  have  been  habituated  to  by  long 
pradice.  A  hundred  of  your  horfe  will  make 
a  retreat  in  the  prefence  of  a  multitude  of  thefe 
irregulars,  becaufe  they  have  acquired  expe- 
rience, from  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of 
events,  and  have  learned  to  ad  from  principle. 
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If  then  your  Majefty  approves  of  my  reflec- 
tions upon  this  fubjedl,  a  thoufand  of  the  lliort- 
lefl-fized  men  muft  be  chofen  out  of  all  your 
larmy,  and  fuch  officers  appointed  to  command 
ithem  as  are  noted  for  courage,  fkill,  and  un- 
Iderftanding.  They  muft  be  formed  into  twelve 
troops ;  according  to  which  divifion,  a  troop 
vill  confifl:  of  about  eighty:  fo  that  if,  by  any 
means,  there  ihould  happen  to  be  a  future  de- 
ficiency of  even  thirty,  there  will  ftill  remain 
fifty  ;  which  is  the  ufual  number  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  time  of  war,  in  all  regular  fervices. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  fmalleft- 
fized  men  are  the  befl:  j  becaufe  it  has  fre- 
quently been  proved,  that  a  horfe  which  will 
carry  a  man  thirty  leagues  in  a  day,  whofe 
weight  does  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  flone, 
which  is  ufually  about  that  of  a  man  of  five 
feet  two  inches  high,  will  hardly  be  able  to 
carry  one  of  from  ten  to  twelve  ftone,  half  the 
fame  diftance  j  and,  in  fwiftnefs,  will  lofe  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  a 
thoufand. 

All  their  arms,  as  well  as  accoutrements, 
are  to  be  extremely  light.  With  regard  to 
horfes,  your  Majefty  may  furnifli  yourfelf  with 
very  good  ones  out  of  the  ftrings  brought  by 
the  Walachian  dealers  to  Otakir,  from  Rou- 
giac,  from  Lower  Arabia,  and  from  Romelic, 
which  are  infinitely  better,  fwifter,  larger,  and 
higher-mettled,  than  the  Hungarian  ones : 
neither  will  they  coft  more  than  thofe  from 
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Holflein,  which  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  Saxon 
cavalry. 

The  advantage  refulting  to  your  Majefly 
from  the  eftabhfliment  of  fuch  a  corps,  will  be 
very  coniiderable  ;  becaufe,  although  it  is  light 
horfe,  yet  it  will  have  the  fohdity  of  your  beft 
regiments,  and  be  very  well  able  to  fight,  ei- 
ther on  foot  or  horfeback.  But  it  ought  not 
to  do  duty  in  the  army;  becaufe,  if  it  be  obli- 
ged to  incamp  in  the  line,  to  furnifh  efcorts, 
covering-parties,  grand  guards,  and  foraging- 
parties,  it  will  be  impoffible  for  it  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  muft 
always  have  feveral  parties  abroad,  to  recon- 
noitre where-ever  the  commander  in  chief 
fhall  order :  and  when  the  colonel  of  it  has 
any  projed:s  in  view,  he  is  firft  to  apply  to  him 
for  his  permiffion  to  put  them  in  execution  j 
after  having  obtained  which,  he  muft  be  left 
entirely  to  his  own  difcretion,  and  be  by  no 
means  circumfcribed  or  conftrained  in  his 
meafures. 

Many  generals  are  deterred  from  attempt- 
ing enterprifes  which  are  very  practicable,  from 
an  apprehenfion  that  their  reputation  depends 
upon  the  event :  for  which  reafon,  I  would 
recommend  it  to  your  Majefty,  to  have  this 
regiment  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  w- 
luntiers',  which  anfwers  to  the  idea  of  free 
companies,  upon  the  French  eftablifhment. 
When  the  army  is  to  decamp,  they  are  to 
march  off"  with  the  quartermafters  and  camp- 
colour  men,  in  order  to  fcour  the  country : 

but 
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but  if  the  ground  is  fuch  as  not  to  permit 
their  marching  in  the  fame  route,  they  muft  be 
left  to  chufe  another  for  themfeives ;  fo  that 
they  take  care  not  to  fall  in  with  the  army, 
but  rather  to  make  a  little  excurfion  of  a  few- 
leagues  out  of  their  way. 

The  ground  for  their  incampment  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  army,  fhould  be  left   to  their 
own  choice,  with  regard  to  its  nearnefs  to  wa- 
ter,   wood,  paftures,  and   the  drinefs  of  the 
fituation  ;  for  all  thefe  things  contribute  to  the 
prefervation  of  fuch  a  regiment,  and  fupport 
it  in  proper  order  for  the  laborious  fervice  that 
is  required   of  it.     If  there   are   any  towns, 
walls,  or  houfes,  within  about  a  league's  di- 
ilance,  in  the  front  of  the  camp,  it  may  be 
pofted  there  :  in  which  fituation  the  army  will 
remain  at  eafe,  and  free  from  alarms  j  becaufe  no 
light  horfe  belonging  to  the  adverfary  will  dare 
to  pafs  it ;  and  to  attack  it,  will  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous undertaking,    as  it  muft  be  inftantly 
fuftained  by  the   pickets.     The  enemy  could 
j  not  poffibly  make  any  fuch  attempt,  without 
;  being  expofed  to  the  worft  confequences  ;  of 
j  which  the  affair  of  Moikolini's  villa  in  Italy  is 
j  a  melancholy  inftance,  where  Prince  Alexan- 
j  der   of  Wurtemberg  facrificed  the  lives  of  fo 

I  many  brave  fellows  to  no  purpofe. But  I 

am  always  falling  into  digreffions.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  your  Majefty  will  perhaps  excufe  them, 
as  they  proceed  from  the  importance  of  our 
fubjedi,  and  my  great  opinion  of  the  ufeful- 
nefs  of  this  corps,  which  I  am  recommending. 
H  h  If 
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If  your  Majefty  is  convinced,  you  ought 
not  to  defer  the  railing  of  it  till  you  have  a 
war ;  becaufe  a  new  regiment,  compofed  en- 
tirely of  recruits,  has  no  manner  of  fteadinefs 
or  folidity  ;  of  which  it  is  impofTible  that  this 
can  have  too  much.  If,  therefore,  the  form- 
ing of  it  is  poftponed  till  the  moment  in  which 
you  want  it,  your  money  will  be  only  thrown 
away,  and  your  expe6tations  at  the  fame  time 
difappointed. 

Maurice  de  Saxe. 

Conclujion  of  one  of  the  Counfs  letters  to  a  friend y 
on  the  foregoing  fubjcdl . 

TVyrY  letter  was  fhewn,  and  criticifed  upon 
•^^-^  by  all  the  general  officers :  neverthelefs, 
I  have  all  the  reafon  to  think,  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  King,  both  by  the  anfwer  which  I  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  by  the  railing  of  the  re- 
giment,   which    was   prefently   after    begun. 
During  thefe  tranfa61ions  the  King  died  ;    but 
the  Eledor  of  Saxony  continued  the  levy  j  and,  '% 
moreover,  approved  fo  much  of  the  plan,  as  '! 
to  form  two  regiments  upon  it ;  one  of  which  ji 
was  conferred  upon  M.  SibilH^i,  and  the  other  ji 
upon  M.  de  Milekau  ;   two  officers  of  irre- 
proachable credit.     The  inferior  officers  were 
furnilhed,    in   equal  proportions,    by  all  the 
troops ;    and  the  number  of  fmall-lized  men 
amongfl:  them  not  being  fufficlent  to  complete 
them,  about  600  hunters  were  added,  to  make 
"up  the  deficiency.     Thefe  two  regiments,  to 

which 
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which  they  gave  the  name  of  iigbf  hrfe,  fuf- 
tained  all  the  drudgery  of  the  war  in  Poland. 
But  the  moll  remarkable  exploit  they  perform- 
ed, is  that  which  I  am  going  to  relate. 

The  Palatine  Tarlo  was  field-marfhal  of  the 
confederate  army  for  King  Staniflaus  of  Po- 
land, and  might  have  about  22  or  23,000  of 
the  troops  of  that  republic  under  his  com- 
mand. As  Saxony  w^as  not  very  ftrongly 
guarded,  and  as  the  Saxon  troops  were  like- 
wife  at  this  time  difperfed  in  different  quarters 
all  along  the  Viftula ;  the  Palatine  flattered 
himfelf,  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  invade 
Saxony  at  Chargau,  where  there  was  only  a 
pofl:  of  150  men.  The  Prince  of  Saxe-Weif- 
fenfels,  who  forefaw  his  defign,  went  with  all 
expedition  to  Pofnan  in  Poland,  which  is 
twenty -four  leagues  diftant  from  Chargau  j 
where  having  alTembled  the  two  regiments  of 
light  horfe,  and  about  1200  of  the  heavy  ca- 
valry, he  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and,  by 
forced  marches,  foon  came  up  with  the  Pala- 
tine, who  had  been  retarded  a  day  in  the  ta- 
king of  Chargau  i  immediately  after  which, 
he  attacked  him,  routed  him,  and  purfued 
him  for  thirty  leagues.  The  Palatine  in  this 
adion  loft  all  his  artillery  and  baggage ;  and 
the  remains  of  his  troops  were  fo  much  difper- 
fed, that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
himfelf  cfcaped,  together  with  iifty  of  them, 
to  Koningfburg.  The  1200  heavy  horfe  were 
only  prefent  at  the  firft  charge,  becaufe  they 
were  never  able  to  overtake  the  light  horfe, 
H  h  2  who 
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who  continued  firing  and  purfuing  inceflantly 
for  two  days  -,  and  who  made  dreadful  ha- 
vock  amongft  the  Polanders,  crouded  and  im- 
barralTed  in  the  defiles,  which  they  were  for- 
ced to  pafs  in  their  retreat. 

When  the  troubles  in  Poland  were  put  an 
end  to,  King  Auguflus  was  obliged  to  fend  his 
Saxon  troops  back  to  their  own  country ;  and 
not  being  able,  according  to  the  eftablifhed 
laws  of  the  realm,  to  keep  more  than  1400 
Saxons  for  his  guard,  he  gave  thefe  two  regi- 
ments of  light  horfe  the  preference  over  all  the 
refl  of  his  troops,  reduced  them  to  600  each^ 
and  fending  the  remainder  into  Saxony,  com- 
pleted them  to  the  flipulated  number,  with 
the  addition  of  200  of  his  guards. 

In  the  month  of  April  1740,  I  propofed  to 
the  court  of  France,  to  bring  over  one  of  the 
regiments  into  the  King's  fervice,  which  the 
King  of  Poland  would  have  given  me  ;  and  I 
required  no  more  than  twenty-five  livres  per 
month  for  the  recruiting-fund  of  the  whole  re- 
giment, from  the  colonel  down  to  the  drum- 
mer; offering,  at  the  fame  time,  to  bring 
them  as  far  as  Landau,  at  my  own  expence. 

Maurice  de  Saxe* 

To  M.  DE  FOLARD. 

/^NE  cannot  fail,  my  dear  Chevalier,  of  be- 
^^  ing  highly  inflruded^  as  well  as  enter- 
tained, in  a  correfpondence  with  you  upon  mi- 
litary matters  ;  which  fubje<5t  you  treat  in  the 

fublime,. 
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fublime,  with  a  grace  and  authority  peculiar 
to  yourfelf. 

I  have  here  fent  you  the  fequel  of  my  ac- 
count of  our  tranfad:ions. 

I  arrived  before  Prague  the  1 8th  of  Novem- 
ber; and  on  the  20th  the  Saxons  joined  us,  to 
the  amount  of  20,000  of  the  befl  and  lighteil 
troops.  M.  de  Gailion  hkewife  arrived  v^ith 
jhis  command  the  fame  day ;  fo  that  I  was  up- 
on the  right,  M.  de  Gaffion  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Saxons  upon  the  left,  whofe  heavy  artille- 
ry was  left  twelve  leagues  behind,  for  want  of 
horfes  to  draw  it.  The  firfl  days  were  fpent  in 
reconnoitring  the  place.  The  2 2d  I  wrote  the 
following  anfwer  to  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Elector. 

SIR, 

J  received  the  honour  of  your  Electoral  High- 
nefs's  commands  to  make  a  detachment  of 
,1000  horfe,  600  dragoons,  and  5  or  600  foot, 
Iwith  fome  huflars,  in  order  to  pafs  the  river 
Moldaw,  and  to  raife  a  contribution  of  forage 
for  a  magazine  at  Conigfaal.  I  fliould  obey 
thefe  your  Highnefs's  orders  j  but  my  bridge 
iupon  the  Moldaw  not  being  completed,  I 
fliould  run  the  rifk  of  lofing  thefe  troops,  if 
ithey  were  obliged  by  any  accident  to  retreat ; 
.efpecially  as  it  is  not  improbable,  but  the  ad- 
jvanced  guard  of  the  enemy  will  arrive  to-mor- 
row :  I  cannot  therefore  fend  this  body  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  without  expofing  it  to 
japparent  danger.  If  the  enemy  i*  there,  he 
'  will 
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will  certainly  be  fuperior,  and  prevent  my  be- 
ing able  to  procure  this  forage ;  if,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  he  is  not  there,  a  detachment  of 
300  horfe,  which  has  pafled  the  river  to-day 
by  my  orders,  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Beauveaux,  will  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  a 
neceffity  of  providing  it,  together  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  carriages  to  convey  it  after- 
wards to  the  proper  place. 

I  fhall  not  trouble  your  Highnefs  with  any 
further  account  of  the  inconveniencies  that 
would  have  attended  the  making  of  this  de- 
tachment ;  but  Ihall  take  the  liberty  to  make 
a  fudden  tranlition  to  a  higher  detail,  con- 
cerning our  fituation. 

Your  Highnefs  will  be  fo  good  as  to  recol- 
lect, that  when  we  were  at  St  Hyppolite,  I  af- 
fumed  the  freedom  to  fay,  that  we  ought  to 
take  poft  upon  the  Danube,  at  Crems,  and  to 
fortif)^the  two  fides  of  the  bridge  which  was 
eredied  there ;  that,  by  fo  doing,  we  fhould 
prevent  M.  de  Neuperg  from  taking  poft  at  \ 
Tabor,  and  facilitate  the  fiege  of  Prague  by 
M.  de  Gaffion  and  the  Saxons,  which  would 
then  be  carried  on,  without  the  enemy's  d%- 
ring  in  the  leall  to  oppofe  it ;  and  that,  by  fuch 
a  difpoHtion,  we  (hould  be  enabled  to  pre- 
ferve  the  conquefl  which  we  came  to  make  of 
Upper  Auftria. 

Your  Highnefs  thought  proper  to  retire  from 
the  environs  of  Vienna,  and  march  to  Bud- 
weis,  and  from  thence  to  Prague :  but  you. 
will  pleafe  to  recolle<5t,  how  much  I  objed:ed|; 

a^ainfl 
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lagainft  this  proceeding,  and  prefled  the  necef- 

Ifity  of  our  taking  poft  upon  the  Tabor. 

You  was  too  precipitate  in  coming  before 
iPrague;  are  unacquainted  with  places  from 
lyour  own  knowledge,  and  have  abandoned  a 
ipoft  of  great  importance  without  neccility  ; 
|infomuch  that  the  lofs  of  Upper  Auftria  will  be 
the  confequence,  and  we  Ihall  be  deprived  of 
the  conqueft  of  Bohemia,  unlefs  we  repair  the 
fault  by  an  immediate  change  of  conduct. 

We  have  at  prelent  near  40,000  men ;  we 
muft  therefore  to-morrow  throw  bridges  over 
the  Moldaw,  and  march  to  meet  the  enemy, 
who  is  advancing  towards  Prague.  With  all 
this  force  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  fhall 
be  in  a  capacity  to  make  fuch  difpofitions,  as 
will  enable  us  to  wait  the  arrival  of  M.  de 
Leuvitte's  command,  and  of  the  Bavarians, 
who  will  join  us  in  fix  days :  we  fhall  then 
have  the  fuperiority  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in 
the  quality  of  our  troops.  The  redudion  of 
Prague,  and  of  Bohemia ;  the  prefervation  of 
Upper  Auftria,  and  its  provinces,  and  of  the 
army,  will  be  the  confequence  of  this  ftep; 
which  if  you  defer  taking,  the  want  of  lub- 
fiftence  will  foon  oblige  you  to  abandon  Bohe- 
mia, and  to  retreat  into  Bavaria  j  where  the 
fame  grievance  will  Hill  fubfift,  and  occafion 
the  deftrudion  of  both  the  French  troops  and 
your  own. 

Excufe,  Sir,  the  freedom  I  have  taken,  in 
making  thffe  reprefentations  ^  but  I  thought 
them  neceflary,    becaufc  it  appeared  to  me, 

that 
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that  you  was  inclined  to  intrench  yourfelf,  and 
to  defend  the  Moldaw ;  which  is  a  proceed- 
ing that  may  be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal 
confequences. 

I  am,  with  refped,  &c. 

In  the  night  of  the  24th,  his  Highnefs  fent 
me  the  following  order. 

(^Ount  Saxe  will  be  fo  good  as  to  pafs  the 
Moldaw  as  early  to-morrow  morning  as 
he  pollibly  can,  and  march  as  far  as  he  (liall 
think  it  confident  with  prudence  to  venture  j 
after  which  he  will  try  to  get  what  intelligence 
he  can  of  the  enemy,  and  tranfmit  the  fame 
to  his  Ele<5toral  Highnefs.  He  will  alfo  en- 
deavour to  coUedl  at  the  bridge  of  Konigfaal 
the  neceffary  quantity  of  forage,  grain,  and 
meal,  as  like  wife  that  of  cattle. 

He  will  take  with  him  all  the  horfe  and  dra- 
goons that  are  in  proper  order  to  march,  lea- 
ving their  tents,  baggage,  and  ftandards,  be- 
hind :  he  will  be  followed  by  700  foot,  in 
which  are  included  four  companies  of  grena- 
diers :  he  will  give  orders  for  his  men  to  be 
provided  with  bread  for  four  days ;  and  in  cafe 
he  has  not  a  fufficient  quantity  for  fuch  a  fup- 
ply,  he  muft  fend  advice  thereof  to  M.  de  Se- 
chelles,  who  will  furnlfh  the  deficiency. 

He  will  take  with  him  one  of  the  marfhals 
de  camp,  and  will  remain  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Moldaw,  as  far  advanced  towards  the  ene- 
jtiy  as  he  can  without  danger :  he  will  alfo  to- 
morrow 
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morrow  order  out  a  detachment,  compofed  of 
the  Saxon  infantry,  and  1200  horfe,  to  co- 
ver the  high  road  towards  the  hill  of  Kutten- 
burg.  The  Count  will  be  fo  good  as  to  con- 
cert meafures  with  the  commanding  officer  of 
his  detachment,  and  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion with  him,  that  they  may  be  a  mutual  fup- 
port  to  each  other,  in  cafe  of  need. 

The  huffars  being  to  arrive  to-morrow,  or 
the  day  after,  will  march  to  join  the  detach- 
ment of  Saxons,  from  which  200  are  to  be 
fent  to  that  of  Count  Saxe. 

A  duplicate  of  this  order  has  been  fent  to 
Count  Rudowfki,  that  he  may  likewife  be  en- 
abled to  adt  on  his  fide  conformably  to  the 
meafures  which  are  taken. 

The  following  is  the  anfwer  which  I  wrote 
to  his  Highnefs. 

SIR, 
T  Received  your  Eledoral  Highnefs's  com- 
mands, which  I  fliall  take  care  to  put  in 
execution  :  but  you  fhould  have  indulged  me 
with  one  of  your  commiffaries ;  for  I  freely 
acknowledge,  that  I  am  quite  ignorant  with 
regard  to  their  province ;  and  more  efpecially 
too,  as  all  my  attention  mufl  be  taken  up  in 
oppofing  the  enemy  when  he  arrives,  which 
will  probably  be  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after. 
Let  every  man  be  employed  according  to  his 
proper  profeffion.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
perfuade  mvfelf,    that  the  principal  intention 

J  i  of 
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of  my  being  ordered  upon  this  command  is  to 
raife  contributions.  The  fludy  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  throwing  fuccours  into  Prague, 
to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  his  advanced  parties,  fo 
as  to  oblige  him  to  alTemble  his  whole  army, 
and  to  gain  time  for  your  taking  that  place, 
appears  to  me  more  effential,  and  will  engage 
the  utmoft  of  my  little  capacity. 

If,  by  means  of  my  expedition,  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  the  forage  and  cattle  that  you 
demand,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  fervice  to  us : 
but  the  fituation  of  things  is  too  critical  for  me 
to  be  able  to  attend  to  that,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  retard  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Be 
fo  good  therefore  as  to  allow  me  a  capable 
commiflary,  on  whom  it  may  more  imme- 
diately depend  ;  or,  in  order  to  render  that 
unnecefl'ary,  take  Prague,  and  there  you  will 
have  every  thing  in  abundance. 

I  have  the  honour  to  fubfcribe  myfelf,  (^c. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  I  pafTed  the 
Moldaw,  between  Konigfaal  and  Prague,  with 
fixteen  troops  of  carabineers,  twelve  of  horfe, 
twelve  of  dragoons,  four  companies  of  grena- 
diers, and  8co  battalion-men :  but  I  had  no 
fooner  palled  the  bridge,  than  I  received  in- 
telligence, that  14,000  of  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary's troops  were  advancing  by  forced  march- 
es, expected  to  enter  Prague  the  day  follow- 
ing, and  were  followed  by  the  enemy's  whole 
army  j  upon  which  I  immediately  wrote  the 
following  note  to  the  Eledor. 

SIR, 
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SIR, 
T  Have  juft  now  received  intelligence,  that 
14,000  men  are  intended  to  be  thrown  in- 
to Prague  to-morrow ;  we  have  therefore  no 
other  refource  remaining  than  to  efcalade  it. 
The  2000  men  that  compofe  the  garrifon  will 
not  be  fufficient  to  relift  our  efforts,  if  we  at- 
tack it  in  four  different  places  at  once  :  and 
with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  that  have  been 
armed,  although  their  numbers  may  be  large, 
yet  we  ought  by  no  means  to  be  deterred  from 

the   enterprife    by   them. If   then    your 

Highnefs  will  affign  two  attacks  to  the  Saxons, 
the  one  on  your  fide,  and  the  other  by  the  de- 
tachment which  you  ordered  to  crofs  the  Mol- 
daw,  and  that  paffed  it,  I  imagine,  about  the 
fame  time  that  I  did ;  I  will  make  the  third 
on  my  fide  ;  and  M.  de  Gaflion,  with  his 
command,  will  make  the  fourth.  If  this  pro- 
jedl  is  not  agreeable  to  your  Highnefs,  I  will 
march  to  meet  the  Hungarian  troops;  and  in 
cafe  I  find  myfelf  unable  to  maintain  my  ground 
againftthem,  I  fhall  retreat  towards  the  bridge 
of  the  Saxons,  leaving  Prague  upon  my  left ; 
becaufe  it  will  be  impoflible  to  repafs  the  river 
over  that  which  is  between  Konigfaal  and 
Prague.  The  Saxons  muff  be  ordered  not  to 
march  too  far,  left  they  ihould  be  cut  off  by 
the  body  of  the  enemy  that  purfues  me. 

I  am,  with  refpedt,  &c, 

I  then  marched  to  Kundratitze,   and  from 

thence  arrived,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

I  i  2  before 
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before  Prague,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
place,  and  to  determine  where  I  ihould  make 
my  attack  :  immediately  after  which,  I  recei- 
ved the  following  billet  from  the  Eledor. 

SIR, 
J  Defer  anfwering  yours  any  further,  thanjuft 
to  inform  you,  that  the  bridge  of  the  Sa- 
xons cannot  be  iiniflied  till  to-morrow  evening, 
at  fooneft ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  depend 
upon  it  till  the  day  after,  for  fear  of  a  difap- 
pointment. 
I  am.  Sir,  with  the  greatefl:  efteem,  yours,  &c. 

I  immediately  wrote  the  following  anfwer, 

AS  the  bridge  of  the  Saxons  will  not  be  com- 
pleted till  to-morrow,  I  fhall  march  to 
meet  the  enemy  upon  the  road  from  Tabor, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  advancing  as  much  as  I 
poffibly  can.  It  is  fo  cold,  that  I  can  fcarcely 
either  hold  my  pen,  or  read  what  I  have  writ ; 
I  muft  therefore  beg  you'll  excufe  it  j  and  am> 
with  refped:,  &c. 

I  diredly  fent  back  M.  de  Mirepoix,  with 
I  GOG  foot,  to  the  bridge  which  I  had  paiTed, 
with  orders  to  intrench  himfelf  upon  an  emi- 
nence that  is  oppolite  to  the  head  of  it  -,  the 
intention  of  which  was,  that  in  cafal  was  pur- 
fued,  I  might  be  able  to  retreat,  and  to  pafs 
the  river  under  cover  of  his  fire. 1  march- 
ed back  with  the  cavalry  to  Kundratitze,  to 

pafs 
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pafs  the  night  there,  knowing  it  to  be  a  very 
good  poft  for  cavalry  j  from  whence  I  detach- 
ed fome  advanced  parties  on  the  road  towards 
the  enemy.  At  fix  in  the  evening,  I  received 
the  following  order  from  the  Eledlor. 

TTHE  bridge  of  the  Saxons  not  being  finifh-% 
ed.  Count  Saxe  will  not  be  able  to  make 

his  retreat  that  way. We  have  determined 

to  make  a  real  attack  at  the  port  of  Carfthor, 
and  hope  to  carry  it  j  in  cafe  it  does  not  fuc- 
ceed,  it  will  pafs  for  a  feint.  Our  troops  are 
to  file  off  at  night  into  the  defiles,  that  they 
may  be  in  readinefs  to  begin  the  affault,  at 
two  or  three  in  the  morning  :  but  we  fhall 
wait  for  two  falfe  attacks,  that  are  to  be  made 
by  the  French,  and  Count  Saxe  an  hour  be- 
fore, in  order  to  draw  off  the  greateft  part  of 
the  garrifon  from  the  port  of  Carfthor,  where 
a  picket-guard  of  a  thoufand  men  mounts  e- 

very  night. At  the  bottom  of  the  order 

was  added, 

I  beg.  Sir,  you'll  conform  to  thefe  inftruc- 
tions,  and  not  fail  to  make  your  affault,  either 
falfe  or  real,  according  as  you  fhall  think  pro- 
Iper,  fo  that  it  be  with  a  profped:  of  fucceed- 
ing,  and  confequently  without  expofing  the 
troops  unneceffarily. 

Upon  this  I  immediately  recalled  M.  de 
Mirepoix,  collected  fome  ladders,  and  prepa- 
red two  beams  with  cords,  to  ferve  by  way  of 
1  battering-ram.     As  foon  as  M.  de  Mirepoix 

arrived 
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arrived  with  his  detachment,  we  marched  to- 
wards Prague. 

As  the  part  which  I  had  before  begun  to  re- 
connoitre was  too  ftrong,  being  the  citadel,  I 
moved  on  till  I  came  to  the  port  Neuthor. 
made  my  difpofition  as  I  marched  along ;  and 
as  I  approached  the  town,  I  heard  M.  de  Gaf- 
iion's  attack,  at  which  time  it  might  be  about 
one  o'clock.  I  then  halted,  and  while  the 
ladders  were  diftributing,  together  with  th 
powder  and  ball,  I  advanced,  with  Colonel 
de  Chevert,  to  examine  where  we  fhould  make 
our  attack.  I  conveyed  myfelf  into  the  ditch, 
which  had  no  revetement  on  this  fide  :  near 
Neuthor  I  found  a  baftion,  thirty-five  feet 
high,  and  reveted  with  brick  ;  a  ravelin  upon 
the  curtain,  with  two  draw-bridges  j  oppofit 
to  which  there  was  a  kind  of  plat-form,  occa- 
iioned  by  the  rubbifli  and  dung  of  the  city, 
that  was  near  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  ram- 
part. As  I  was  prefTed  in  point  of  time,  M. 
de  Gaffion  having  already  made  his  attack,  I 
could  not  ftay  to  reconnoitre  the  place  any  fur- 
ther ;  and  as  our  ladders  were  long  enough  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  I  refolved  to  efca-' 
lade  it  by  the  flank  of  the  baftion  of  that  poly-i 
gon,  which  was  next  to  the  port.  I  told  M.J 
de  Chevert,  that  I  fhould  cover  his  alTault  with! 
a  fire  from  the  plat -form  oppolite,  and  that  | 
fliould,  at  the  fame  time,  attack  the  draw-l 
bridge,  and  the  ravelin.  We  were  now  re 
turned  to  the  troops,  having  done  all  this  with 
fo  much  filence,  that  the  lentries  did  not  dif- 

cover 
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CDver  us.  I  then  difmounted  600  dragoons, 
and  400  carabiniers ;  and  having  twenty  troops 
of  horfe  remaining,  I  pofted  them  upon  the 
high  road,  with  orders  to  hold  themfelves  in 
readinefs  to  march  into  the  town,  the  moment 
that  I  had  forced  the  gate. 

The  ladders  being  diftributed  amongft  the 
firft  grenadiers,  I  ordered  the  firft  ferjeant  to 
mount  with  eight  of  them,  and  not  to  fire  at 
all,  whatfoever  fliould  happen ;  but  to  flab 
the  fentries,  if  they  poflibly  could,  and  to  de- 
fend themfelves  with  their  fixed  bayonets,  if 
they  met  with  any  oppofition  upon  the  ram- 
part. M.  de  Chevert,  with  the  four  compa- 
nies of  grenadiers,  was  followed  by  four  troops 
of  dragoons,  and  the  pickets  of  the  infantry. 
The  ferjeant  mounted  according  to  his  orders, 
without  being  feen  by  the  fentries,  till  he  had 
gained  the  top  of  the  rampart ;  upon  which 
the  enemy  haflened  to  the  charge,  fired  a  great 
deal,  and  came  to  clofe  quarters  with  our  gre- 
nadiers, who  defended  themfelves  with  their 
fixed  bayonets,  and  maintained  their  ground 
very  obflinately,  till  M.  de  Chevert  had  mount- 
ed, who  was  prefently  followed  by  the  four 
companies  of  grenadiers,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  detachment :  but  as  they  were  in  a  great 
liurry  to  enter,  and  crouded  too  much  upon 
the  ladders,  a  great  many  of  them  broke ; 
which  accident  might  have  been  attended  with 
very  bad  confequences ;  however,  I  imme- 
diately fent  an  officer  to  reinftate  matters,  and 
to  regulate  the  efcalade  ;  after  which  I  haflen- 

ed 
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cd  to  the  draw-bridge,  and  the  gate,  with 
eight  troops  of  dragoons,  whofe  fire  had  fer- 
ved  to  cover  M.  de  Chevert's  aflault,  and  with 
the  carabiniers;  giving  orders,  at  the  fame  time, 
for  the  pickets  of  infantry  to  fupply  their 
place.  The  moment  I  entered  the  ravelin, 
and  was  advancing  towards  the  gate,  Chevert 
having  forced  the  guard-houfe  from  behind, 
let  down  the  draw-bridge  for  me  ;  that  which 
led  to  the  ravelin,  was  alfo  let  down  at  the 
fame  inftant,  and  I  made  the  twenty  troops  of 
horfe  enter  at  full  fpeed,  in  order  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  the  ftreets.  I  had  commanded  the 
officers  to  put  every  man  to  death  who  dif- 
mounted  to  plunder  ;  and  likewife  all  the  foot- 
foldiers  whom  they  found  difperfed  about  the 
ftreets,  of  which  I  took  care  beforehand  to 
advertife  the  infantry,  as  well  as  the  dragoons, 
and  carabiniers,  whom  I  had  difmounted,  in 
order  to  prevent  diforders. 

The  moment  we  had  thus  entered  the  town, 
the  Saxons  begun  their  two  affaults  at  the  ap- 
pointed quarters  with  a  very  great  fire.  I  left 
eight  troops  of  dragoons  at  the  port  j  lodged 
the  pickets  in  the  adjoining  houfes  j  polled 
two  troops  of  dragoons  on  each  lide,  upon  the 
rampart,  to  cover  my  flanks  j  and  marched 
with  the  four  companies  of  grenadiers,  and 
the  horfe,  dired:Iy  to  the  bridge  of  the  city,  in 
order  to  favour  the  entrance  of  the  Saxons, 
whofe  attack  was  flill  continued  with  great  vi- 
gour. When  I  arrived  at  the  town-houfe,  I 
found  the  Governor,  who  offered  me  the  keys 

of 
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of  the  city  ;  immediately  after  which,  an  aid- 
de-camp  from  Marflial  Ogilvie,  to  inform  me, 
that  he  furrendered  himfelf  my  prifoner.  I 
marched  on  to  the  bridge,  and,  having  fecu- 
red  the  poffeflion  of  it,  waited  upon  Marllial 
Ogilvie,  of  whom,  after  the  ufual  civilities 
were  pafTed,  I  demanded  an  order,  for  the 
commandant  of  the  citadel  to  deliver  it  up, 
which  he  gave  me  j  I  therefore  immediately 
took  pofleflion  of  it,  and  the  Saxons  entered  a 
few  minutes  after. 

Prague  is  one  of  the  largefl  cities  in  Europe, 
and  requires  above  twenty  battalions  to  defend 
it :  the  prefent  garrifon  conlifled  of  only  2000 
foldiers,  with  6000  armed  citizens.  It  was 
taken  the  fame  day  on  which  .my  grandfather 
took  it  in  1640  j  and  furniihes  the  firft  in- 
fiance  of  a  town  being  carried,  in  the  night- 
time, and  fword-in-hand,  by  the  French,  with- 
out being  plundered. 

Prag-iie,  Nov.  28.  , ,  ,    e 

^    '  Maurice  de  Saxe. 

1741. 

P.  S.  I  have  Jufl  received  the  following  or- 
der from  the  Elector,  which  fhews  how  well 
I  was  informed  concerning  the  approach  and 
defigns  of  the  enemy,  and  likewife  what  little 
time  we  had  to  lofe. 

S    I    R, 

OU  will  march  with  your  detachment  to- 
wards the  enemy,   at  break  of  day  to- 
K  k  morrow, 
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morrow.  It  is  proper  that  you  fhould  know, 
for  your  infl:rud:ion,  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  was  this  day  at  Forchiel,  Dnefpech, 
and  Benefchau,  with  the  Duke  of  Lorrain ; 
and  that  a  thoufand  Croats,  and  fome  horfe, 
were  advanced,  with  an  intention  to  be  thrown 
into  Prague,  the  very  day  we  carried  it.  You 
will  therefore  take  your  meafures  fo  as  not  to 
expofe  yourfelf  to  any  danger  of  being  cut  off. 
I  am,  Sir,  your's,  c^^. 


To  the  fame, 

T  Have  been  lilent  for  a  long  time,  my  dear 
-■■  Chevalier,  and  it  is  alfo  a  long  time  fince 
I  have  heard  from  you.  But  the  fault  lies  on 
my  fide,  and  I  freely  acknowledge  it.  Ha- 
ving been  in  a  perpetual  fcene  of  hurry  and 
trouble,  I  was  unwilling  to  make  my  diftrelTes 
the  fubjed:  of  a  letter  j  for  my  heart  is  too  free 
and  fincere,  to  avoid  difclofing  itfelf  when  I 
am  writing  to  you  ^  and  this  has  been  the  oc- 
cafion  of  my  filence. 

I  am  now  at  Deckendorf  j  and  command 
in  this  country,  fince  our  army  pafTed  the  Da- 
nube at  Staramhol.  I  have  obliged  the  enemy 
firft  to  quit  Ober-Altach,  and  afterwards  this 
port,  by  a  ftratagem  pleafant  enough  -,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  particulars. 

I  knew  the  enemy  had  fome  hulTars  and 
light  infantry  in  the  pafTes  and  defiles  between 
Ober-Altach  and  me}  but  as  their  numbers 

were 
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were  fmall,  I  imagined  they  were  only  pofted 
there,  to  give  intelligence  of  my  coming,  and 
that  they  would  retire  at  my  approach.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  colleded  at  Straubing  a  fufficient 
number  of  boats  for  eleven  battalions,  which  I 
intended  to  convey  upon  the  Danube  beyond 
all  their  pods,  and  to  difimbark  below  Dec- 
kendorf,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
two  battalions  that  were  there,  and  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  efcaping.  I  had  fent,  the 
24th  of  laft  month,  different  parties  all  along 
the  river  Regen,  with  orders  to  reaffem.ble  at 
the  Danube  the  2d  of  this  month ;  on  which 
day  I  imbarked  them,  and  detached  my  ca- 
valry, together  with  fome  infantry,  to  attack 
the  enemy's  pofts  upon  the  borders  of  the  Da- 
nube, and  to  draw  off  their  attention  that  way. 
During  this  time,  I  fell  down  the  tide,  and 
arrived  before  Deckendorf,  without  the  gar- 
rifon's  knowing  any  thing  of  it  till  I  appeared 
in  fight.  And  I  fhould  have  fucceeded  com- 
pletely, if  an  accident  had  not  happened  to 
one  of  the  boats,  loaded  with  four  companies 
of  grenadiers,  which  fplit  againft  a  pile,  and 
thereby  detaining  us  for  an  hour,  hindered 
our  arriving  at  Deckendorf  till  it  was  growing 
dark :  And  as  there  ftill  remained  in  the  river, 
the  piles  of  a  bridge  which  I  had  burnt  thi;j 
fummer,  I  was  afraid  to  rifk  the  paffage  of 
the  boats,  thus  loaded  with  troops,  in  the 
night-time  ;  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  land 
them  above  the  town,  which  gave  time  to  the 
greateft  part  of  the  garrifon  to  efcape  by  flight. 
K  k  2  However, 
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However,  we  took  all  their  baggage,  and  a 
few  hundred  prifoners. 

But  thele  are  far  from  being  the  only  ad- 
vantages refulting  from   the   enterprife  ;   for| 
this  pofl  ferved   to  cover  the  enemy's  maga-  i 
zines  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  I 
have  been  totally  abandoned,  and  have  fallen,  i 
together  with  all  their  efcorts  and  covering-par-  ; 
ties,  into  the  hands  of  my  detachments.     In 
one   place,    we    took  two   hundred   and  fifty  i 
v^aggons  3    in  another,  a  hundred    and  fifty  ^ 
thouland  rations  of  bifcuit ;  in  a  third,   pon- 
toons upon  their  carriages ;  in  a  fourth,  a  thou*- 
fand  barrels    of  meal  5    and    prifoners    every 
where  :  in  fhort,    the  whole  country  between 
this  and  PafTau  was  cleared  in  two  days.    The 
enemy,  moreover,  having  intended  to  lay  fiege 
to  Bruneau,    had  furnifhed  themfelves  with 
fome  artillery  from  PafTau  for  that  purpofe, 
which  they  have  fent  back  again  in  the  greateft 
hurry,  and  have  alfo  augmented  its  garrifon, 
which   before  confifled  of  only  fix  hundred 
.  men. 

Thefe  are  the  circumftances  that  have  at- 
tended this  adventure  ]  which  I  communicate 
to  you,  becaufe  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  af- 
ford you  fome  entertainment. 

Maurice  de  Saxe, 


Reflec- 


Reflections  upon  the  propagation 
of  the  human  fpecies  *. 

AF  T  E  R  having  treated  of  a  fclence 
which  teaches  us  the  method  of  de- 
ftroying  the  human  race,  I  am  now 
going  to  propofe  the  means  proper  for  faciU- 
tating  the  propagation  of  it. 

There 

**  My  intention  at  firft  was,  not  to  have  given  thefe  reflec- 
tions to  the  public :  but  it  is  what  I  am  at  length  refolved  to 
do,  in  order  to  (hew,  how  little  they  deferve  that  imputation 
of  weaknefs  and  infamy  which  has  been  caft  upon  them  by  cer- 
tain perfons ;  fome  who  have  never  read  them,  and  who  have 
no  other  authority  for  what  they  pretend  to  know,  than  barely 
hearfay.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  appear,  that  all  the  author 
:  advances  upon  this  fubjedl,  proceeds  from  a  good  intention  ;  and 
ifrom  an  opinion,  that  to  banidi  libertinifm  and  debauchery, 
j  would  be  one  method  of  promoting  the  propagation  of  the  hu- 
man race.  If  therefore  he  happens  to  be  miftaken  in  his  argu- 
Iment,  can  his  error  be  reafonably  confidered  as  a  crime  i 
\  I  believe  all  the  world  will  concur  with  me  in  opinion,  that 
Marlhal  Saxe  was  a  greater  general  than  he  was  a  civilian ; 
land  that  thefe  limited  marriages  which  he  recommends,  inftead 
|of  doing  good,  would,  on  the  contrary,  make  a  dreadful  con- 
ifuGon  amongft  fociety  ;  for  bow  many  children,  void  of  both 
[fortune  and  education,  would  perilh  through  want,  when  a- 
jbandoned   by  the  caprice  of  their  parents  ?    Would  it  not  be 

■nuch  better,  for  the  world  to  be  only  inhabited  by  a  few, who 
lA'ould  enjoy  eafe  and  abundance,  rather  than  by  a  multitude 
|)f  wretches  and  vagabonds,  who  would  renew  the  ravages  of 
|:hofe  barbarous  nations  which  over-run  and  depopiilated  all 
jEurope  ?     This  liberty,  moreover,  of  feparation  after  marriage, 

s  of  very  little  confequence  with  regard  to  propagation  ;  for 
1 1  IS  no  more  than  what  is  fecretly  pradlifed  in  thefe  times,  al- 
though it  may  want  the  fan<ftion  of  a  law   to  confirm  it.     If 

■nankind  dimiuifhes  in  number,  let  us  not  attribute  the  caufe  of 

it 
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There  is   no  kind   of  fubjedt  whatfoever, 
which  does  not  fometimes  occur  to  one's  re- 


it  to  the  fetters  of  marriage;  for,  alas!  there  is  nothing  to 
•which  we  now-a-days  make  ourfelves  fo  little  flaves,  as  to  con- 
jugal fidelity. 

In  former  times,   epidemical   difeafes  prevailed,  fuch  as,   the  | 
plague  and  leproly,  which  made  dreadful  havock  amongft  man-  ( 
kind  ;  and  that  which  pafTes  under  the  name  of  lenereaJ,   only 
replaces  others  that  are  now  unknown   to   us.     But  all   thefe 
calamities,  to  which  human  nature  has  been  expofed,  have  never 
made  fuch  defolation  in  the  world,  or  have  been  fuch  enemies 
to  propagation,  as    that  contagious   malady   which    reigns   at 
prefent ;  by  which  I  mean  luxury.     Formerly  it  was  confined 
to  the  palaces  of  the  great,  but  now  it  prevails  even   in  cot- 
tages ;  and    is    that  which  multiplied  our  wants,  and  renders 
children  a  burden  to   their  parents,  becaufe  their  maintenance 
and  education  become  thereby   attended    with   extraordinary  ' 
expences.     We  were  much  happier  in  thofe  times,  when  plain- 
nefs  and  frugality  were   not  accounted  difhoneurable.     The  I 
fon  of  a  peafant  is  now  brought  up  with  more  pride  and  deli-  ! 
cacy  than  a  prince. 

If,  moreover,  we  confider  the  prodigious  number  of  perfons,  1 
who  live  m  a  ftate  of  celibacy,  from  the  pretence  of  being  un-  | 
willing  to  leave  children  poor  and  unprovided  for,  we  fliallj 
find  it  to  be  one  of  the  caules  that  contributes  mod  to  the! 
diminution  of  the  human  fpecies.  ; 

But,  upon  the  whole,  if  we  refled  how  much  all  nature  is 
fubjedl  to  revolutions,  we  fliall  be  inxluced  to  imagine,  that 
there  are  fome  ages,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  which  are  more  or 
lefs  alMing  to  propagation  than  others.  Are  not  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  diverfified  ?  and  is  it  not  obfervable,  that 
fome  years  are  plentiful,  and  others  barren  ?  If  there  are  cer- 
tain powers  which  occafion  the  fterility  of  the  earth,  is  it  not 
probable,  that  there  are  alio  fome  which  have  an  equal  influence 
over,  the  animal  creation  ?  Let  us  not  doubt  it  ;  efpecially  as 
we  fee,  that  fome  climates  are  much  more  favourable  for  pro- 
pagation than  others  ;  as,  for  inftance,  the  province  of  Kianfii 
in  China,  v^here  the  women  are  lb  fruitful,  that  they  are  al- 
ways with  child,  and  bring  forth  three  or  four  at  a  birth. 
This  fertility  peoples  the  country  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  in- 
habitants, that  although  the  earth  bears  three  or  four  crops 
in  a  year,  yet  its  produdlions  are  not  fufficient  to  fupport  them  ; 
infomuch  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  natives  are  obliged  to 
abandon  it  for  bread,  and  to  get  a  livelihood  as  vagrants,  in 
the  provinces  of  Alia. 

fledions. 
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fledlions,  when  difengaged  from  all  bufinefs. 
The  extraordinary  diminution  of  mankind  iince 
the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  is  a  circumftance 
that  has  very  often  engaged  my  attention.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  people  almoft  innumerable, 
who  inhabited  Alia,  Greece,  Tartary,  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  and  Africa,  have  dimi- 
ni(hed  in  proportion  as  the  Chriftian  religion 
has  been  propagated  in  Europe,  and  the  Ma- 
hometan in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
decline,  moreover,  continues  vifibly  increafing 
every  century.  It  is  about  fixty  years  lincc 
M.  de  Vauban  made  a  calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  France,  which  he  found 
to  amount  to  twenty  millions ;  but  it  is  far 
from  being  equal  to  that  at  prefent. 

I  am  perfuaded  there  will  one  day  be  an  ab- 
folute  neceffity  to  make  fome  alteration  in  our 
religion  with  regard  to  this  circumftance ;  for 
if  one  confiders,  how  many  inftitutions  it  efta- 
blifhes,  which  are  an  hindrance  to  propaga- 
tion, this  diminution  of  the  fpecies  will  no 
longer  be  fo  furpriiing.  The  frequency  of 
marriage  is  very  much  prevented  by  it,  and 
the  flower  of  a  woman's  youth  is  often  fpent 
in  waiting  for  a  huiband.  But  nature,  during 
this  time,  is  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  her 
dues,  and  commits  trefpaffes  by  which  the  ge- 
nerative faculties  become  at  length  enervated  : 
debauchery  of  every  kind  takes  place  ;  and  the 
very  name  likewife  of  paffingforavirgin,  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  this  decline  of  which  I 
am  fpeaking.     Add  to  this,  that  a  woman  who 

bears 
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bears  no  children  to  one  hufband,  might  not- 
withftanding  to  another  ;  becaufe  married 
couples  frequently  grow  irkfome  to  each  other, 
and  live  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  difcord  and  un- 
eafinefs.  In  fliort,  the  whole  fyftem  is  repug- 
nant to  the  law  of  nature. 

According  to  the  holy  fcripture,  the  firft 
command  which  God  gave  to  man  was,  In- 
creafe  and  multiply  I  Neverthelefs,  it  is  that, 
which,  of  all  others,  engages  the  leafl:  of  our 
confideration. 

If  Nature  is  refufed  what  fhe  demands,  the 
powers  of  engendering  become  loft  ;  and  ouc 
of  a  hundred  women  who  have  devoted  them- 
felves  to  religion  in  convents,  there  are  fcarcely 
ten  that  are  capable  of  generation.  How 
many  therefore  muft  there  be  in  a  ftate,  that 
are  abfolutely  ufelefs,  and  unfit  to  difcharge 
the  important  duties  for  which  the  Author  of 
nature  created  them  ?  Let  us  likewife  exa- 
mine, both  in  town  and  country,  whether, 
with  regard  to  the  ability  to  bear  children,  it 
is  not,  in  general,  as  ten  to  one,  in  favour  of 
the  unmarried  againft  the  married. 

A  legiflator,  who  would  form  a  fyftem  up- 
on propagation,  by  the  prudent  eftabliihment 
of  fuch  laws  as  were  likely  to  contribute  the 
moft  to  that  end,  would  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  monarchy  that  could  not  fail  of  becoming 
one  day  formidable  to  the  whole  world.  He 
ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  eradicate  de- 
bauchery ;  which,  fo  far  from  being  dictated 
by  nature,  is  one  of  her  mofl  inveterate  ene- 
mies. 
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mies.  It  would  be  necefTary,  therefore,  to  In- 
culcate by  education,  that  flerility  is  one  in- 
fallible confequence  of  it;  which,  after  the 
age  of  fifteen,  ihould  be  accounted  dillionour- 
able  'y  and  that  the  more  children  a  woman 
had,  the  happier  would  be  her  fituation  3  which 
might  very  well  be  accompli(hed,  by  an  infli- 
tution,  that  the  produce  of  every  tenth  day, 
whether  it  be  from  their  revenues  or  their  la- 
bour, fhould  be  confecrated  to  the  mother. 
As  her  exped:ations,  therefore,  of  future  eafe 
and  happinefs  mull:  increafe  with  their  num- 
bers, fhe  would  be  as  induftrious  as  poffible  in 
bringing  them  up.  It  fhould  iikewife  be  or- 
dained, that  every  mother,  for  ten  living  chil- 
dren produced  before  a  magiftrate,  fliould  have 
a  penfion  of  a  hundred  crowns ;  of  five  hun- 
dred, for  fifteen  ;  and  of  a  thoufand,  for 
twenty.  This  profped:  for  the  common  people, 
would  be  a  powerful  incitement  to  the  taking 
care  of  their  children ;  which  every  mother, 
from  her  youth,  would  not  only  make  a  capi- 
tal point  of  herfelf,  but  would  inftil  the  fame 
principle  into  her  daughters 

It  may  perhaps  be  objeded,  that  the  fathers 
would  be  afraid  of  being  incumbered  with  too 
many  children.  But,  in  anfwer  to  that,  they 
are  not  attended  with  much  expence,  fo  long 
as  they  continue  infants  :  and  it  is  a  general 
remark,  that  the  more  children  a  tradefman 
or  peafant  has,  the  better  his  affairs  are  car- 
ried on  ;  becaufe,  from  the  age  of  fix  or  feven 
years,  they  become  ufeful  to  him. 

L  1  But 
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But  the  moft  efFedlual  means  of  peopling 
the.  world,  would  be,  by  eftablifhing  a  law, 
that  no  future  marriage  fhould  endure  for 
more  than  five  years,  or  be  renewable  with- 
out a  difpenfation,  in  cafe  there  was  no  child 
born  in  the  courfe  of  that  time  :  that  fuch  par- 
ties likewife  as  fliould  have  renewed  their  mar- 
riage fo  often  as  three  times,  and  have  had 
children,  fhould  be  afterwards  infeparable,  and 
live  together  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  All  the  theologians  in  the  world  would 
not  be  able  to  prove  any  impiety  in  this  fyftem, 
becaufe  marriage  was  inftituted  by  divine  au- 
thority, on  no  other  account  but  that  of  po- 
pulation. 

If  the  Chriftian  religion  is  contrary  to  pro- 
pagation, in  rendering  marriages  indiifoluble, 
and  in  admitting  of  only  one  wife,  the  Maho- 
metan is  not  lefs  fo,  in  affenting  to  a  plurality : 
for  out  of  the  great  number  that  are  married 
to  one  man,  there  is  generally  but  one  who  is 
in  poffeffion  of  his  affections  j  and  the  others, 
who  are  converted  into  his  Haves,  remain  ufe- 
lefs  with  regard  to  propagation.  The  men  ex- 
ercife  a  tyrannical  authority  over  this  charming 
fex,  becaufe  it  is  they  who  made  the  laws  what 
they  are  in  their  prefent  ftate,  as  being  moft 
convenient  to  their  own  felfiili  purpofes.  The 
Turks  lock  up  their  wives,  and  we,  from  cu- 
ftom,  affume  abfolute  dominion  over  ours ; 
from  whence  proceeds  that  falfehood  fo  noto- 
rious in  women,  becaufe  we  have  reduced 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  difguifmg  their  real 

thoughts, 
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thoughts,  by  not  having  confulted  nature  In 
the  fetthng  of  their  department.  If  it  was  the 
eftabhfhed  pradice  for  them  to  be  governed 
by  inclination  in  the  choice  of  their  hulbands, 
and  to  marry  for  a  hmited  term,  we  fhould 
never  find  them  guilty  of  pradices  that  were 
either  in  the  leafl  unnatural,  or  deftrudive  to 
the  conftitution  :  the  feafon  for  love,  when  it 
arrived,  would  be  totally  confecrated  to  its  rites ; 
debauchery  would  be  utterly  aboliflied,  becaufe 
neither  fex  would  be  any  longer  tempted  to 
fatisfy  the  demands  of  nature  by  fuch  re- 
fources ;  and  marriage,  accompanied  with  fo 
much  freedom  and  indulgence,  would  become 
an  objedl  of  univerfal  defire.  The  introduc- 
tion of  fuch  a  law  would  put  a  flop  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  this  evil,  which  fpreads  itfelf  over 
all  the  world,  and  continues,  from  day  to  day, 
to  impair  the  human  fpecies.  In  order  to 
afcertain  the  truth  of  this,  we  need  only  to 
confider  the  difference  of  a  people  where  it 
has  begun  to  make  its  firft  advances,  compa- 
ratively with  another  where  it  is  lefs  efta- 
blifhed.  Let  us  fee,  by  a  rational  calcula- 
tion, the  difproportion  it  will  occafion  with 
iregard  to  propagation. 

I  If  every  individual  female  only  brings  forth 
lone  daughter,  that  lives  to  maturity ;  confe- 
quently,  one  woman  will  produce  no  more 
than  one  woman  to  the  flate,  during  her  own, 
land  every  fucceeding  generation.  We  will 
take  fix  generations,  each  to  confift  of  thirty 
years,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  180;  and 
L  1  2  allow 
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allow  that  a  woman  will  produce  two  females 
to  the  ftate  in  every  one. 


Iflue  of  the  firft  generation, 

2 

——of  the  fecond, 

4 

——of  the  third,         -          -         - 

8 

—^of  the  fourth,     -         -         . 

i6 

of  the  fifth. 

32 

— — of  the  fixth. 

64 

women  in  1 80  years. 

The  difference,  therefore,  of  a  woman's 
producing  two,  inftead  of  one,  will  be  as  i 
to  64. 

If  we  allow,  that  women  in  general  may 
bring  forth  three,  which  grow  to  maturity  in 
thirty  years,  it  is  no  more  than  what  is  very 
common,  for  fuch  as  are  happily  married  j 
confidering  at  the  fame  time  how  many  therc^ 
are  who  exceed  that  number.  I  fhall  there-? 
fore,  in  the  following  computation,  fuppof© 
this  to  be  at  leaft  the  proportion,  where  wo-' 
men  are  influenced  by  aifecSion,  by  a  principle 
of  religion,  by  interefl,  or  by  the  laws  of 
nature. 


Iflue  of  the  firft  generation. 

. 

. 

3 

' of  the  fecond. 

« 

9 

of  the  third,              - 

. 

. 

27 

of  the  fourth. 

. 

81 

= of  the  fifth, 

. 

. 

243 

of  the  fixth. 

. 

729 

i'  e.  729  women  in   180  years  : 

if  to  which 

we 

add  the  like  number  of  men. 

it  will  amount  to 

1458  ;  confequently,  in  the 

courfe  of  fix 

ge- 

nerations. 

Ten  women  will  produce 

. 

14580 

a  hundred, 

. 

. 

145800 

a  thoufand. 

. 

. 

145800Q 

a  hundred  thoufand. 

« 

- 

145800000 

a  minion,         ^ 

0                = 

14580000001 
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Thus,  upon  a  fuppofitlon  that  every  woman 
will  bring  forth  fix  children  in  thirty  years, 
one  million,  which  is  near  the  tenth  part  of 
the  number  that  is  in  France,  will  have  pro- 
duced, in  a  hundred  and  eighty  years,  four- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  of  fouls. 
This  is  a  moft  amazing  number:  and  although 
we  ihould  even  take  away  three  parts  out  of 
the  four,  the  remainder  will  flill  be  prodigious. 
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A  Plan  for  new-modelling  the 
French  Armies. 


PART        I. 

Of  DifcipHne. 

f  I  ^HE  necefHty  of  military  difcipline  has 
I       never  been   fo  evidently  proved,    as 
-*"      fince  the  beginning  of  this  century.    I 
(hall  not   call  to  mind  the  misfortunes  that 
Hhave  happened  to  us  during  the  war  of  1 700, 
notwithftanding  that  we  had  on  foot  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  forces,  whereof  the  greatefl 

part 
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part  were  experienced  in  war,  and  commanded 
by  old  officers.  I  fhall  only  fpeak  of  thofe 
fingular  events  we  have  been  witnefTes  of  in 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  and  of  the  condition 
in  which  we  have  feen  the  fine  and  numerous 
armies  return,  fent  thither  by  the  King.  I 
fhall  prove,  that  the  want  of  difcipline  in  our 
troops  has  been  the  caufe  of  all  our  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  that  the  conltitution  of  our  mili- 
tary ftace  mufl,  of  necefTity,  have  produced  a 
decay  of  difcipline.  However,  lliould  any 
body,  from  a  principle  of  ignorance,  not  per- 
ceive the  immenfe  advantages  that  arifefrom  a 
good  difcipline,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  make 
him  obferve  the  alterations  that  have  hap- 
pened in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  year 
1700,  as  well  with  refpecft  to  the  Ruffians  as 
to  the  Pruffians.  We  have  fcarcely  known 
the  fi-Ji J  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  but  by  their  bar- 
baroufnefs  and  defeats.  A  fingle  man,  but  a 
great  one,  has,  all  of  a  fudden,  made  the  face 
of  that  em,pire  change.  His  unhappy  expe 
rience,  or  rather  the  efFecl:  of  a  fublime  ge- 
nius, made  him  fenfible  of  the  impoffibility 
there  was  for  great  flates,  not  only  to  makd 
conquefts,  but  even  to  maintain  themfelvesi 
with  a  multitude  of  armed  men,  where  they  are 
led  without  rule,  and  obey  without  difcipHne. 
This  he  purpofed  to  obviate,  and  it  was 
brought  about  in  a  fhort  time.  Of  the  moft 
brutiih  and  timorous  men  he  made  prudent  and 
intrepid  foldiers.     Their  neighbours,  who  had 

formerly 
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formerly  been  their  conquerors,  had  foon  an 
opportunity  to  make  proof  thereof  to  their 
cofl ;  and  Europe,  ihould  their  difciplins 
long  fubfift,  will  be  flill  better  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  it. 

As  for  the  Pruflians,  though  the  change 
has  not  been  fo  confiderable  among  them,  it 
may  have  affed:ed  us  more,  as  we  are  nearer 
neighbours  to  them.  They  have  wifely  taken 
advantage  of  the  leifuie  of  a  long  peace,  to 
bring  their  military  (late  to  perfed:ion  ;  and 
rhofe  troops,  which  mofl  of  our  old  officers, 
contemning  difcipline,  looked  upon,  four  years 
ago,  as  puppets,  of  no  ufe  in  war,  we  have 
fmce  feen,  with  a  very  few  old  foldiers,  in 
oppofition  to  experienced  troops,  performing, 
in  the  battle  of  Molwitz,  the  finefl  mancru- 
vres,  and  ading  with  the  greateil  bravery,  that 
a  body  of  infantry  was  ever  known  to  do.  Is 
not  this  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  defpifed  in  our  profefTion  ?  All  is 
cffential  in  it  ;  the  lead  trifle  becomes  impor- 
tant to  us  by  its  objc'fl:,  and  the  moft  incon- 
fiderable  neglect  becomes  a  capital  fault.  I 
thought  I  ought  to  chufe  the  example  of  thefe 
two  nations,  rather  than  thole  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  are  equally  good  :  but 
modern  examples  make  greater  impreflion  up- 
on us:  for  the  refl,  men  are  the  fame  in  all 
ages ;  confequently,  from  the  fame  circuni- 
ftances,  we  ought  to  hope  or  fear  the  fame 
effects. 

Mm  I 
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I  have  hitherto  fpoke  only  of  the  advan- 
tages which  a  good  difcipline  procures  :  It  will 
be  ft  ill  more  eaiy  for  me  to  fliev/,  hov/  many 
misfortunes  the  contrary  draws  after  it.  As 
the  prefent  ft  ate  is  that  which  concerns  us 
the  neareft,  and  as  urgent  necefhty  requires 
being  changed,  I  ftiall  confine  myfelf  to 
what  has  happened  in  this  war. 

All  the  armies  the  King  has  fent  into  Bo- 
hemia, Weftphalia,  and  Bavaria,  went  thi- 
ther very  well  equipped,  made  a  fine  appear- 
ance, and  wxre  complete;  they  are  returned 
in  a  ruined  condition,  exhaufted,  and  have 
loft  a  prodigious  number  of  ofiicers  and  pri- 
vate men :  neverthelefs,  we  never  have  had 
there  a  general  engagement ;  and  the  only  one 
that  has  been  a  httle  confiderable,  has  had  a 
good  iffue  for  us.  We  have  feen  our  armies 
melted  away  by  parcels.  And  indeed,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  detachments  fent  to  the 
war,  the  detached  pofts,  the  convoys  that 
have  been  attacked  by  the  enemy,  have  been 
beaten  or  furprifed  through  the  want  of  difci- 
phne  in  the  foldier,  or  negleiSt  in  the  officer. 
It  was  never  known  that  a  convoy  marched 
in  good  order.  The  foldiers,  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  pillaging,  or  at  leait  keeping  out  of 
the  fight  of  their  commander,  are  ufed  to 
flraggle  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  march  ; 
and  there  is  fcarce  one  officer  to  be  found  that 
minds  it.  If  he  attempts  to  keep  them  in  order, 
the  foldier,  accuftomcd  to  infolence,  difobe- 

dience. 
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dience,  and  impunity,  doth  neither  more  nor 
lefs  for  that,  and  fleals  away  at  the  firft  op- 
portunity. Neither  is  there  a  fmgle  officer  to 
whom  this  happens,  but  owns  himfelf,  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  keep  his  men  to- 
gether. An  abfurd  and  ridiculous  anfwer,  the 
confequences  whereof  mud  infaihbly  be  fatal 
to  a  (late  1  'Tis  the  fame  with  parties,  polls, 
guards,  and  detachments.  Either  the  foldier 
ftraggles,  or,  if  he  remains  with  his  troop, 
he  marches  in  bad  order,  he  haks  every  mo- 
ment, fpeaks  when  he  iliould  be  filent,  and 
grumbles  when  he  ihoukl  obey.  If  the  enemy 
appears,  his  fenfes  and  judgment  are  quite 
confounded  ;  he  neither  knows  how  he  is  to 
form  or  defend  himfelf ;  it  is  all  confufion : 
and  if,  by  chance,  any  word  of  command  is 
given,  which  feldom  happens,  you  addrels 
yourfelf  to  deaf  men  and  immoveable  flocks, 
little  accullomed  to  military  exercifes,  or  the 
obedience  and  the  refped:  they  owe  to  their 
officers.  They  difcharge  their  pieces  in  the 
air,  and,  of  neceffity,  are  beaten  :  and  this 
happens,  becaufe  the  foldier  is  not  ufed  to 
wait  for  command,  and  the  punifhment  is  ne- 
ver fpeedy  enough  among  us  ;  but,  aoove  all, 
becaufe  mofl  of  the  officers  neither  know  how- 
to  command,  or  make  themfelves  be  obeyed ; 
and  fuch  as  know  it,  oftentimes  dare  not  do 
it,  for  fear  of  drawing  upon  themfelves  the 
hatred  of  their  brother-officers,  who  imagine, 
;hat  punifhment  occafions  defertion  ;  or  of 
M  m  2  being 
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being  blamed  by  their  colonels,  who  do  not 
know  the  confequence  of  difcipline,  and  com- 
monly have  no  idea  of  it  ;  becauie  no  body 
can  get  an  exacl  information  but  by  what  he 
fees ;  and  all  that  is  feen  is  not  fufficient  to 
give  him  fuch  a  one.  Men  cannot  judge  jnflly 
of  things  but  by  comparifon.  Whoever  has 
not  feen  the  PruiTians,  or  not  ferved  with 
them,  cannot  know  how  far  their  exaLT:nefs 
and  difcipline  goes,  nor  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  advantages  refulting  therefrom.  Every 
body  has  feen  the  enemy's  troops,  in  the  battle 
of  Dettingen,  making  their  manoeuvres  in 
furpriiing  order,  though  unexperienced  in 
war:  but  few  people  have  taken  notice,  that 
that  fteadinefs  with  which  they  behaved,  was 
the  effect  of  their  difcipline ;  becauie  few  a- 
monp-  us  knov/  the  intrinfic  value  of  it,  and 
what  effedls  it  is  productive  of,  when  it  is 
carried  to  a  certain  pitch.  We  have  likewife 
feen  our  armies  dwindle  away,  day  by  day, 
through  maroding,  and  the  hofpitals,  which 
are  an  infallible  confequence  thereof.  We 
have  not  made  one  fingle  march  in  Bohemia, 
that  has  not  cofl  us  a  great  many  foldiers, 
either  taken  or  killed  by  the  enemy  or  peafams, 
when  they  left  their  corps,  on  account  of  pil- 
fering, it  is  impoflible  to  make  moft  of  our 
officers  comprehend  the  order  in  which  troops 
ought  to  march  :  they  have  no  notion  of  it ; 
becaufe,  to  fay  the  truth,  they  never  faw  fuch 
a  thing  in  France ;  and  mentioning  it  to  them, 

is 
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is  fpeaking  an  unknown  language.  All  that 
is  injoined  them  is,  that  they  lliall  not  fuf- 
fer  their  foldiers  to  draggle.  But  this  is  not 
eafy  for  them  to  execute.  Few  give  them- 
felves  the  trouble  to  be  diligent  and  alert ;  and 
there  are  fome,  to  whom  foldiers,  on  their  en- 
deavouring to  make  them  return  to  their  co- 
lumn, would  give  fuch  abudve  anfwers,  as 
perhaps  they  would  not  have  ventured  to  utter 
to  their  comrades.  There  are  others,  who, 
far  from  punidiing  their  foldiers  themfelves, 
take  their  part  againfl  fupcrior  officers,  in  the 
prefence,  and  at  the  head  of  their  men.  Even 
fome  have  been  feen  demanding  fatisfacSlion, 
fvvord-in-hand,  from  field-officers,  or  their  com- 
rades, for  having  ftruck  their  foldiers  which 
were  found  wanting  in  point  of  duty.  This 
is  certainly  enough  to  difcourage  the  moft  zea- 
lous in  their  profeffion,  when  they  find  thac 
no  body  ftands  by  and  feconds  them. 

Such  are  the  effedts  of  our  bad  difcipline. 
Unfortunately  we  have  it  every  .day  in  our 
power  to  experience  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
been  advancing;  let  us  at  prefent 'endeavour 
to  find  out  the  caufes  of  it. 

The  military  flate  in  France  confifls  of  men 
that  are  reducible  to  four  different  clqffes.  To 
the  firft  belong  the  lords,  and  people  of  quali- 
ty, deligned  for  commanding  the  three  others. 
The  fecond  comprehends  the  inferior  nobility 
or  gentry,  from  which  all  the  fubaltern  offi- 
cers  are  taken*     The  two  laft  confifl  of  pea- 

fants 
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fants  and  handicrafts-men,  whereof  we  make 
foldiers.  The  French  foldiery  has  at  all  times 
been  compofed   thereof,    and  certainly  there 
have  been   times  when  they  were  extremely 
well  difciplined.     Without  going  farther  back 
than  the  days  of  M.  de  Turenne,  we  fiiall  fee, 
and  ought  to  judge,  by  all  that  he  has  done, 
that  the  French   infantry  was  the  bell  difci- 
plined and   moil  indefatigable  of  all  Europe  ; 
and  how  could  he,  had  it  been  otherwife,  have 
made  fuch  long  and  glorious  campaigns,  and 
obtained  victories,  which  another,  befides  him, 
could   not  have  hoped  for  ^     There  are  fuch 
inarches  of  M.de  Turenne,  which  it  would  be 
impoffible  for  us  to  make  at  this  prefent  time. 
The  fuccefs  of  thofe  extraordinary  enterpri- 
les  he  formed,  how  well  foever  his  projecSts 
might  be  concerted,  would  never  haveanfwer- 
ed  his  exped:ation,  had  he  not  been  able  to 
depend  upon  the  exacflnefs  and  obedience  of 
his  troops.     We  are  not   to  think,  that  he 
alone  hath  been  capable  of  putting  and  prefer- 
ving  the  troops  upon  that  footing.     I  know, 
that  I  am  going  to  advance  a  paradox ;  but  I 
fhall  maintain,  that  it  is  almofl  impofTible  for  : 
a  general,  let  him  have  ever  fo  much  atten- 
tion,  credit,    and  penetration,    to    difciplinc 
troops  thoroughly,  when  they  are  badly  con- 
flituted  ;  'tis  in  vain  for  him  to  apply  all  his 
care  towards  it,  during  one  or  even  feveral 
campaigns  ;    one  fmgle  winter-quarter,  where 
the  troops,    if  I  may  fpeak  fo,  are  left  to 
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thcmfelves,  is  fufficient  to  deflroy  what  he 
has  done.  Beiides,  a  general  never  fees  but 
the  outfide,  and  feldom  the  natural  flate  of 
the  troops  ;  that  which  is  called  the  fpirit  of 
the  foldier,  doth  in  no  manner  depend  on 
him.  I  fliall  not  at  all  fpeak  of  the  confi- 
dence they  may  have  in  his  capacity,  it  may 
be  an  entire  one;  but  it  will  not  increafe  thac 
:  which  it  is  necefTary  they  fliould  have  in  their 
officers,  and  which  is  the  fureft  motive  of 
their  obedience. 

Confequently  what  we  defire,  depends  on 
the  particular  officers,  as  well  as  that  fpirit 
which  was  in  our  troops  in  M.  Turenne's 
time.  The  king  had  in  thofe  days  snany  regi- 
ments lefs  than  what  he  has  at  prefent,  and 
people  of  the  firft  quality  could  not  obtain 
the  command  of  any  one,  till  after  they  had 
ferved  for  a  long  while  in  the  capacity  of  fub- 
alterns,  and  been  in  a  way  of  learning  the  de- 
tail of  a  body  of  men,  the  genius  of  the  of- 
ficers and  foldiery,  and  had  acquired  of  thcm- 
felves commonly  all  that  was  requifire  to  gee 
into  favour.  M.  de  Turenne  had  carried  a 
muflcet  in  Holland.  To  be  able  to  command 
men  properly,  'tis  requifite  to  know  them  be- 
forehand, to  have  feen  them  in  different  fitu- 
ations,  to  be  able,  by  a  nice  fcrutiny  of  the 
mod  minute  operations  of  their  minds,  to 
diflinguifli  their  talents,  to  produce  and  em- 
ploy them  on  proper  occafions.  There  is  no 
profeffion  where  all  this  is  more  necefTary  than 

in 
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in  that  of  war.  'Tis  impoiUble,  that  a  per- 
fon  who  is  wanting  in  any  of  thefe  points, 
fhould  underftand  how  to  enforce  difcipline, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  form  foldiers  for  the  hardeft 
and  mofl  fatiguing  exercifes,  to  deprive  them 
of  ail  kind  of  will,  to  reduce  them  to  the 
mofl  fervile  obedience,  and  to  make  of  the 
mod  indocile  men,  machines,  that  are  only 
animated  by  the  voice  of  their  officers.  Cer- 
tainly all  are  .not  poiTelTed  of  this  talent;  they 
may  be  very  proper  for  war  without  having 
it ;  and  a  perfon  may  be  capable  of  making  a 
good  march,  marking  out  a  camp,  making  a 
fine  manoeuvre,  and  taking  the  befh  courfe  in 
prefence  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  be  quite  unfic 
for  beino;  a  chief  or  commandino;  officer  of  a . 
corps.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  com- 
mand and  difcipline  of  troops  ought  not  to 
be  intruded  but  with  wife  and  experienced 
men,  who,  by  their  fervice,  have  been  in  the 
way  of  judging  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
fervice :  nor  do  we  ever,  in  governments, 
where  the  mihtary  conflitution  is  founded  on 
rational  principles,  fee  that  young  people, 
without  fludy  and  experience,  are  put  at  the 
head  of  regiments,  who,  far  from  knowing 
to  govern  others,  don't  know  fo  much  as  to 
condud:  themfelves. 

People  of  the  firfh  quality  and  princes,  are 
not  afhamed  in  Germany  to  fet  out  with  car- 
rying a  muflict,  and  afterwards  to  go  through 
the  feveral  ranks,  before  coming  to  that  of  colo- 
nel . 
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jiel ;  in  fhort,  to  lay  all  in  one  word,  the  Czar 
Perer  was  a  drum. 

From  the  year  1684,  the  number  of  our  re- 
giments has  been  fo  prodigioufly  increafed,  and 
fo  many  people  have  been   preferred   to  the 
command   of   them,    that    every    body    has 
thought   himfelf   intitled   to   apply  for   one. 
Moreover,  the  King  has  made  a  regulation,  that 
as  foon  as  a  colonel  becomes  a  general  officer, 
he  is  to  give  up  his  regiment ;  and  has  made 
a   great  promotion  of   general   officers;    by 
which   means,  and  the  folicitations  of  people 
defigned,  by  their  birth,  to  come  to  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  we  fee  none  at  the  head  of 
regiments  but  young  people  without  experi- 
jence,  and  often  without  application.     Scarce 
are  they  come  out  of  the  college  or  academy, 
or  have  ferved  two  or  three  years  at  the  head 
I  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  but  they  believe  them- 
felves  ill  ufed,  if  the  command  of  a  regiment 
I  of  infantry  is  not  given  them.  They  foon  ob- 
I  tain  it,  and  haften  with  precipitation  to  get 
I  themfelves  received.      As   foon  as   the   cere- 
mony is  over,  they  begin   to  grow  tired   of 
their  garrifon;  they  immediately  make  excur- 
i  fions  into  all  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  rid 
I  themfelves  of  their  difrelifh  for  it,    though 
this  is  exprefsly  forbidden:  but  the  regard  that 
is  thought  due  to  a  young  colonel,  prevents  the 
commanders  of  places  to  inform  the  court  of 
it  ;  and  what  is  moil  aftonifhing  is,  that  the 
younger  a  colonel  is,  the  farther  this  foolifh 
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complaifance  to  him  is  carried.  Ic  is  true, 
they  return  every  week  to  exercife  their  regi- 
ment;  but  they  foon  perceive  that  they  un- 
derfland  nothing  of  the  matter  j  yet  they 
arc  refolved  to  command,  and,  in  order  to 
hide  their  ignorance,  contrive  expedients  for 
the  future  to  fct  afide  the  exercifmg  of  their 
regiment.  As  for  the  details^  and  the  difci-- 
phne  of  the  corps,  no  care  is  taken  to  inflruct 
themfelves  therein,  and  feldom  do  they  endea- 
vour to  be  acquainted  with  them  ;-  this  being 
a  dry  and  tirefome  fubjedt,  they  difdain  it  ; 
and  jf  there  happens  to  be  fome  major  or  heute- 
nant-colonel,  that  is  fteady  and  attached  to  his 
duty,  can  it  be  expected  he  will  venture  to  con- 
tradidt  a  colonel  to  his  face,  that  is  only  come 
to  pleafe,  not  to  punifh,  and  by  whom  perhaps  he 
expeds  to  make  his  fortune  ?  At  lail  growing 
tired,  and  being  quite  furfeited  with  the  fol- 
diers,  and  content  with  having  entertained 
the  officers  of  his  regiment  genteelly,  this  co^ 
lonel,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  departs 
tvith  a  firm  refolution  of  returning  as  late  as>, 
podible,  to  make  a  Hill  Ihorter  flay  there,  and 
to  be  lefs  alliduous  in  the  difcharge  of  his  du- 
ty. He  arrives  at  court.  The  firfi:  thing  he 
folicits,  is  the  retreat  of  an  old  officer,  that 
kno-ws  nothing  hit  the  fervice,  between  whom 
and  an  amiable  "joung  man,  that  has  faith- 
fully kept  him  company  m  all  his  parties  of  plea^ 
fures,  he  fettles  the  bargain  ;  and  there  it  is, 
that  all  the  moft  important  matters  for  the 
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King's  fervice,  or  the  retreat  of  the  bed  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment,  are  fettled  ;  it  is  in 
confequence  of  refolurions  taken  there,  that 
furloughs  and  military  favours  are  folicited, 
the  King's  authority  is  made  ufe  of,  and  the 
intereft  of  his  fervice  facriflced  to  the  caprice, 
talle,  and  prejudices  of  the  lead  judicious 
men.  Thefe  are  the  people  v/ho  are  intruft- 
ed  with  the  execution  of  the  military  laws, 
which  demand  fo  much  feverity,  vigour,  and 
juflice;  with  the  moft  important  of  ail  em- 
ployments, and  with  what  requires  the  moft 
talents;  becaufe  on  this  depend  the  good  or 
bad  difpofitions  of  troops,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  honour,  glory,  and  welfare  of  the  na^. 
lion. 

With  refpecH:  to  the  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
commanding  officers  of  battalions,  we  fhould 
have  no  room  to  reproach  them  with  want  of 
experience,  if  age  and  time  were  fufficient  for 
acquiring  it :  but  how  ic^  are  there  that  are 
fuch  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  adt  in  a  proper 
manner  ?  As  they  are  taken  from  the  body 
of  fubalterns,  and  as  I  cannot  make  mention  of 
the  one,  without  fpeaking  of  the  others,  I  am 
going  to  begin  with  the  fub-lieutenants,  exa- 
mining in  particular  all  the  different  ranks. 

The  inferior  nobility  of  the  provinces,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  moft  poor  in  the  kingdom, 
make  up  almoft  all  that  part  of  the  body  of 
infantry,  fome  financiers  or  gownfmen  ex- 
cepted, whofe  parents,  out  of  complaifance  to 
N  n  5  their 
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their  children,  and  on  account  of  their  findr 
ing  in  them  little  capacity  for  following  their 
own  profefTion,  fuffer  them  to  embrace  that 
of  war ;  in  the  fooliih  perfuafion,  that,  of  all 
others,  this  is  ihat  where  knowledge  and  ap- 
plication are  the  lead  neceflary.  However,  they 
commonly  remain  there  but  a  little  time. 
When  they  are  in  a  condition  to  live  at  home 
without  the  King's  favour,  they,  convinced  of 
the  vanity  of  their  ambition,  and  difliearten- 
ed  by  the  fatigues  of  war,  have  not  even  the 
patience  to  wait  for  the  order  of  the  crofs  of 
St  Lewis.  As  for  the  others,  their  condudt  is 
entirely  different. 

There  is  not  fo  much  as  one  of  the  lower 
nobility  in  the  moll:  remote  provinces  of 
Prance,  that  is  not  defigned  by  his  father,  pa- 
rents, neighbours,  or  friends,  to  enter  into  fuck 
or  fuch  a  regiment,  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age.  He  begins  to  be  weary  of  his  father's 
houfe;  father,  friends,  relations,  neighbours, 
all  perfecute  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  for 
which  he  is  defigned,  to  give  him  a  commifr 
fion.  The  colonel  only  ail<^s  what  \\\s,  penfion 
will  be,  which  commonly  amounts  to  five,  fix, 
eight,  or  nine  hundred  livres.  This  being  ex- 
amined into,  he  gives  him  an  enfigncy.  The 
young  officer  fets  out  with  his  firelock  to  re- 
pair to  the  garrifon.  At  his  arrival  he  finds 
an  old  captain,  chofen  by  the  parents  to  be 
his  tutor;  who  begins  by  telling  him,  that  he 
mufl  be  mindful  to  hufband  his  money,  and 
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be  polite  to  the  officers,  gentle  to  the  fol^ 
diers,  and  above  all  not  to  flrike  them  :  for  the 
reft,  not  one  word  is  faid  of  all  that  it  is  necef- 
fary  he  ihould  learn  ;  and  how  could  he  ac- 
quaint him  with  it,  he  that  is  ignorant  of  it 
himfelf,  and  who  knows  neither  how  to  in^ 
ftrud:  him  in  it,  nor  in  what  manner  his  inr 
flrudions  (hould  be  followed  ? 

The  lieutenant-colonel  or  the  major,  ne^ 
verthelefs,  tells  him,  that  it  is  necelTary  he 
fliould  learn  to  perform  the  exercife  ;  and 
thus  all  his  military  ftudies  are  ended.  The 
young  officer,  from  that  time  being  eafed 
of  the  yoke  and  authority  of  his  father,  hur- 
ried away  by  the  follies  of  youth,  and  heat  of 
paffions,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
his  brother-officers,  embraces  with  eagernels 
the  indolent  and  loofe  life  he  continually  fees 
thofe  lead  that  are  united  with  him  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  choice  he  makes  of  them,  he 
pafTes  it  away  in  good  or  bad  company,  at  bil- 
liards or  cofFeehoufes.  There  he  hears  every 
moment  grumblings  at  difciplinc,  murmurs  at 
authority,  lamentations  that  the  foldiers  are 
too  much  fatigued  by  field-days  or  guards, 
complaints  againft  fuch  as  punilh  them  ;  and 
he  himfelf  will  foon  be  intreated  by  his  cap^ 
tain,  not  to  give  an  account  to  the  command- 
er, of  the  faults,  or  even  crimes  of  the  fol- 
diers of  the  company,  which  by  chance  may 
come  to  his  knowledge.  He  will  be  told,  that 
fo  many  have  deferted  for  having  been  put 
into  prifon  ;  that  fo  many  are  in  the  hofpital 
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on  account  of  having  been  exercifed  twice  a^ 
week  ;  that  fuch  a  one  has  been  ruined,  by  be- 
ing compelled  to  complete  his  company  ;  that 
fuch  a  one  has  been  killed  in  fuch  an  adlion  by 
the  foldiers  of  his  regiment,  becaufe  he  had 
(truck  one  of  them  ;  that  a  French  foldier  is 
not  to  be  beaten  ;  that  he  mufl  be  governed 
only  by  gentlenefs  and  honour ;  and  a  thoufand 
other  fenfelefs  and  out-of-the-way  llories, 
which  would  appear  incredible,  were  they  re- 
lated. Moreover,  one  fingle  point  decides  his 
rife  in  the  corps.  Inquiry  is  made  into  his 
family's  circumftances.  If  they  are  in  a  con-, 
dition  to  fupply  him  with  the  fum  which  is  re- 
quifite  to  purchafe  the  retreat  of  a  Captain, 
;.  e,  fix  thoufand  livres,  he  is  then  looked  up- 
on as  a  man  that  ought  to  be  made  much 
of,  to  be  kept  in  the  corps,  and  that  will  an- 
fv/er  the  views  of  the  regiment ;  but  if  the  cafe 
be  otherwiie,  he  is  flighted,  difregarded,  and 
it  would  be  matter  of  joy  to  fee  him  fuper-^ 
feded,  or  another  come  over  his  head. 

This  pidure  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  over- 
charged to  all  fuch  as  have  never  ferved  in  the 
infantry  as  fubalterns,  nor  lived  in  a  garrifon  ; 
but  every  body  elfe  will  agree,  that  it  is  drawn 
?ifter  nature,  and  exactly  true.  To  fum  up  all, . 
this  lieutenant,  after  feven  or  eight  years  fervice, 
afpires  to  a  company ;  firmly  perfuaded,  that 
the  profelfion  of  an  officer  confifts  in  mounting 
guard  as  often  as  ordered,  and  in  nothing  more ; 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  infantry  deferving 
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attention,  but  the  money  that  can  be  drawn 
from  a  company  ;  and  that  it  is  upon  this . 
footins;  the  world  ought  to  think  :  that  his 
youth  is  palled,  and  that  he  is  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  command  a  troop  or  company;  that 
an  officer  cannot  nor  ought  to  carry  his 
views  any  higher  than  the  obtaining  the  or- 
der of  the  crofs  of  St  Lewis ;  and  if  he  be  of 
the  number  of  thofe  that  are  chofen,  and 
confequently  fo  happy  as  to  be  preferred  to  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  from  thence  to  be  a 
King's  lieutenant,  which  is  the  ne  phis  ultra  ; 
thefe  are  the  bounds  of  his  ambition*  For 
this  purpofe,  he  gathers  together  five  or  fix 
thoufand  hvres,  in  which  commonly  the 
greateil  part  of  his  portion  confifts  ;  becomes 
more  afliduous  in  making  his  court  to  his  co- 
lonel, that  is  to  fay,  in  accompanying  him  in 
his  parties  of  pleafure,  and  fucceeding  by  com- 
plaifance,  in  making  what  is  called  an  agree- 
ment ;  and  oftentimes,  againfl  the  advice  of 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  you  fee  him  foon  prefer- 
red to  a  company  Scarce  has  he  got  his 
commifHon,  but  he  informs  himfelf  exadly  of 
the  charad:er  of  the  commiffary,  to  know 
how  many  non-efFecftives  he  will  allow  him  of 
his  complement,  how  many  men  are  to  be  on 
duty,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
king complaints,  that  they  are  too  much  fa- 
tigued by  the  fervice ;  he  fends  for  the  fer- 
jeants,  to  recommend  to  them  lenity,  and  fe- 
crecy  in  all  that  fhall  happen  in  his  company, 
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flriiflly  forbidding  them  to  give  an  account  of 
it  to  any  but  himfelf.  This  is  the  method 
by  which  this  officer  acquires  the  right  of  fay- 
ing, I  have  ferved  thirty  years;  conftantly  en- 
deavouring (unlefs  he  is  carried  away  by  other 
pafTions)  to  fave  penny  upon  penny  from  the 
allowance  of  his  company,  in  order  to  make 
himfelf  amends  for  what  it  has  cofl:  him,  to 
get  wherewithal  to  retire  and  live  quietly  at 
home,  when  he  fliall  have  obtained  the  order 
of  the  crofs  of  St  Lewis ;  infomuch  that  one 
might  mufler  up  a  whole  army  of  ihefe  little 
penfioners,  that  are  difperfed  all  over  the  king- 
dom ;  the  greateft  part  of  whom  are  neither 
decayed  with  age,  nordifabled  by  any  wounds 
received,  and  have  quitted  the  fervice  at  the 
very  time  they  were  fitted  for  it.  Certainly 
exceptions  may  be  made  to  all  that  I  have 
been  advancing.  But  I  fpeak  in  the  general; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  neverthelefs, 
they  aie  very  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  men  as 
compofed  the  body  of  infantry  under  M.  dc 
Turenne:  but  the  events  that  have  happened 
in  the  military  (late  fmce  that  time^  mud,  of 
neceflity,  have  caufed  this  great  change.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  confiderable  increafe  made 
in  the  army,  has  put  it  our  of  our  power  to 
make  a  proper  choice  of  officers  ;  and  if  we 
have  but  a  two  years  war  that  is  a  little  briilc,  we 
are  obliged  (though  the  lower  nobility  in  France 
be  very  numerous)  to  look  out  for  fobalterns 
among  a  fee  of  men  never  dciigned  for  forming 
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the  niilirary,  I  mean  the  citizens  and  trades- 
people. Befides,  the  pay  of  the  officers  is  fo 
fcanty,  chiefly  in  time  of  war,  that  it  is  ini- 
poflible  for  any  one  to  equip  himfelf  properly, 
and  to  fupport  that  rank  of  life,  without  ha- 
ving a  penfion  of  at  lead  fix  hundred  iivres 
from  his  family.  A  great  number  of  them,  on 
that  account,  quit  the  fervice,  or  never  enter 
it  ;  infomuch  that  the  poor  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  are  obliged  to  keep  at  home  in  their 
province,  where  they  grow  clownifli  and  con- 
temptible ;  whereas  they  might  foon  make 
a  figure,  in  cafe  they  were  in  a  condition 
of  embracing  the  profeflion  of  arms.  It  is 
this  reafon  likcwife  that  contributes  mod  to 
the  difcouragement  of  officers,  and  the  decay 
of  difcipline.  The  pay  of  a  captain  of  in- 
fantry commonly  makes  out  three  parts  of  his 
whole  income.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was 
formerly  :  but  fuppofmg  that  he  had  then  no 
more  than  the  half  of  what  he  has  now, 
(which  is  incredible),  his  pay  mud  flill  have 
been  infinitely  better,  confidering  that  the 
price  of  provifions  is  more  than  double  to  what 
it  was  then.  Men  are  influenced  either  by  in- 
tereft  or  honour;  nay,  the  firil  motive  is  often 
confounded  with  the  lafl.  If  this  is  the  cafe, 
interefl:  is  always  the  mod  concealed  and  mod 
powerful  fpring.  Although  the  object  of  in- 
tered  is  the  mod  remote  from  the  point  which 
they  ought  to  afpire  to,  it  is  neverthelefs  the 
mark  they  aim  at  the  more  diredly,  as  it  can 
be  done  with  fuch  fecrecy.  Nov/,  it  is  certain, 
O  o  that 
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that  the  difciprme  which  ought  to  be  enforced, 
does  not  always  agree  with  the  advantages  of- 
ficers would  willingly  make  by  the  fervice  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  occafion  feme  lofTes,  which 
they  fliould  generoufly  facrifice  to  the  good  of 
the  fervice.  This  indeed  is  feldoni  done. 
But  it  more  frequently  happens,  that  the  in- 
terefl:  of  the  officer  being  contrary  to  that  of 
the  fervice,  the  firft  generally  prevails. 

His  narrow  circumilances,  the  fmalnefs  of 
his  pay,  and  the  difficulty  he  has  to  fubfifl, 
not  decently,  but  barely,  keep  him  in  con- 
liant  fear  of  lofmg  a  foldier,  (for  a  foldier  is 
the  fortieth  part  of  his  fubftance).  Thus  all 
his  care  and  attention  are  taken  up  by  the 
meaneft  and  moR  pitiful  views  of  advantage. 
Hence  that  general  impunity,  the  fource  of 
every  diforder.  Therefore,  among  the  befl- 
difciplined  troops  in  foreign  countries,  we  fmd 
that  a  captain  has  much  better  pay  than  in 
France.  And  what  vigour  in  command,  vigi- 
lance in  the  fervice,  exad:nefs  in  duty,  emu- 
lation and  defire  to  inftrudt  one's  felf,  or  gen- 
tleman-like behaviour,  can  there  be  expedled 
from  a  man  that  is  ever  difcontented  with  his 
profeflion,  conftantly  employed  about  means 
to  fubfift  in  it,  or  to  give  it  up,  and  waiting 
with  impatience  for  the  time  of  quitting  it  to 
advantage. 

Diflrefs  of  circumftances,  of  courfe,  renders 
the  mind  flupid  and  abafes  the  foul ;  it  extin- 
guilhes  courage,  and  infallibly  benumbs  all  the 
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talents.  In  a  word,  an  officer  ought  to  live  by 
his  fword,  and  expetft  his  fortune  from  it.  A 
point  of  view  therefore  muft  be  offered  him, 
whole  charms  are  powerful  enough  to  make 
him  facrifice  the  prefent  intereft  to  a  future 
chance  that  flatters  his  ambition.  To  be 
blind  with  refpect  to  this  article,  is  as  much 
as  refufmg  to  remedy  the  vices  that  would 
caufe  the  lofs  of  the  infantry.  So  much 
with  regard  to  private  intereft. 

As  for  emulation  and  ambition,  an  officer 
of  infantry  cannot  reafonably  have  any.  The 
only  points  in  view  that  are  propofed  to  him 
at  prefent,  are  eafily  caft  up.  He  may  be- 
come a  brigadier  at  the  age  of  threefcore,  or 
threefcore  and  ten :  but  of  two  thoufand  per- 
fons  that  enter  the  fervice,  fcarce  one  comes 
to  it.  Nay,  even  when  he  is  honoured  with 
that  rank,  he  has  oftentimes  nothing  to  fub- 
fift  on.  He  ferioufly  dreads  fonietimes  his 
being  made  a  general  officer  ;  becaufe,  by  re- 
figning  his  former  commiffion,  he  has  nothing 
left  him  to  live  in  a  way  becoming  a  private 
perfon,  far  lefs  like  an  officer  of  that  rank. 
At  the  fame  age,  he  may  alpire  no  higher 
than  to  a  King's  lieutenancy,  or  a  majority 
of  live  or  fix  thoufand  livres  per  annum,  (how 
feldom  does  this  happen!):  thefe  are  the 
bounds.  But  let  us  confider,  what  are  the 
means  to  come  at  them. 

Some,  convinced  of  the  intereft  the  colo- 

ncl's  family  has,  will  facrifice  the  King's  fer- 
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vice  with  a  moft  cringing  complaifance,  and 
iiegle(ft  every  thing  that  would  be  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  regiment,  in  cafe  they  find  it  dif- 
pleafnig  to  the  colonel.  If  a  lieutenant  or  enfign 
has  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  him,  then  he  is 
a  man  of  ability,  and  the  colonel  is  the  firfl  to 
conclude  a  bargain,  or  bring  about  the  i/(?^;2////o/2 
of  an  old  oilicer,  in  order  to  get  him  a  com- 
pany, even  to  the  prejudice  of  fuch  as  have 
been  longer  in  the  fervice.  Others,  uncertain 
of  the  fuccefs  which  fuch  cringing  methods 
may  have,  or  being  too  proud  to  fubmit, 
feek  4:0  fall  out  with  him,  contradid:  him  in 
every  thing,  endeavour  to  form  a  party  in  the 
regiment,  and,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  make  it 
their  bufmefs  to  be  always  of  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  his.  The  confequence  of  all  this  is, 
that  the  regiment  is  without  fubordination  and 
without  difcipline.  The  court  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  and,  in  both  cafes,  the  co- 
lonel's family  employs  all  its  interefl  to  get 
this  lieutenant-colonel  preferred.  And  as  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other  know,  that  thefe  are 
the  moft  fure  and  fhorteft  means  to  get  pre- 
ferment, and  commonly  have  nothing  elfe  to 
expect:,  fliould  they  even  ferve  twenty  years 
longer;  it  is  rare  that  they  take  any  other 
means  but  fuch  as  I  have  been  fpeaking  of. 
Thofe  are  the  mod  fcnfible  and  wifeft,  who, 
at  the  end  of  five  and  thirty  years,  finding 
their  health  impaired,  and  their  fubftance  en- 
tirely fpenr,  exchange  a  tirefome  and  painful 
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life,  which  in  the  end  neither  promifes  ad- 
vantage nor  flatters  ambition,  for  a  little  pen- 
fion  to  retire  withal. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  career  of  all 
our  officers  ends.  They  enter  the  fervice  with 
a  foolifli  and  immoderate  eagernefs,  pafs  their 
days  there  in  ignorance  and  criminal  idlenefs, 
and  quit  it  with  an  averfion  and  contempt  but 
too  well  grounded  :  whereas,  not  fixty  years 
ago,  captains  were  found  in  many  regiments 
of  infantry,  capable  of  commanding  divifions 
of  a  line :  and  I  have  heard  many  veterans 
fay,  that  fome  of  them  had  turned  out  very 
good  general  officers,  no  longer  than  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  ;  and  that,  at  the  revocation 
of  the  edidt  of  Nantz  in  the  year  1685,  many 
of  thofe  that  then  quitted  the  fervice,  were 
employed  as  general  officers  in  foreign  fer- 
vices. 

As  for  thofe  of  our  officers  that  are  called 
Majors,  (that  is  to  fay,  majors,  adjutants  and 
fubadjutants),  of  whom  I  have  not  yet  fpo- 
ken,  they  are  the  mod  ufeful  part  of  the  in- 
fantry ;  and  perhaps  we  fhould,  without  them, 
have  entirely  loft  the  notion  of  difcipline. 
That  which  renders  them  more  attentive  to 
the  good  of  the  fervice,  proceeds  from  their 
having  a  more  particular  charge  than  the  c- 
thers,  and  no  troop  or  company  of  their  own, 
confequently  no  intereft  to  thwart  it.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  greateft  part  of  them,  either 
out  of  weaknefs,  or  complaifance  to  their  bro- 
ther- 
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ther-ofJicers,  whofe  reproaches  or  enmity  they 
fear,  are  remifs  in  the  fervice  and  in  the  difci- 
pline,  keeping  ahvuys  thofe  talents  to  them- 
felves,  which,  fliould  they  make  ufe  of  them, 
would  only  ferve  to  difturb  their  daily  peace 
and  comfort  of  life.  Befides,  their  pay  is  fo 
fmall,  that  they  are  all  obliged,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  unavoidable  charges  of  their,  em- 
ployment, to  receive  a  certain  funi  from  the 
captains;  which  they  certainly  would  be  de-j 
prived  of,  fliould  a  company,  though  ever  fo 
deficient,  not  pafs  as  complete,  at  the  review 
of  the  commiflary;  infomuch  that  the  major 
and  adjutants,  whofe  principal  duty  it  is  to 
keep  up  the  difcipline,  and  fee  the  military 
laws  executed,  are  at  prefent  compelled  to 
do  juft  the  contrary ;  to  deceive  the  King 
every  day,  and  to  take  a  pecuniary  penfion  o| 
their  brother-oiiicers,  as  a  falary  for  the  un- 
faithful difcharging  of  their  duty.  In  every 
other  fervice,  the  major  is  the  third  perfon  o^ 
the  regiment,  and  a  quartermafter  or  adju- 
tant is  charged  with  all  the  diflributions,  ac- 
counts, and  the  afligning  of  quarters.  The 
adjutants  among  us  have  a  very  painful  and 
laborious  poll,  efpecially  in  campaigns ;  and 
as  they  are  not  allowed  afufficient  fubfiflence, 
they  no  fooner  have  obtained  the  brevet  or 
rank  of  captain,  but  they  employ  every  me- 
thod, even  to  the  neglecting  of  their  duty, 
to  be  appointed  to  a  company  ;  and  we  fel- 
dom  fee  now-a-days  any  more  old  officers  in 

that 
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:hat  commiflion ;  fo  that  there  is  a  necefhty 
:o  be{lo\y  it  on  lieutenants  that  will  condefcend 
lo  accept  of  it,  for  obtaining  lat.  above  brevet 
or  rank. 

As  for  the  foldiers,  I  believe  there  can  be 
none  of  a  better  kind  than  in  France.  We 
rake  them  from  the  country  and  towns.  The 
peafants  are  commonly  well  limbed,  brave, 
md  vigorous.  The  handicraftfmen  have  not 
always  the  fame  good  qualities.  Being  brought 
up  in  towns,  and  enfeebled  by  debauchery  and 
a  loofe  life,  they  oftentimes  are  more  intelli- 
p;ent  than  the  others,  but  cannot  acquire  the 
fame  qualifications,  unlefs  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain time  :  and,  in  cafe  they  are  properly  of- 
ficered, one  may  find  among  them  fit  perfons 
to  be  employed  as  good  non-commi(honed  of- 
ficers, provided  they  can  be  brought  to  be 
prudent  and  tractable.  For  the  reft,  I  think 
it  a  great  error  to  believe,  that  our  foldiers 
cannot  be  fo  obedient  and  well-difciplined  as 
the  Germans  are.  I  have  feen  fome  of  them 
among  the  PrufTians,  (whofe  daily  difcipline 
:s  one  of  the  moft  fevere,  and  where  the  lead 
ielfeilepor  neglect  isinftantlypunilhed  vvithan 
hundred  lafhesj,  remarkable  on  account  of  their 
:ieatnefs,  addrefs,  and  fubmiflion.  It  muft 
neverthelefs  be  owned,  that  they  are  natu- 
rally more  curious,  talkative,  and  fatirical, 
than  other  nations.  From  thence  proceeds 
the  little  refpect  and  confidence  they  have  in 
their  officers,  (v.'hofe  low  circumftances,  and 
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indecent  condition,  fometimes  put  them  be- 
low the  foldier),  elpeciaily  when  they  are  born 
of  a  creditable  family,  and  have  been  in  a 
way  of  receiving  a  certain  education  ;  which 
is  common  enough  among  them.  Such  is 
the  character  of  French  foldiers  ;  and  I  own, 
that  though  they  want  the  mod  eflential  qua- 
lifications for  a  foldier,  which  are  obedience 
and  fubmiflion,  I  know  none  of  a  better  dif- 
pofition,  and  that  are  more  proper  to  be  made 
excellent  troops. 

This  is  all  I  could  perceive  and  underftand 
of  the  caufes  and  efFeds  of  our  want  of  difci- 
pline. Every  body  is  feniible  of  the  inconve- 
niencies  arifmg  from  it,  and  fears  the  confe- 
quences  that  will  thence  enfue.  The  King  is 
willino;  to  obviate  them  ;  and  it  is  with  this 
view,  that  not  long  ago  fo  many  wife  ordi- 
nances and  excellent  regulations  have  been  ilFued 
concerning  the  fervice.  Let  me  however  be 
allowed  to  fay,  that  cuflom  always  prevails, 
and  often  againfl  reafon.  It  is  enough  for  us 
that  a  thing  has  been,  or  is  flill,  to  induce 
us  to  let  it  always  remain  fo.  A  man  not 
only  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  monfter  by 
the  moft  clear-fighted,  but  his  propofal  uni- 
verfally  condemned  ;  which  cuilom,  of  which 
the  origin  is  unknown,  has  for  ever  given  a 
fandtion  to,  and  which  no  body  would  dare 
take  the  liberty  to  attack.  But  is  it  fit  to  de- 
cide, with  fo  little  examination  and  fo  much 
prepofTefTion,  things  that  determine  the  fate 

of 
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of  princes,  nations,  and  empires  ?  It  is  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  that  mod  of  our  ordinances 
are  judicioufly  drawn  up,  and  properly  digell- 
cd  ;  yet  they  increafe  fo  prodigioufly,  that  it 
is  impoflible  for  an  officer,  be  his  application 
ever  fo  great,  to  underftand  them  well,  and 
be  thoroughly  inflrudled  in  them.  Befides, 
this  multiplicity  of  laws  has  fomething  in  ic 
unbecoming,  one  might  even  fay  dangerous 
and  prejudicial  to  authority;  and  it  is  a  certain 
proof  of  their  not  being  executed.  It  would 
be  much  more  advantageous  to  the  fervice,  if 
fuch  as  are  not  regarded,  Vv'ere  fupprelTed, 
which  would  confiderably  abridge  the  code 
militaire,  and  if  no  new  ones  were  publifhed 
on  the  fame  fubje6t,  as  they  ferve  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  publifli  impunity,  and  autho- 
rife  difobedience.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope,  that 
by  ordinances  it  is  poffible  to  prevent  all  thofe 
cafes  that  may  happen.  Circumflances  vary 
infinitely,  chiefly  in  military  crifnes  and  of- 
fences. In  keeping  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  one 
is  oft-times  extremely  puzzled  ;  and  it  is  eafy 
for  fuch  as  know  to  interpret  it,  to  change 
and  elude  its  meaning.  We  may  therefore 
conclude,  that  laws  are  in  no  manner  fuffi- 
cient  to  regulate  armies;  that  there  ought  to 
be  living  laws  at  the  head  of  troops ;  and  that 
it  is  much  more  eafy  for  princes  to  make 
good  captains,  than  ordinances  without  flaws, 
or  that  ftand  in  no  need  of  amendments. 

P  p  Before 
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Before  I  proceed  to  fhew  the  means  which 
appear  moll  convenient  for  attaining  this 
end,  it  is  necefTary  I  fliould  fay  a  word  con- 
cerning the  order  of  our  battalions.  Be- 
fore pikes  were  quite  difufed,  they  were  di- 
vided into  three  divilions  ;  the  right  and  left 
were  compofed  of  our  mufl<:eteers,  and  the 
centre  of  pike-men.  *  According  to  this  difpo- 
jlition,  every  battalion  had  three  colours,  one 
for  each  divifion,  in  whofe  centre  they  were 
placed ;  by  means  whereof  it  was  eafy  for  e- 
very  foldier,  in  an  engagement  or  diforder,  to 
know  his  place  again  ;  becaufe  every  divifion, 
confiding  only  of  two  hundred  men,  which  I 
fuppofe  to  have  been  drawn  up  four  men  deep, 
had  but  fifty  in  front;  and  thus  it  was  ex- 
tremely eafy  for  a  foldier,  even  the  lead  in- 
telligent, to  know  very  near  at  what  difl:ance 
he  was  off  from  his  colour;  it  could  rarely 
happen  that  he  fliould  have  loft  view  of  it,  but 
at  thefirft  fight  he  could  know  again  his  rank 
and  file.  Every  one  of  tliefe  divifions  made 
(as  I  may  fay)  a   battalion,  which   rendered 

*  The  journal  de  Trevoux  on  this  pafTage  runs  thus:  '*  We 
"  have  obferved  in  this  performance  a  point  of  our  ancient 
*'  difcipline,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  clear  up,  wz.  /« 
**  our  batlalions  of  old,  then  difpofed  by  di'vijions,  each  diwfion  had 
*'  their  colour^  in  luhofe  centre  it  luas  placed.  We  fliould  not  have 
'•  ventured  to  call  in  queftion  this  fad,  had  we  been  very  cer-  ' 
*'  tain,  that  it  was  not  infeited  by  another  hand  than  the  au»  ■ 
**  thor,  or  left  in  through  too  much  indulgence."  We  have 
been  informed,  that  the  author  of  the  treatife  on  the  legions  has 
feen  this  controverted  point,  and  has  approved  of  it.  For  this 
realbn  we  place  it  here, 
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the  manwuvre  more  difi:in6t,  and  the  com- 
mand more  eaiy  ;  likevvife  whenever  any 
movement  was  required,  the  ufual  manner  of 
expreffing  themfelves  was  by  divifions,  half- 
divifiojiSy  and  quartcr-divifions»  lliis  proves 
that  thefe  divifions  were  looked  upon  as  a  fe- 
parare  body,  in  the  manner  as  we  now  fpeak 
of  balf-rnnks^  quarter-ranks ^  half-quarter  ranks, 
on  giving  the  command  to  an  entire  batta- 
lion. Thefe  divifions  had  fmall  intervals  be- 
tween them  ;  and,  by  means  of  this  difpoli- 
tion,  any  one  of  the  three  could  be  broke,  and 
rally,  without  caufing  the  leaft  confufion  in 
the  two  others.  Laftly,  Every  divifion  made 
its  manoeuvres  as  the  battalions  at  prefent  do. 
Since  the  fuppreflion  of  the  pikes,  the  infan- 
try has  remained  almofl:  in  the  fame  form. 
The  flreno;th  of  our  battalions  has  little  va- 
ried.  The  number  of  men  in  each  never  was 
much  above  or  below  fix  hundred,  and  com-" 
puting  the  companies  af  the  commencement  of 
a  campaign,  they  may  commonly  be  reckoned  at 
that  number  under  arms.  Yet  fince  the  muilcet 
is  become  the  fole  weapon  of  the  infantry,  there 
has  been  no  more  any  diftindiion  in  our  bat- 
talions; they  have  made  but  one  body,  which, 
ithasbeen  thought,  ought  not  to  be  feparated 
in  order  of  battle,  and  is  made  to  march  and 
make  its  mantEirores  as  formerly  a  fingle  divi- 
fion  did.  The  battalions  often,  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  have  been  reduced  to  the  third 
part  of  the  number  of  their  men  ;  and  this 
P  p  2  undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly  is  the  reafon,  why  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  join  the  three  colours,  and 
place  them  in  the  centre.  But,  in  this  difpo- 
iltion,  they  fcarce  ferve  at  all  the  purpoie 
they  were  defigned  for ;  which  is,  that  they 
fhould  be  a  point  of  view  and  rallying  to  the 
whole  body  of  men  that  owns  them.  For, 
fuppofing  our  battalions  to  have  an  hundred 
and  fifty  men  in  front,  it  often  happens,  in 
pading  a  wood,  hedges  or  thickets,  and  even 
when  a  battalion  fires  much,  that  the  foldiers 
on  the  right  and  left,  quite,  lofe  fight  of  their 
colours  :  if  they  are  broke,  they  know  not  on 
which  fide  to  rally;  if  they  are  marching  for- 
ward, they  incUne  either  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  becaufe  they  know  not  how  far  diflant 
they  are  from  the  colours. 

On  rallying  a  battalion,  there  is  a  neceflity 
that  thole  of  the  right  and  left  wait,  till  fuch 
as  are  nearefl  the  centre  be  drawn  up;  becaufe 
the  great  diflance  that  is  between  them  and 
the  colours,  prevents  their  knowing  at  the  firft 
glance  where  their  company  is  to  form.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  very  difficult  that  an  hundred  and 
fifty  men  fo  much  extended  without  any  in- 
terval, efpecially  when  they  muft  march  clofe, 
can  move  without  floating.  This  obliges  them 
to  march  very  flow  ;  and  the  battalions  like- 
wife  have  too  often  fcveral  of  their  men  prefix- 
ed out,  and  are  thereby  broke.  There  is  no 
other  remedy  for  preventing  this  accident  than 
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by  halting;  and  if  this  happens  in  prefence  of 
the  enemy,  the  men  ran  a  great  rilk  of  being 
beaten  :  the  foldier  finds  himfelf  out  of  his 
rank,  and  out  of  fight  of  his  officer,  and  can 
thereby  much  ealier  conceal  himfelf,  or  run 
away.  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniencies,  the 
cavalry  are  drawn  up  by  fquadrons,  without 
which'  it  would  be  impoffible  to  march  pro- 
perly. The  third  part  of  this  treatife  will 
ihew  why  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  this 
cli'jreffion. 


PART      II. 

Of  the  Legion. 

'T^O  obviate  all  thofe  errors  and  inconve- 
-*-  niencies  I  juft  have  been  fpeaking  of,  and 
in  order  to  confult  the  advantage  of  the 
French  infantry,  and  give  it  a  more  proper 
regulation  than  it  has  at  prefent,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  requifite  to  make  ufe  of  inftant  and 
fpeedy  remedies,  that  are  eafy  and  fuitable  to 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  yet  at  the  fame  time 
fuch  as  may  produce  an  effect  that  will  anfwer 
the  end.  Nothing  is  certainly  more  eafy  than 
this.  Marfhal  Saxe,in  1732,  wrote  a  treatife  on 
war,  in  which  he  fays,  "  The  Romans  conquer- 
**  ed  all  nations,"  6'^^«  as  above, p.  33./.  10.  to  the 
end  of  the  page.  As  the  bufinels  in  hand  at  pre- 

ient 
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fent  is  to  iiiake  an  alteration  in  the  infantry, 
M.  Saxe  propofes  to  form  it  into  legions.  We 
have  had  fuch  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XI. ;  and 
the  military  in  France  is  fo  confiderable,  that 
their  bodies  of  infantry  may  very  well  fupport 
the  idea  of  that  name  :  few  other  powers  are 
in  a  condition  to  make  as  much  of  theirs. 

Every  legion  therefore  will  confift  of  four 
regiments,  every  regiment  of  four  battalions, 
every  battahon  of  four  companies,  and  every 
company  of  four  fquads.  Befides  this,  every 
regiment  will  have  one  company  of  iifty  foot-j 
grenadiers,  one  troop  of  fifty  horfe -grenadiers, 
•and  another  company  of  fifty  light-armed 
men.  Each  troop  of  horfe-grenadiers  will  con- 
fift of  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  quarterma- 
fter,  four  brigadiers  or  ferjeants,  forty-four 
grenadiers,  and  a  drum.  All  the  other  com- 
panies will  likewife  have  a  captain,  a  heute- 
nant,  two  ferjeants,  four  corporals,  four  lance- 
corporals,  forty  grenadiers  or  fufileers,  and  a 
drum.  Every  battalion  will  have  a  command- 
ant and  an  enfign  ;  every  regiment  a  coionel, 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  an  adjutant  and  fub-adju- 
tant  ;  and  each  legion  will  have  a  legionary 
general,  or  general  of  ihc  legion,  a  legiona^ 
ry  major,  or  major  of  the  legion,  a  chaplain 
a  furgeon,  and  a  drum-major. 

The  horfe-grenadiers  will  be  armed  and  ac- 
coutied  as  dragoons  are  ;  the  grenadiers  and 
battalion-men  in  the  manner  they  are  now ; 

and 
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'and  the  light-armed  men  will  have  fovvling- 
ipieces,  a  bayonet,  and  a  cartridge-box  only. 
j  All  the  cloathino;  of  the  leg-ion  will  be  uni- 
jform,  regulated  in  the  manner  as  itfhall  pleafe 
his  Majefty ;  and  the  expence  will  be  defray- 
ed by  the  ufual  fund  or  allowance.  A  detail 
of  the  pay  of  the  feveral  ranks  will  be  given 
[hereafter. 

;  From  henceforth  a  leo;ion  will  be  in  the 
Iplace  of  a  brigade,  and  be  a  perpetual  one.  It 
will  fubfift  equally  in  time  of  peace  and  war. 
And  have  feveral  advantages  evidently  fuperior 
to  a  brigade.  It  will  incamp,  march,  and 
tight  together,  unlefs  orders  are  given  to  the 
contrary.  Nothing  is  more  fimple,  nor  more 
advantageous  than  its  order,  for  facilitating 
any  manfriivre  ;  and  though  it  be  a  body 
confiding  of  more  than  four  thoufand  men, 
pmprehending  the  officers,  it  will  notwith- 
Iftanding  be  eafier  to  move  than  a  fmgle  batta- 
fion.  The  natural  way  of  each  part  being  di- 
vided into  even  numbers,  will,  of  confequence, 
make  it  fufceptible  of  all  forms  and  difpofi- 
|tions.  The  method  of  commanding  it  is 
jfmiple  and  uniform  :  An  officer  that  has  feen 
land  commanded  one,  is  able,  in  like  mariner, 
to  command  all  the  others,  and  fure  to  be 
equally  underftood  by  all  of  them.  It  will  al- 
'ways  fight  with  advantage,  let  the  ground  be 
v.'hat  it  will,  on  account  of  the  difpofition  it 
can  make,  and  the  facility  of  changing  it  fo 
inftantly,  according  as  need  lliall  require.     It 

is 
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is  mixed  with  infantry,  and  cavalry  formed 
and  drawn  from  the  fame  infantry,  and  has 
as  o-reat  attachment  to  it,  as  thefe  two  bodies 
hitherto  have  had  averfion  to  each  other.  It 
is  trained  up  to  the  firing  and  manoeuvres  of 
the  infantry,  and  compofed  of  old,  brave, 
and  known  foldiers,  whofe  age,  wounds,  and 
marches,  render  them  fomewhat  unfit  for  be- 
ing foot-foldiers. 

Another  confiderable  advantage  which  a  le- 
gion has  over  a  brigade,  is,  that,  on  account 
of  the  latter  being  formed  of  regiments  which 
oftentimes  are  entire  ftrangers  to  one  another, 
they  have  much  lefs  confidence  in  each  other; 
there  being  a  variety  and  a  difference  in  their 
methods  of  performing  the  fervice.  The  fame 
words  do  not  fignify  the  fame  things  among 
them ;  and  it  rarely  happens,  that  the  beat- 
ings of  the  one  are  intelligible  to  the  other. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  diffe'rent  nations,  which 
makes  a  good  underllanding  betwixt  them 
flill  more  difficult  to  be  kept  up.  Befides, 
the  regiments  which  compofe  the  brigades  are 
changed  feveral  times  in  a  campaign  ;  and_ 
thofe  regiments  which  are  not  the  oldefl  in  th 
brigades,  are  as  often  obliged  to  change  their' 
method  of  fervice.  The  brigadier,  who  com- 
monly looks  upon  any  other  regiments  in  the 
brigade  beiides  his  own,  as  flrangers  to  him, 
doth  very  little,  or  fcarce  at  all,  meddle  with; 
what  concerns  the  detail  of  their  fervice  or 
difcipline,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  is  their  brigadier 

only 
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only  during  rhe  day  of  adlion.  Tims  the  little 
knowledge  that  the  corps  and  the  chief  have 
of  each  other,  becomes  at  that  time  extreme- 
ly prejudicial  to  the  fervice. 

I  let  out  with  defiring,  that  no  body  will 
fuifer  himfeif  to  be  prepoiTelled  again  ft  the 
large  allowances  I  propofe  for  a  number  of  of- 
ficers ;  for  it  will  be  feen  at  the  end,  that  rhe 
expence  of  the  legions  is  iefs,  by  fome  mil- 
lions, than  that  of  a  like  number  of  infantry 
on  the  footing  it  is  kepf  at  prefent.  With- 
out computing  all  theftafF-officers  who  are  not 
obliged  to  go  a-recruiting,  all  the  others  jQiall 
receive  no  pay  during  the  time  of  their  ab- 
fence  :  nor  fliall  any  relief  be  allowed,  unlefs 
it  be  in  extraordinary  cafes,  and  in  cafe  of 
ficknefs. 

The  general  of  the  legion  will  have  twelve 
thoufand  livres  per  annum^  in  time  of  war  as 
well  as  peace  :  for  it  is  abfolutely  necelTary  for 
a  chief  of  a  corps  to  make  a  figure,  and  have 
wherewithal  to  live  up  to  his  dignity.  This 
will  render  the  fervice  more  refpei5table  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners,  and  be  an  agreeable  obje6t 
for  all  the  military,  who  henceforth  are  in  a 
way  of  afpiring  to  it.  He  will  now,  and  at 
all  times,  be  chofen  from  among  the  beft  lieu- 
tenant-colonels of  the  infantry,  without  ha- 
ving regard  either  to  regiments  or  feniority. 
He  niuft  be  a  man  of  experience,  prudent,  and 
known  in  the  troops  to  be  fuch,  and  confe- 
quently  refpedted.  He  is  to  know  the  fervice 
Q^  q  perfedlly, 
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perfedlly,  and  iinderfland  exactly  the  difciplinc 
and  manoeuvres  of  the,  infantry  ;  and,  above 
all,  to  have  a  talent  for  commanding.  Sup- 
pofmg  that  the  King  transforms  the  hundred 
and  fixty-tvvo  batiaUons  he  ad:ually  has  in  his 
fervice,  into  legions,  which  will  make  out 
thirty  legions,  and  Ibmething  above  it ;  it  is 
to  be  believed,  that  there  will  be  found  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  good  officers  to  be  put  at 
the  head  of  the  legions;  and  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  number  of  fuch  as  are  capable  of 
this  dignity,  will,  without  proportion,  beftill 
greater  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

The  general  of  a  legion  will  have  the  fame 
rank,  and  do  the  fame  duty  as  a  brigadier ; 
which  rank  will  then  be  fupprefTed.  Like 
him,  he  will  be  promoted  to  a  marechal  de 
camp,  whenever  the  King  thinks  proper  to 
advance  him  ;  at  which  time  he  fliall  give  up 
his  legion.  He  will  propofe  fit  perfons  for  all 
fuch  pofls  in  the  ftaif  as  become  vacant,  up  to 
the  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  commandants  of 
battalions,  adjutants  and  fubadjutants,  as  long 
as  he  is  at  the  head  of  his  legion :  and  he 
ihall  not  abfent  himfelf  from  it,  unlefs  for  very 
good  reafons ;  in  v^diich  cafe  he  may  obtain 
the  King's  leave  for  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  fuch  an  officer,  at  the 
head  of  a  corps,  will  perfectly  know  every  per- 
fon  belonging  to  it.  Having  no  other  interefl 
than  that  of  the  fervice,  and  his  fortune  de- 
pending on  none  but  the  King  and  his  capa- 
city, 
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city,  the  court  will  be  thorouc^hly  informed  of 
all  that  fhall  happen  in  the  infantry,  how  the 
colonels  and  the  other  officers  apply  to  their 
duty,  and  of  the  different  talents  of  each, 
which  this  general  is  to  take  care  to  cultivate 
and  employ.  Being  refpeclable  on  account  of 
his  experience,  fervice,  and  the  figure  he 
makes,  he  naturally  will  be  feared  and  efteem- 
ed  ;  which  are  two  things  ablblutely  neceflary 
for  a  chief  of  a  corps. 

•  The  Colonel  may  be  chofen  in  the  manner 
as  is  now  done,  from  among  thofe  young 
people  who  are  defigned  by  their  birth  for 
the  command  of  regiments,  and  which  may 
be  continued  to  be  fold  ;  except  that,  on  fup- 
pofmg  the  whole  French  infantry  was  formed 
into  thirty  legions,  the  King  might  oblige  the 
twenty-three  new  colonels  he  is  to  appoint  to 
be  put  at  the  head  of  the  hundred  and  twenty 
regiments,  to  pay  each  of  them  thirty  thou- 
fand  livres,  which  is  the  ordinary  price  for 
the  youngefl  regiments  of  infantry  ;  and  from 
the  fix  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thoufand 
livres,  which  this  would  produce,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  livres 
he  is  to  add  thereto,  all  the  colonels  might  be 
reimburfed  whatever  they  have  paid  above 
thirty  thoufand  livres  for  their  regiments,  and 
all  of  them  would  then  uniformly  be  reduced 
to  that  price.  This  would  like  wife  open  a 
way  to  preferment  for  young  people  of  high 
birth,  that  are  not  very  rich,  and  who  it  is 
Q^q^  2  proper 
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proper  fliould  be  advanced,  upon  finding  that 
they  have  inclination  and  talents  for  it.  The 
colonels  might  continue  to  propofe  fit  perfons 
for  replacing  the  vacant  comniiflions  in  their 
regiments,  excepting  all  thofe  of  the  flaff. 

In  this  manner  the  fubordination  would  be 
very  well  eftablifhed,  and  the  colonel  always 
preferve  a  proper  authority  in  his  regiment. 
He  would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  learning  his  pro- 
feflion,  and  afking  lefTons,  and  the  advice  of 
the  general,  who  naturally  is  the  perfon  that 
is  to  give  them  ;  inftead  of  being  at  a  lofs, 
as  at  prefent,  from  a  wrong-placed  pride,  who 
to  addrefs  himfelf  to,  (and  fometimes  he  con- 
ftilts  fuch  as  have  an  interefl  in  deceiving  him). 
He  would  find  in  the  fame  legion  opportunity 
for  emulation,  on  account  of  the  other  three 
colonels  that  ferve  along  with  him  ;  inftead 
of  being  left,  as  he  now  is,  to  his  own  will 
alone,  and  every  one,  as  I  may  fay,  ftanding 
by  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  no  ex- 
ample roufes  his  zeal,  nor  awakens  him  from 
the  common  lethargy.  By  this  means,  a 
great  misfortune  in  the  infantry  would  furely 
be  avoided,  which  occafions  the  total  lofs  of 
fubordination,  and  draws  after  it  all  the  other 
military  defefe  ;  I  mean,  the  feeing  of  chil- 
dren jufl  come  out  of  college,  at  the  head  of 
corps,  which,  on  account  of  their  little  ex- 
perience, they  are  unable  to  command,  and 
whofe  unbridled  youth  conftantly  prompts  them 

to 
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to  things  abfolutely  contrary  to  the  military 
profeflion. 

The  young  colonels  would  always  be  under 
the  regulations  and  in{lrud:ion  of  a  complete 
foldier ;  who  would  moderate  their  paflions, 
form  their  ideas  on  principles  they  never  could 
lofe  fight  of,  on  their  becoming  general  offi- 
cers ;  becaufe  thefe  colonels  muft  all  at  once 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marechals  de 
camp,  and  never  be  made  generals  of  legions. 
Thus  havino;  got  a  good  tincture  of  the  fervice 

C3    CD  O 

in  the  infantry,  it  would  be  eafy  to  fee  whe- 
ther or  not  they  have  the  qualifications  requi- 
iite  for  greater  commands. 

On  the  footing  things  are  at  prefent,  a  co- 
lonel fometimes  is  preferred  to  the  poft  of  bri- 
gadier and  fnarechal  de  camp,  without  ever 
any  body  having  had  an  opportunity  to  exa- 
mine his  talents  to  the  bottom,  and  knowing 
with  certainty  what  capacity  he  has.  I  avoid 
fpeaking  of  certain  dilhonourable  prad:ices,  as 
the  felling  of  com  mi  (lions,  and  others  that 
have  been  made  with  refpedt  to  cloathing, 
which  in  the  legion  could  not  happen ;  all 
the  world  knows,  that  feveral  colonels,  in 
times  pad,  have  been  accufed  of  thefe  things. 
The  colonels  will  rank  with  one  another  in  the 
legion,  according  to  their  feniority. 

General  officers  trained  up  in  fuch  fchools, 
obeying  thofe  rules  given  them,  would  cer- 
tainly learn  the  art  of  commanding,  and 
might  be  better  inftruvSted  than  they  are  at 

prefent 
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prefent  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  for  there 
are  colonels  of  infantry  that  become  marechals 
de  camp,  who  never  have  commanded  for 
twenty-four  hours,  nor  even  ever  made  a  body 
of  fifty  troopers  go  through  their  evolutions. 
His  pay  will  be  three  hundred  livres  per  month. 
The  lieutenant-colonel  will  continue  as  fuch, 
and  be  among  the  number  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  King  at  prefent  will  nominate 
to  that  dignity  the  firfl  commanding  officers 
of  battalions  of  infantry  :  he  will  continue  to 
aflifl  the  colonel  in  all  his  functions,  and  en- 
joy, in  his  abfence,  the  fame  prerogatives  he 
has.  For  the  future,  the  oldeil  commandant 
of  each  regiment  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
rank.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  a  lieute- 
nant-colonel, who  has  a  view  of  being  pre- 
ferred to  the  rank  of  general  of  a  legion,  and 
knows  that  his  fortune  depends  not  on  the  ca- 
price of  private  perfons,  yet  that  he  cannot 
come  to  the  rank,  unlefs  his  good  fervice  is 
certified  to  the  King  by  the  colonels  of  the  le- 
gion as  well  as  the  general ;  I  fay,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  fuch  a  lieutenant-colonel  will 
facrifice  every  thing  for  obtaining  that  rank, 
and  folely  apply  his  mind  to  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty.  He  will  not  afFect  being  in  a  bad 
flate  of  health,  nor  negledt  his  profefTion,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  King's  lieutenancy,  provided 
he  finds  himfelf  fit  to  be  preferred  to  a  legion. 
And  I  am  certain,  that  every  lieutenant-colo- 
nel who  then  would  alk  preferment,  ought  to 

have 
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have  his  demand  granted  ;  for  he  would  not 
make  it  but  with  very  good  reafon.  His  pay- 
will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres  per  month. 
This  is  enough  to  make  him  live  comfortably. 
The  commanders  of  battalions  will  like- 
wife  keep  their  commifHons ;  and  in  order  to 
increafe  their  number  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  the  King  might,  without  having  re- 
gard to  feniority,  chufe  the  reft  from  among 
the  captains  of  infantry,  on  their  being  pro- 
pofed  as  above  mentioned.  Thefe  commif- 
licns,  for  the  future,  will  be  filled  up  by  chufing 
fuch  as  have  mofl  applied  themfelves  to  the 
fervice.  They  are  to  have  two  hundred  livres 
per  month,  which  will  enable  them  to  live  in  a 
genteel  manner.  This  rank  will  offer  the  firfl 
iopportunity  for  difcerning  better  the  talents  of 
an  officer,  who,  not  having  any  longer  a  com- 
pany of  his  own,  will  entirely  give  himfelf  up 
to  his  duty  and  the  difcipline.  On  his  co- 
ming to  that  rank,  he  will  likewife  be  in  a 
condition,  on  account  of  his  age  and  func- 
tions, to  inflruct  and  apply  himfelf  more  in 
whatever  concerns  the  bufinefs  of  the  foldier, 
iBefides,  it  is  certain,  that,  taking  from  the 
Icolonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and  command- 
lants  of  battalions,  the  enjoying  of  companies, 
jthey  will  be  made  to  give  themfelves  entirely 
iup  to  the  fervice ;  they  will  be  delivered  from 
iall  complaifance  or  intereft,  which  oftentimes 
caufes  them  to  trefpafs  againft  difcipline,  and 
makes  them  act  with  refpect  to  it,  as  our  good 
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majors  acft  at  prefent.  From  among  thefe 
commandants  of  battalions,  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, and  even  adjutants  and  captains,  hence 
forward,  the  major  of  the  legion  will  be  ta- 
ken, whofe  employment  will  be  the  fame  as 
that  of  a  brigade-major  ;  which  laft  commif- 
fion,  on  account  of  the  former,  will  be  entire* 
ly  fuppreffed.  An  allowance  of  fix  thoufand 
livres  is  propofed  to  be  given  him.  This  will 
appear  a  confiderable  one,  but  his  employ- 
ment is  not  lefs  fo :  there  is  a  neceflity  of  his 
being  in  a  condition,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
to  keep  horfes  fuitable  to  his  rank,  and  con- 
venient for  his  employment,  and  that  he  may 
always  be  kept  in  readinefs,  and  habituated  to 
command  on  horfeback.  Moreover,  he  will 
oftentimes  be  obhged  to  go  about  from  one 
garrifon  to  another,  whenever  the  legion  is 
Separated  ;  and  it  is  fit  he  fhould  be  no  more  a 
penfioner  of  the  captain's,  as  the  fame  is  now 
pra(!l:ifed,  under  the  colour  of  faving  the  ex- 
pences  of  fecretaries  and  others.  In  fliort,  I 
thought  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  make 
this  employment  defirable,  which  requires  fo 
much  pains  and  abilities.  .Befides,  there  will 
be  no  more  than  thirty  of  them  in  the  infan- 
try; and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  at  prefent  a 
fuificient  number  of  officers  will  be  found  ca- 
pable of  being  intrufled  therewith,  and. that, 
in  procefs  of  time,  many  more,  in  much  lar- 
ger proportion,  will  qualify  themfelves  for 
this  employment.     To  this  time  the  majors, 
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adjutants  and  fubadjutants,  have  been,  as  I  may 
jfay  lb,  folely  charged  with  all  the  mod  im- 
iportant  and.  fatiguing  duties  of  the  fervice; 
nevcrthelefs'  their  allowances  have  been  very 
infignificant  in  time  of  peace,  and  flill  more 
ib  in  time  of  war  ;  which  makes  it  impofljblc 
for  many  officers,  that  would  be  vevy  fit  for 
this  employment,  to  apply  to  it.  —  The  ad- 
jutants will  remain  fuch,  and  do  the  fanip 
duties  they  do  'now.  They  will  have  an  al- 
lowance of  eighteen  hundred  livres  each  ;  by 
means  of  which,  and  having  a  view  of  being 
preferred  to  the  majority  of  a  legion,  they 
will  not  feek  to  quit  their  commiffion  for  a 
company, but  ftick  clofe  to  their  duty;  which 
will  becomiC  more  agreeable  to  them  to  execute; 
becaufe,  inftead  of  being  conftantly  contra- 
didted  in  their  functions,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
fent,  they  will  find  themfelves  fupported  and 
countenanced  by  the  general  of  the  legion. 

As  for  the  fubadjutants,  that  pod  will  be 
filled  up  by  fuch  enfigns  and  lieutenants  as 
will  be  chofen  for  this  new  commifTion  ;  which 
even  at  this  time  is  executed  by  them,  but 
without  any  allowanoe,  and  is  the  occafion  that 
none  apply  themfelves  to  it,  and  that  fre- 
quent change  is  made  in  the  perfons  that  take 
it  upon  them. — They  will  have  fixty  livres 
pef  month.  With  fuch  majors,  adjutants  and 
fubadjutants,  we  may  be  fure,  that  the  mili- 
tary laws  will  be  equally  and  uniformly  ob- 
ferved  in  every  corps ;  becaufe  thefe  officers  are 
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the  life  of  difcipline,  and  will  depend  more 
on  the  general. of  the  legion  than  the  colonel. 
As  to  what  relates  to  the  captains,  heurenants, 
and  enfigns,  they  will  remain  fuch  as  they  are 
at  prefent,  and  do- the  fame  duty.  The  con- 
dition of  a  captain  in  the  legion  is  better  than 
it  has  been  hitherto,  confiderino;  the  lefTenino; 
of  their  ordinary  expences,  the  augmentation 
©f  the  gratification-money,  and  that  which 
is  given  for  bringing  recruits  to  the  corps. 
In  fliorr,  all  the  officers  will  have  wherewith- 
al to  live  up  to  their  ranks ;  but  thefe  views 
are  the  only  means  that  can  make  them  flick 
to  their  profeflion.  Befides,  it  is  certain,  that, 
as  they  are  a  little  more  eafy  with  regard  to 
their  allowances,  they  Avill  not  facrifice  to  a 
•bafe  lucre  that  duty,  which  now  becomes  of 
much  greater  importance  to  them. 

As  for  the  foldiers,  it  is  known,  that  they  are 
juft  fuch  as  they  are  made  to  be,  and  certainly 
they  will  be  good  foldiers.  The  captain  will 
have  it  in  his  power  to  keep  up  his  company, 
and  fo  many  people  will  be  concerned  in  ha- 
ving an  eye  upon  it,  that  it  will  be  inipoflible 
for  him  to  be  wanting  ifl  it  in  the  leaft  point. 
The  light-armed  men  mufl  always  .be  cho- 
fen  from  the  common  companies  of  battalion- 
men;  they  ought  to  be  young,  alert,  well- 
limbed,  ftout,  and  well-exercifed  in  firitig. 
Thefe  men  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  the  day- 
of  battle,  and  for  all  enterprifes  that  require  a 
quick  and  briik  execution,      Their  captain 
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jmufc  only  have  a  brevet  as  lieutenant,  and  not 
jbe  preferred  to  a  company  in  the  battalion, 
itill  after  his  having  diitinguiihed  hirafelf  at 
Ithe  head  of  his  company  of  light-armed 
jjiien. 

The  horfe-grenadiers  are  to  be  compofed 
of  all  thofe  brave  foldiers  that  are  known  as 
fuch,  and  are  no  more  in  a  condition  to  ferve 
afoot,  either  through  infirmities  or  wounds 
received.  They  are  likewife  to  be  taken  from 
the  companies  of  the  battalion,  and  their  of- 
ficers from  the  regiment,  with  approbation  of 
the  colonel.  This  troop  will  be  of  great  ufe, 
not  only  in  giving  to  all  the  officers  of  the 
legion  an  idea  of  the  fervice  of  the  caval- 
ry, but  ferve  as  detachments,  where  there  is 
need  of.  light  troops,  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  Befides,  this  troop  mufl  always  be 
complete,  and  can  march  upon  occafion  where 
neceffity  requires  o'nly  a  fmall  body  of  cavalry. 
But,  above  all,  i?i  the  day  of  a  general  acflion,  it 
will  be  infinitely  ufeful,  and  I  do  believe  it  in 
fuch  a  moment  capable  of  deciding  the  fate 
of  a  battle,  as  will  be  fliewn  hereafter.  The 
captain  vv^ill  have  the  fame  allowance  as  a 
captain  of  dragoons  has  novv' ;  and  thus,  he 
will  be  very  well  for  a  captain  of  a  regiment 
of  foot.  The  number  of  grenadiers  on  foot 
will  be  lefs  than  they  are  now%  and  will  be  at 
leaft  as  good.  I  hope  the  light-armed  men 
will  ferve  to  fpare  them  a  little  ;  confidering, 
that  now-a-days  a  general  officer  can  fcarce 
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make  a  flep  uiilefs  he  has  a  convoy  along  with 
him,  nor  take  a  walk,  where  grenadiers  are 
not  ordered  to  march  and  attend  him,  with- 
out being  of  any  fcrvice.  By  means  of  the 
light-armed  men  they  will  be  delivered  from 
thefe  unferviceable  fatigues,  and  we  fhall  pre- 
fervc  people  that  are  only  for  occafions  of  im- 
portance, and  where  there  is  a  neceflity  for 
men  of  known  bravery  and  lleadinefs.  Thus 
they  will  become  flill  more  ferviceable  than 
they  are  at  prefent.  Their  captain  will  be  he 
that  has  ferved  the  longed  of  any  in  the  regi- 
ment ;  and  by  his  rank  he  will  naturally  bp 
of  an  age  fuiiicient  to  ferve  ftili  better  than 
the  mod  part  of  thofe  now-a-days,  who  arc 
at  the  head  of  a  grenadier  company. 


PART      -III. 
Of  the  Appointment  of  the  Legion. 

BEfore  I  determine  the  order  in  which  a 
body  of  men  are  to  march,  form,  make 
their  manoeuvres,  fight,  and  incamp,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  examine  the  nature  of  their  arms, 
and  how  they  are  com  poled  ;  to  coniider 
which  is  the  chief  ufe  they  may  moft  com- 
inoniy  and  ufefully  be  employed  in ;  to  give  if, 
agreeable  to  this,  a  convenient  and  advanta- 
geous 
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geous  difpofition ;  and  from  thence  to  draw- 
all  the  principles  of  that  order  in  which  it  is 
to  fight,  form  itfelf,  make  its  manooiivresy 
march,  and  incamp. 

The  legion  is  a  light  body,  mixed  of  infan- 
try and  light  horfe.  The  infantry  is  of  two 
kinds,  one  part  heavy,  the  other  light.  I  be- 
lieve one  may  exprefs  one's  felf  thus  on  this 
head.  The  common  infantry  is  that  which 
makes  out  the  principal  part,  and,  as  I  may 
fay,  the  whole  legion  ;  for,  of  three  thoufand 
eight  hundred  grenadiers  and  foldiers  it  is 
compofed  of,  there  are  three  thoufand  two 
hundred  foldiers,  armed  and  accoutred  in  the 
manner  as  thofe  of  our  regiments.  It  is  in 
confequence  of  this  number,  and  the  fort  or 
nature  of  the  infantry  that  compofcs  the  le- 
gion, that  it  muft  be  looked  upon  as  a  corps, 
tvhofe  principal  deftination  ought  to  be  to 
fight  in  line.  It  will  doubtlefs  be  made  ufe  of 
in  the  line  of  battle  to  feveral  other  purpofes ; 
but  thefe  are  fubfequent  ones,  and  of  lefs  im- 
portance than  the  former.  It  is  therefore, 
needful  to  find  out  the  beft  difpofition  in  which 
it  can  be  put  for  fighting  in  line,  •  and  to 
lay  down  to  thefe  different  armed  troops  the 
method  to  fupport  and  aflifl  each  other  reci- 
procally. 

I  have  faid  above,  at  the  end  of  the  firft 
part  of  this  treatife,  and  I  believe  have  proved 
it,  that  the  order  in  which  our  battalions  at 
prefent  are  drawn  up,  is'bad,  and  contrary  to 
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all  good  principles.  Their  great  extent  ren- 
ders, it  difficult  for  them  to  move,  and  ex- 
tremely liable  to  floating,  diforder,  and  con- 
fufion.  Our  troops  having  then  frequently 
to  do  with  others,  vv^hofe  lire  is  very  formi- 
dable, to  make  ours  correfpondent  v^ith  theirs, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  fame 
method  as  foreigners.  Whether  this  is  a  right 
or  a  wrong  way,  I  Ihall  not  determine  here. 
It  is  fuflicient  to  fay,  that  we  intended  by  this 
means  to  have  our  fire  as  brills:  as  that  of  the 
enemy.  Therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  ac- 
cuftom  them  to  be  drawn  up  four  deep,  as  we 
ordinarily  do,  in  order  to  avoid  that  floatingy-2.nd, 
ilowaiefs  of  motion,  which  thin  and  extended 
corps  are  liable  to.  The  four  battalions  of 
•which  a  regiment  will  confill:,  will  each  be  at 
the  diftance  of  twenty  feet  from  one  another, 
and  the  diftance  between  each  regiment  will 
always  be  double.  Whatever  motion  a  bat- 
talion makes,  or  whatever  ground  it  meets 
w'ith,  nay,  let  any  accident  whatfoever  happen 
to  it,  all  this,  by  means  of  tbefe  intervals, 
will  have  little  or  no  influence  over  the  reft  of 
the  regiment  or  of  the  legion ;  and  as  the  in- 
tervals are  very  fmall,  they  will  ftill  draw  the 
fame  aftiftance  and  defence  from  each  other  : 
for -it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  battalions 
of  the  enemy  will  venture  to  break  themfelves 
to  get  between  two  battalions,  the  diftance 
being  too  fmall.  The  troop  of  horfe  will  be. 
divided  into  two,  eadi  divifion  confifting  of 
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twenty-four  grenadiers  in  two  ranks ;  one  of 
which  will  be  placed  at  the  diftance  of  fifcy 
paces  in  the  rear,  covering  the  interval  of  the 
two  battalions  on  the  right ;  the  other,  at  the 
|fame  diftance,  covering  that  of  the  two  bat- 
talions on  the  left ;  and  all  the  company  of 
foot-o'rcnadiers  covering;  the  interval  in  the 
centre  of  the  regiment.  This  difpoiition  will 
be  of  prodic^ious  advantage  in  an  engagement. 
The  legion  being  chiefly  a  body  of  infantry, 
vAW  commonly  be  drawn  tip  oppofite  to  the  in- 
fantry of  the  enemy.  It  will  be  more  ufeful, 
and  preferable  in  that  cafe,  that  the  grenadiers, 
who  are  choice  men,  experienced  and  of 
known  bravery,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  enemy,  who  fometimes  fire  before  the 
engagement  begins ;  and  as  they  would  not  be 
of  greater  ufe  than  the  common  battalion- 
men,  (the  horfe-grenadiers  would  be  of  lefs 
fervice),  if  they  were  drawn  up  in  the  line,  it 
is  for  that  reafon  propofed,  to  place  them  at 
fifty  paces  diftance,  in  the  rear  of  the  batta- 
lions. Another  advantage  that  will  arifefroni 
this  difpofition  is,  that  the  men  in  the  batta- 
lions feeing  behind  them,  and  within  their 
reach,  three  parties  of  their  comrades,  on 
Iwhofe  fteadlnefs  and  intrepidity  they  can  rely, 
'and  which  oftentimes  they  have  been  witnelTes 
'of,  will  be  fatisfied,  that  they  will  be  well  fup- 
iported ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  their 
I  retreat  is  fure ;  and  therefore  will  fight  with 
Imnch  greater  refoluiion.  They  Ukewifeknow, 
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that  thefe  grenadiers,  who  look  upon  the  le- 
gion as  their  native  country,  and  upon  them-, 
(elves  as  having  the  honour  of  it  to  keep  up, 
will  not  fufFer,  without  punifhment,  any  fol- 
dier  to  take  to  flight,  but  make  him  repent 
his  cowardice,  at  theexpenceof  hislife.  Thus, 
we  fliall  have  a  method  almoft  certain,  of 
keeping  the  men  up  in  their  ranks,  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  without  pofting  in  the  rear  of 
the  battalions  fuch  a  great  number  of  officers, 
who  commonly  are  of  no  fervice  ;  becaufe  they 
being  on  foot,  and  fewer  in  number  than  the 
deferters,  inftead  of  flopping  them,  are  them- 
felves  carried  away,  without  being  able  to 
withfland  their  impetuofity. 

By  this  method  of  retrenching  part  of  our 
officers,  "we  fhall,  notwithftanding  this  dimi- 
nution, follow  that  univerfally-received  maxim 
in  France,  viz.  That  the  valour  and  goodnefs 
of  our  infantry  depends  upon  the  great  num- 
ber of  officers  that  are  at  the  head  of  our  bat- 
talions, as  it  is  only  there  that  we  make  ufe 
of  them  ;  for,  in  our  detachments,  we  never] 
order  more  than  two  officers  to  fifty  men.  Ac- 
cording to  our  difpofition,  we  need  put  but 
few  in  the  rear  of  the  legion,  and  at  leaft  asj 
great  a  number  in  the  front-rank  as  we  do  at 
prefenr.  As  for  the  light-armed  men,  I  fup* 
pofe  that  they  will  have  proper  arms,  and  be 
thoroughly  exercifed  to  fire  well,  and  to  load 
brifl<ly.  When  the  legion  is  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  .they  will  pofl  themfelves  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  or  two  hundred  paces  in  the  front,  in 
hedges,  houfes,  thickets,  and  in  all  other  places 
that  fhall  be  found  proper  to  poll  them  in,  fo 
as  to  be  within  reach  of  firing  on  the  enemy. 
It  will  be  impoffibie  for  battalions  that  areex- 
pofed  to  their  fire,  to  ftand  it  long  without  be- 
ing prodigioufly  incommoded  ;  and  in  that 
cafe,  they  have  no  other  courfe  to  take,  than 
to  retire  or  advance;  for  Ihould  they  fend  any 
party  of  horfe  to  diilodge  them,  they  muft  en- 
counter a  thovver  of  mull^et-balls  from  them 
and  the  legion,  which  will  force  them  to  fall 
back  upon  their  own  infantry  with  precipita- 
tion. If  the  enemy  retires,  the  light-armed 
men  immediately  advance  upon  them. 

Thus  the  enemy  will  be  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous fituation,  the  event  of  which  the 
circumflances  of  time  and  place  muft  decide. 
Their  only  means  to  get  rid  of  the  light- 
armed  men,  will,  on  the  contrary,  be,  to 
march  up  to  them,  provided  the  artillery  doth 
little  execution,  and  the  fire  of  the  battalions 
do  not  carry  fo  far,  nor  fo  juft  as  theirs. 
They  will  in  that  cafe  receive,  upon  their 
march,  an  incredible  fire  from  the  light-armed 
men ;  which  they  will  continue,  retreating  at 
the  fame  time,  and  rallying  in  the  rear,  or  in 
the  intervals  of  the  battalions.  Hereupon  the 
battle  begins ;  and  if  the  legion  is  forced  to 
give  way,  its  retreat  is  covered  by  the  foot 
and  horfe  grenadiers ;  who,  fhould  the  enemy 
be  difordered  by  the  charge,  (which  very  often 
S  f  happens 
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happens  in  Itich  cafes),  may  alter  the  face  of 
affairs  in  a  momenr,  and  gain  a  completer  vic- 
tory. For  it  is  impofTible,  that  a  body  of 
men  that  are  a  little  in  diibrder,  and  find 
themfelves  attacked  by  an  excellent  cavalry 
and  good  infantry,  can  rally  fo  quickly  as  to 
withfland  the  fliock.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
this  reafon  obliges  the  enemy  not  to  difperfe, 
and  to  advance  gently;  by  which  means  the  in- 
fantry of  the  legion  can  rally  with  greater  fa- 
cility. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  legion  overturns 
the  enemy's  infantry,  the  light-armed  men, 
and  the  foot  and  horfe  grenadiers,  advance  im*- 
mediately  through  the  intervals,  and  it  mud 
be  irreparably  loft  :  the  defeat  is  total,  with- 
out there  being  any  neceflity  for  the  legion 
to  change  the  leaft  thing  in  its  order  of  battle, 
or  of  putting  itfelf  in  anydiforder  whatever. 

There  is  likewife  no  doubt,  but  that,  by 
means  of  the  light-armed  men  being  pofted  in 
the  front,  the  whole  army  may  march  and 
move  quietly  behind  them,  without  the  ene- 
my being  able  to  difcover  its  motions  :  for 
the  continual  and  well-adapted  lire  they  will 
be  accuftomed  to  make,  will  certainly  keep  off 
the  moft  prying,  let  them  be  ever  fo  bold  ; 
and  the  foldiers  being  taken  up  with  obferving 
them  making  their  manmrores  and  firing,' 
will  not  be  able  to  diftinguiili  the  proceedings 
nor  pofition  of  the  enemy,  and  on  that  ac- 
count 
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count  be  the  more  quiet   and  fteady  in  their 
ranks. 

The  legion  thus  difpofed,  will  have  ftill  great- 
er advantages,  which  the  legionary  general 
will  know  how  to  make  proper  ufe  of,  accor- 
ding as  occafion  lliall  require,  and  which  would 
be  too  tedious  to  relate  here.  What  I  have 
been  faying  fufficiently  determines  the  order 
in  which  it  fhould  form,  march,  niake  ma- 
namvrcs,  and  fight. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  are  certain 
principles  for  drawing  up  a  body  of  men  in 
order  of  battle,  and  putting  them  in  the  mod 
advantageous  order  for  the  ufe  they  are  de- 
iigned,  and  that  it  is  necelTary  they  Ihould  ne- 
ver be  departed  from. 

In  the  firft  place.  Great  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  that  the  commanding  officer  of  each 
corps  or  body  of  men,  be  eafily  feen  and 
heard,  and  that  he  may  be  able  to  obferve 
the  fmallefl  motions  the  officers  and  foldiers 
make  that  are  under  his  command. 

Secondly,  That  the  fubaltern  officers  be  e- 
qually  dillributed  every  where,  and  that  there 
always  be  fome  of  them  in  every  place  where 
they  can  be  ufeful,  in  all  motions  or  evolu- 
tions that  the  corps  performs. 

Thirdly,  That  thofe  men  that  mefs  and  in- 
camp  together,  be  drawn  up  together  in  ac- 
tion ;  becaufe,  being  thereby  more  intimate, 
and  more  clofely  connected  with  one  another, 
there  will  be  a  greater  inducement  for  them 
S  f  2  to 
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to  fupport  and  aflift  each  other  reciprocally. 
Befides,  they  will  be  more  afraid  of  incurring 
the  reproaches  and  flurs  that  would  always  be 
againit  them,  fnoiiid  they  behave  improperly. 

Fourthly,  That  all  the  foldiers  be  drawn  up 
jn  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  readily  to 
know  again  their  rank  and  hie,  on  purpofe 
that  they  may,  with  more  expedition,  be  form- 
ed again  in  order  of  battle,  in  cafe  any  ac- 
cident fhoLild  caufe  a  diforder. 

In  the  fifth  place,  That  they  be  within  a 
proper  diftance,  fo  as  to  be  always  under  the 
eye  of  the  reipedive  commanding  officers;  be- 
caufe  they  muft  have  a  greater  confidence  in 
them,  as  their  good  or  bad  qualifications  are 
more  known  to  them,  than  the  others ;  and 
as  their  a<Slions  will  be  by  them  more  feverely 
puniflied,  or  more  certainly  rewarded. 

In  the  fixth  place.  That  each  body  of  men 
be  divided  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  its  divifions 
fo  diflindlly  marked,  that  it  may  be  eafy  for 
the  firft  officer,  that  fliall  have  a  right  to 
command  the  corps,  to  know  them,  to  dif- 
tinguifli  them,  and  put  them  into  motion. 

In  the  feventh  place.  The  bed  and  moft  expe- 
rienced foldiers  mud  bepofted  in  the  moil  dan- 
gerous places,  as  in  the  front-ranks  and  flanks, 
which  commonly  are  the  leafl  covered,  and 
more  expofed  than  the  refl  of  the  battahon, 
ond  are  oftentimes  the  firft  that  are  unfteady 


and  that  begin  the  diforder. 


In 
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In  jhort,  That  the  order  in  which  a  body 
jof  men  is  drawn  up,  mull  be  fixed,  and  as 
little  altered  as  poffible,  in  order  that  every 
body  may  be  the  better  inftrudted  in  the  dif- 
ferent motions  they  have  to  make  according 
10  the  different  circumftanccs.  In  confequence 
of  all  thefe  principles,  I  give  here  the  order 
in  which  it  is  propofed  a  legion  is  to  be  drawn 
up. 

The  cullom  of  calling  troops,  be  they  le- 
gions, regiments,  or  companies,  after  the  names 
of  provinces,  or  commanding  officers,  ought 
to  be  abolilhed,  it  being  fubje(5t  to  change ; 
whereby,  after  a  certain  time,  it  can  no  more 
be  difcovered  in  hiftory,  which  were  the 
troops  that  fignalized  themfelves  by  memo- 
rable adlions,  and  thus  there  will  be  one  mo- 
tive lefs  for  emulation.  It  is  more  fmiple  and 
convenient  to  name  the  legions,  regiments, 
Ibattalions,  and  even  the  companies,  by  the 
frfty  the  fecond,  the  third,  <^c.  and  I  fhall 
henceforth  only  make  ufe  of  thefe  terms. 

The  thirtieth  legion  will,  in  time  to  come, 
be  as  much  known  in  hiftory  as  the  firft  ;  and 
we  fhall  eafily  call  to  mind  its  actions,  as  foon 
as  we  fee  or  hear  it  named.  It  muft  be  allow- 
ed, that  there  is  fomething  noble  and  more 
grand  in  this  fmiplicity,  than  in  the  cuftom 
now  prevailing,  of  ufing  particular  names. 

The  fir  ft  regiment  of  the  legion  will  take 
poft  on  the  right,  the  fecond  on  the  left,  the 
third  on  the  ri2;ht,  and  the  fourth  on  the 

kfr. 
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lefr,  as  the  fame  is  now  pradiifed  in  poiling 
regiments  in  brigades.  The  battahons  of  the 
fame  regiment  will  take  rank  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  among  themfelves,  the  companies  of  the 
fame  battalion  likewife  fo,  and  the  fquads  of 
the  fame  company  in  like  manner ;  by  which 
means  one  may  at  the  firft  view  know  where 
the  third  fquad  of  the  firfl  company  of  the 
fecond  battalion  of  the  fourth  regiment  is 
polled,  and  fo  for  the  reft.  This  is  much 
more  eafy  to  be  recollevfted  than  particular 
names,  which  may  have  a  likenefs  to  one 
another,  or  are  difficult  to  be  remembered,  far 
lefs  pronounced  ;  and  it  is  likewife  infinitely 
more  commodious  for  him  that  commands, 
as  well  as  the  foldier. 

Vv'henever  a  legion  is  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  the  legionary  general  (the  general  of 
the  legion)  and  the  major  poft  themfelves  ad- 
vanced fartheft  in  front,  before  the  interval  of 
the  centre;  the  colonel  advanced  before  the  in- 
terval of  the  two  battalions  on  the  right  of  his 
regiment,  and  the  adjutant  near  him  ;  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel advanced  before  the  interval  of 
the  two  battalions  on  the  left,  and  the  fubadju- 
tant  near  him.  If  they  are  the  regiments  on 
the  left,  the  colonel  will  be  on  the  lefr,  and  the 
lieutenant-colonel  on  the  right.  The  com- 
mandant of  the  battalion  takes  his  poft  ad- 
vanced before  the  centre  of  his  battalion  ;  the 
captain  of  every  company  on  the  right  or  left 
of  the  front-rank  of  his  company,  according 

as 
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|as  it  is  polled  on  the  right  or  left ;  the  lieu- 
renant  on  the  other  fide  of  the  captain,  on 
i:he  left  of  the  rear-rank  of  the  company ;  ex- 
cepting the  lieutenant  of  the  fourth  compa- 
ny, who  pofls  himfelf  on  the  right  of  the  fe- 
cond  rank,  and  the  colours  will  be  his  file- 
ileader.  The  lieutenant  may  thus,  in  cafe  of 
heed,  take  them  or  defend  them.  The  firft 
ferjeants  of  the  two  firft  companies  will  be  on 
the  riffht  or  left  of  the  rear-rank  behind  their 

CD 

captains,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  receive 
[heir  orders,  or  fee  them  executed.  The  two 
others  will  be  on  the  left  or  right  of  the  third 
rank  of  their  company  before  their  lieutenant, 
pr  the  fame  reafon  as  the  two  firfl ;  the  firll 
jferjeants  of  the  two  other  companies  will  be 
Ion  the  rio-ht  or  left  of  the  fecond  rank  of 
their  companies  behind  their  captain  ;  which 
will  make  a  file  of  officers  and  ferjeants  be- 
tween the  firfl,  third,  fecond,  and  fourth  com- 
panies, as  may  be  feen  by  the  plan  hereunto 
'annexed. 

The  laft  ferjeant  of  the  fourth  "compa- 
iny  will  be  placed  on  the  right  of  the  third 
irank  of  his  company,  behind  his  lieutenant ; 
|the  fecond  ferjeant  of  the  third  company  be- 
jhind  him  in  the  rear-rank,  and  the  lieutenant 
Jbehind  him,  out  of  the  ranks.  By  this  means, 
lin  cafe  the  battalion  is  obliged  to  march-by  the 
I  rear,  there  will  be  an  officer  advanced  before 
jthe  centre,  two  others  in  the  front-rank,  and 
ferjeants  on  the  flanks,  for  conducting  them. 

For 
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For  the  particular  difpofition  of  the  fquads, 
the  corporals  will  all  be  in  the  front-rank,  and 
the  lance-corporals  in  the  rear-rank.  The  ten 
private  foldiers  will  be  thus  divided  ;  the  two 
firft  in  the  fecond  and  third  rank,  the  two 
following  in  the  front-rank,  the  two  next  in 
the  rear-rank,  the  two  after  them  in  the  fe- 
cond, and  the  laft  two  in  the  third  rank. 

This  is  a  detail  of  the  whole  order  in  which 
a  legion  is  to  be  drawn  up.  I  take  it  to  be 
founded  on  principles  which  ought  to  deter- 
mine and  fix  it.  There  will  always  be  a  pi- 
quet ordered  by  each  regiment,  but  the  offi- 
cers and  private  men  will  join  their  compa- 
nies till  they  are  called  upon  for  that  duty ; 
for,  in  cafe  there  fliould  be  neceflity  for  a  bo- 
dy of  fifty  men  to  march  without  lofs  of  time, 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  it  would  be  for  fome  ex- 
pedition, on  which  the  light-armed  men  or 
foot-grenadiers  mio;ht  be  fent.  There  is  al- 
ways  plenty  of  time,  unlefs  there  be  a  very 
urgent^necefTity,  to  order  the  piquet  from  the 
ranks.  As  for  the  foot-grenadiers,  they  will 
be  drawn  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bat- 
talion-men are,  and  the  horfe-grenadiers  will 
be  in  two  ranks:  for,  as  they  will  feldom  have 
to  withftand  the  cavalry,  but  are  defigned  to 
fall  upon  the  infantry  on  its  giving  way,  they 
will  throw  themfelves  more  readily  among 
them,  and  get  fooner  round  them,  by  being 
in  two  ranks,  than  if  they  were  in  three  or 
more.  The  captain  and  the  quartermafler  place 

themfelves 
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thenifelves  at  the  head  of  that  half  of  the 
I  troop  that  is  on  the  right,  and  the  lieutenant 
iat  that  of  the  other  half  on  the  left.  The 
I  drums  will  be  placed  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
;  battalions,  two  on  each  flank. 
'  I  fliall  not  fpeak  here  of  the  marches,  re- 
views, parades,  nor  evolutions.  I  will  only  men- 
ition,  that  it  appears  eflential  to  me,  in  every 
Iparticular,  and  at  all  times,  to  keep  to  the  fame 
order  in  which  the  troops  are  to  fight ;  firft, 
becaufe  the  changing  of  it  is  of  no  manner  of 
fervice  ;  fecondly,  it  is  much  more  eafy,  chief- 
ly for  young  officers  or  new-raifed  foldiers,  to 
know  again  their  places  in  cafe  of  diforder, 
or  on  rallying,  it  they  are  never  ufed  to  any 
other  but  them.  Befides,  it  is  dangerous  to 
ifhew  them  any  thing  that  is  ufelefs  in  war, 
ibecaufe  after  a  long  peace  they  know  nothing 
|but  that,  and  will  make  a  pra(n:ice  of  it. 
iHence  it  is  that  we  have  fuch  a  great  number 
'of  corps  that  are  good  for  little  elfe  but  re- 
views and  parades;  and  which  neverthelefs  are 
made  ufe  of  in  the  day  of  action. 

As  for  the  front  of  the  camp,  its  extent  is 
fixed  by  the  ground  a  legion,  formed  in  order 
of  battle,  takes  up.  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
only  rule  which  ought  to  be  followed,  in 
marking  out  the  particular  camp  of  a  body  of 
men,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  they 
may  be  attacked  there,  and  have  occafion  to 
form  and  fight  at  the  head  of  their  camp,  and 
therefore  that  it  v/ould  be  dangerous  for  them, 
T  t  lliould 
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fhould  they  be  either  too  much  crouded,  or 
too  much  extended  on  their  ground.  It  is  on 
this  account  very  eiTential,  to  have  regard  to 
the  decreafe  of  the  troops  in  a  campaign,  m 
order  to  contrad:  their  camp  ;  which  may  be 
done  by  making  the  double  llreets  narrower, 
when  their  depth  is^well  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  fiont.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
not  fufHcient  attention  paid  to  this  article;. 
and  I  caRnot  well  underftand,  for  what  rea- ; 
fon  one  hundred  and  ten  paces  are  commonlyj 
allowed  for  the  front  of  the  camp  of  a  barta-' 
Jton,  including  therein  iis  interval.  The 
ground  a  iingle  man  takes  up  in  order  of 
battle,  is  uilially  about  two  feet  ;  and  ais 
our  propofed  battalions  have  fifty-three  mea 
in  front,  each  ought  to  have  an  extent  of  one; 
hundred  and  fix  feet,  every  fmall  interval 
twenty  feet,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  and 
every  greac  one  forty  \  which  will  make  one 
thoufand  iiy^  hundred  and  ninety-fix  feet  for 
the  fixteen  battalions,  two  hundred  and  forty 
for  the  twelve  fmall  intervals,  one  hundred 
and  fixty  for  the  four  great  ones,  including 
that  on  the  left  of  the  legion  ;  in  all,  two 
thoufand  and  ninety-fix  feet  for  the  whole 
fpace,  computing  from  the  right  of  the  legion 
to  the  right  of  the  next  that  joins  it ;  which 
ought  to  be  the  extent  of  the  front  of  its 
camp.  As  the  regiments  are  entirely  alike,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  camp  of  a 
fingle  one.     The  comi:)anv  of  the  t>;renadiers 

will 
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v/ill  incamp  alone  on  the  right  of  the  regiment, 
r.s  is  now  practiied  ;  the  company  of  light- 
armed  men  will  incamp  in  the  fame  manner 
jon  the  left,  the  frft  battalion  on  the  right, 
ithe  fccond  on  the  left  ;  and  the  companies 
Iwill  all  incamp,  juil  as  they  are  placed  in  the 
order  of  battle  ;  obferving  likewife,  that,  in 
the  regiments  and  battalions  on  the  left,  the 
left  will  always  be  the  pofh  of  honour.  The 
companies  of  battalion-men  will  incamp  two 
and  two,  with  the  rear  of  their  tents  towards 
each  other;  which,  with  the  detached  com- 
panies of  grenadiers  and  light-armed  men,  will 
form  nine  double  ftreets  ;  each  of  which  will 
be  thirty-fix  feet  wide,  and  fix  feet  more  to 
the  flreet  in  the  centre :  feven  feet  will  be 
allowed  for  the  pitching  of  the  tents  of  each 
detached  company,  and  fixty  feet  for  the 
great  interval  ;  which  makes. 

Feet. 
For  nine  double  ftreets,  -  -         330 

For  eight  fpaces  of  ground  for  pitching 
the  tents  of  fixteen  companies,  in- 
camping  two  and  two,  with  their 
rears  or  boots  towards  each  other,  120 

For  the  two  detached  companies,  in- 
camping  with    the  boots   of  their 
tents  facing  each  other,         -         -         14 
For  the  great  interval,         -        ^        ~      So 


Total  of  a  regiment,         —     524 

And  of  a  legion,       -         -     2096 
T  t  2  which 
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which  is  precifely  the  ground  it  takes  up  in 
order  of  battle. 

The  company  of  horfe-grenadiers  will  in- 
camp,  and  form  one  double  flreet,  ten  paces 
behind  the  kitchens  in  the  rear  of  the  centre 
of  the  regiment :  it  will  be  forty-two  feet 
wide,  from  one  horfe  to  the  other,  and  twen- 
ty-five paces  deep  ;  by  means  of  which  they 
will  be  able  to  form,  in  the  rear  of  the  centre 
of  the  regiment,  when  they  take  their  arms. 
The  kitchens  will  be  next  to  thofe  of  the  fol- 
diers ;  the  officers  tents  in  the  rear  and  afide  ; 
the  bells  of  arms  and  the  colours  will  be 
placed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

By  this  difpofition,  a  legion  will  take  up, 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  two  thoufand  and 
ninety-fix  feet ;  and  fix  battalions,  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  and  feventy  feet  each,  and 
fixty  for  their  interval,  as  is  given  them  at 
prefent,  will  occupy  but  one  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  though  they  are 
more  numerous  in  ferjeants,  grenadiers,  foldiers, 
and  drums,  by  two  hundred  and  forty  men. 

If  there  is  a  neceffity  to  outflank  the  ene- 
niy's  battalions,  the  intervals  are  only  to  be  en- 
larged *,  which  is  a  manoeuvre  great  battalions 
cannot  make  in  prefence  of  the  enemy  :  the 
troops  of  horfe  may  alfo  be  detached  to  ha- 
rafs  the  enemy  on  their  flanks  ;  which  is  im- 
pofTible  to  be  done  with  the  infantry  on  the 
footing  it  is  at  prefent, 

*  See  plate  13.  fig.  41. 

Laftly. 
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Laftly,    great  advantages   may  be  drawn 
from  thefe  manmivres^  and  fcveral  others. 


PART        IV. 

Of  the  formation  and  expencc  of  the 
Legions. 

T  Said,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  part 
•*•  of  this  treatife,  that  it  is  necelTary  to  look 
out  for  eafy  and  ready  methods,  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  that' will  at  the 
fame  time  have  the  efFed:  required. 

I  think  I  have  proved,  that  the  legion 
has  thefe  qualities.  It  remains  for  me,  to 
ihevv  the  facility  and  quicknefs  with  which 
it  may  be  formed,  and  that  the  changing  our 
regiments  into  legions  may  be  eafily  executed, 
during  the  fliort  interval  between  the  end  of 
this  campaign  and  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
What  will  be  flill  more  furprifmg,  is,  that  the 
King  will  fave  confiderably  in  the  expence  his 
French  infantry  cofh  him. 

As  it  is  to-be  fuppofed,  that  the  King,  in 
the  prefent  circum (lances,  will  increafe  his  ar- 
my rather  than  lelFen  it ;  I  fliall  give  a  plan 
of  the  change  that  is  to  be  made  of  our  hun- 
dred and  fixty-two  battalions  into  thirty  le- 
gions ;  which  very  nearly  makes  out  the  fame 

quantity 
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quantity  of  infantry,  and  an  augmentation 
almofl  equivalent  to  the  number  of  horfe-gre- 
nadiers. 

It  fecras  to  me,  that  the  clearell:  way  of  re- 
prefenting  to  one's  felf  the  plan,  will  be,  by 
drawing  up  a  flate  of  ail  the  different  com- 
juiflions  and  ranks  that  will  be  in  the  legions, 
and  of  fuch  as  now  fubfift  in  our  reoiments. 
By  this  means,  it  will  be  feen  at  firil  fight, 
how  great  the  number  of  favours  is,  which  the 
King,  by  this  newdifpolition,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  difpofe  of,  and  how  many  men, 
what  kind  and  rank,  the  augmentation  will 
confifl  of. 

It  will  be  feen,  by  the  annexed  plan,  that 
our  hundred  and  lixty-two  battalions,  making 
out  in  all  but  110,970,  and  the  thirty  legions 
being  116,190  men  ftrong,  by  augmenting 
our  companies  of  battalion-men  two  men  each, 
our  regiments  would  have  the  number  for  form- 
ing  our  legions,  wanting  only  thirty-fix  men  ; 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  fufficient  and 
equivalent.  As  for  the  officers,  though  it 
feems  that  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  muft  be 
reduced,  this  reform  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
none  at  all,  becaufe  it  will  naturally  take  place, 
by  not  filling  up  the  vacant  commiffionsatthe 
end  of  the  campaign.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  captains  will  be  promoted  to 
higher  ranks,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty-feven 
lieutenants  appointed  to  vacant  companies ; 
by  which  means,  about  the  tenth  part  of  the 

officers 
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officers  that  are  now  in  the  King's,  fervice  will 
advance  one  flep. 

There  are  required,  for  making  up  each  le- 
gion (fuppofmg  an  augmentation  was  made  of 
two  men  per  company)  five  battalions  and  two 
iifths  of  another,  which  may  be  eftimated  at 
fix  companies  *,  eighteen  battalion-men,  and 
eighteen  grenadiers.  The  lad  legion  will  re- 
cruit thirty-fix  men  more  than  the  other,  to 
make  up  the  complement.  If,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  King  (liould  approve  and  order  this 
project  to  be  put  in  execution,  it  would  be 
eafy,  and  very  neceffary,  to  give  in,  before  the 
month  of  December,  a  circumflantial  plan  of 
the  meafures  that  ought  to  be  taken  for  this 
difpoiition,  and  which  ought  to  be  relative  to 
the  actual  pofition  of  the  troops  on  the  fron- 
tiers ;  infomuch  that  every  thing  may  be  con- 
certed and  difpofed  for  the  filling  up  of  all 
thefe  commifTions  before  the  ifl  of  December, 
the  ordinances  be  given  out  during  the  firft  fif- 
teen days  of  that  month,  and  the  whole  change 
be  executed  on  the  ill  of  January  1745.  If 
it  fliould  pleafe  the  King  to  make  a  more  con- 
fiderable  augmentation  in  the  troops,  this 
would  not  be  any  more  difficult  to  be  brought 
about.  They  muft  begin,  by  caufing  the  cap- 
tains of  the  battalions  recruit  the  number  of 
men  which  fhould  be  neceffary  to  augment  the 

*  In  1744,  the  battalions  confifted  of  17  companies,  'viz. 
16  companies  of  fufileers,  at  40  men  eich^^and  one  company 
of  grenadiers  at  4J. 

infantry ; 
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infantry ;  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  the 
legions  could  be  formed  in  the  manner  as  has 
been  before  mentioned. 

Concerning  the  expence,  as  it  is  requifitc 
to  compare  that  which  the  legions  will  come 
to,  with  that  which  the  regiments  at  prefent 
coil ;  I  find  the  treating  of  this  article  much 
more  difficult  than  any  other ;  becaufe  there 
is  nothing  fo  obfcure,  nor  fo  perplexing, 
the  diftribution  of  the  military  finances  in 
France ;  infomuch  that  many  regiments  have 
been  oblip-ed  to  take  Ikilful  clerks  out  of  offi- 
ces,  making  them  their  adjutants,  in  order  to 
difentangle  their  affairs  and  accounts  :  And  as 
for  the  general  adfninijlration,  there  is  not  one 
clerk  in  the  war-office,  that  is  charged  with 
this  branch,  let  him  be  ever  fo  underftanding, 
experienced,  and  capable,  who  doth  not  him- 
felf  acknowledge,  that  he  is  every  moment 
put  to  a  fland  by  new  difficulties,  and  that  it 
is  almoft  impofhble  the  prefent  fervice  can  be 
without  fuch  perplexities.  By  this  new  regu- 
lation, matters  will  become  infinitely  more 
clear  and  better  fettled,  the  adminiftration  and 
diftribution  of  the  finances  be  fimple  and  eafy, 
and  remain  fuch,  equally  in  time  of  peace  or 
war. 

I  have,  in  fpeaking  of  the  officers,  given 
thofe  reafons  that  engaged  me  for  allowing 
them  a  larger  pay  than  they  enjoy  at  prefent : 
it  is  from  the  fame  motive,  that  I  propofe  to 
augment  confiderably  the  pay  of  the  furgeon, 

who 
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who  is  to  have  a  mate  under  him,  and  like- 
wife  that  of  the  chaplain :  it  is  alfo  on  that 
account,  that  I  propofe  an  allowance  to  be 
made  to  the  drum-major,  and  another  to  the 
drum  of  every  company,  out  of  the  King's 
pocket,  to  the  end,  that  every  captain  being 
thus  no  more  obliged  to  every  idle  expence, 
may  enjoy  his  whole  pay ;  which,  as  the  cafe 
now  flands,  is  confiderably  diminifhed  in  cer- 


tarn  regiments. 


It  is  likewife  propofed  to  reduce  the  pro- 
vofts  and  quartermafters ;  thefe  employments 
being  never  filled  up,  and  abfoluteiy  ufelels 
to  us. 

I  have  joined  a  table  of  the  pay  of  a  legion 
in  time  of  peace.  I  have  mentioned  nothing, 
in  its  detail,  of  the  expence  for  horfes  for  the 
horfe-grenadiers ;  becaufe  the  price  varies  ex- 
tremely according  to  the  time  and  places ;  and 
as  I  fpeak  in  this  detail  of  the  expence  of  a 
like  body  of  dragoons,  this  article  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  calculation  I  am  going  to  make* 

The  ninety-feven  regiments,  or  1 62  batta- 
lions, are  paid  as  follows. 


u  n  ScvOl 
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Livres. 
Seven  regiments,  of  four  battalions  each,  cofl  5,510,010 

Ninety  battalions,  commanded  by  colonels,  cofl  11,448,720 

Forty-four  battalions,  that  have  no  colonels,  cofl  5?  4  5  7>  78  4 

Tliirty-three  provofls  places  cofl        -  .  .  46,728 

Eight  regiments  of  dragoons  cofl        -         -        -       1,592,680 

21,835,922 
Befides,  there  are  a  great  many  penfions  afHxed  to 
foot-regiments,  of  which  I  could  not  learn  the  cx- 
a6l  fum  ;  alfo  a  great  number  of  routes  for  the  re- 
cruits of  the  dragoons,  which,  if  tins  regulation 
takes  place,  will  ceafe  ;  I  Ihall  eftimate  thefe  at  164,078 

22,000,000 
Front  which  dedu6l  the  expcnce  of  a  legion,  accor- 
ding to  the  former  calculation,         -         -       -      19,546,040 

Balance,        -        -         -       2,655,960 

Thus,  when  we  have  compared  the  total 
expence  of  iiinety-feven  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  eight  regiments  of  dragoons  for  one  year, 
and  the  charge  of  the  legion  for  the  fame 
time,  there  is  a  balance  or  faving  on  the  fide 
of  the  legion  of  2,653,960  livres. 

But  as  no  pay  will  be  allowed  to  officers, 
during  the  time  of  their  abfence,  unlefs  it  be 
to  captains  and  lieutenants  that  are  a-recruit- 
ing,  and  others  in  extraordinary  cafes  ;  fup- 
poling  that  all  the  colonels  fcrve  two  months 
per  anmmy  this  will  fave  360,000  livres.  And 
I  believe  I  fhall  not  carry  my  caculation  too 
far  in  edimating  this  article  at  Liv.  746,040 
Which  joined  to  the  above  differ- 
ence of    -       -       -       -       -       2,653,960 

Will  make  a  faving  of    -       -        3,400,003 

The 
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The  ninety-feven  regiments  of  infantry  and 
eight  of  dragoons,  make  in  all  116,970  men 
of  infantry  ;  and  by  this  calculation  the  thirty 
legions,  by  retrenching  from  the  above  num- 
ber, 120  qiiartermaders  of  horfe-grenadiers, 
that  are  not  reckoned  in  the  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, make  in  all  116,070  men.  By  this 
calculation  the  thirty  legions  will  have  nine 
hundred  men  lefs  than  the  regiments  whofe 
expence  I  have  been  computing.  Thus  I  fliall 
!  eftimate  the  expence  for  the  nine  hundred  men 
on  the  legionary  footing  at  Liv.  150,000 
Remains  for  the  whole  difference     3,050,000 

which  faving  makes  out  more  than  the  feventh 
I  part  of  all  the  expence  of  the  troops  in  que- 
flion,  notwithftanding  that  there  are  large 
appointments,  and  their  pay  in  general  conii- 
derably  augmented. 

As  for  the  pay  in  war,  the  calculating  it 
for  a  legion  will  be  very  eafy  and  plain.  It 
is  propofed  to  allow  it  the  fame  pay  in  winter 
as  in  fummer,  and  that,  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary every  year,  all  the  legions  that  have 
j  made  the  preceding  campaign,  that  is  to  fay, 
!  the  flaif,  eiifigns,  furgeons,  and  chaplains,  the 
lieutenants  of  the  foot-f^renadiers,  battalion- 
men,  and  light-armed  men,  fhall  receive  four 
months  pay,  to  ferve  them  inftead  of  camp- 
equipage  and  utenfiis. 

Uu  z  The 
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Livres. 
The  captains  of  horfe-grenadiers  will  have  4000 
Their  lieutenant  -  -  -  »  ^00 
The  quarterniafter  -         -  -        200 

The  captain  of  foot^grenadiers      -      -     600 
The  captain  of  the  light-armed  men     -     600 
The  captains  of  the  battalion-men  for  re- 
cruiting, camp-equipage,  and  utenfils   1000 

The  forage  during  the  winter  will  be  fur- 

nifhed  on  the  following  footing  : 

Rations. 

To  a  general         -          -          -  -         16 

a  major             -             -         ^  -      10 

an  adjutant         -         -         -  -         5 

a  fubadjutant             -          -  -           3 

a  colonel         -        -             -  -        10 

a  lieutenant-colonel         -         -  _       8 

the  commandant  of  a  battalion  -     -     6 

an  enfign          -          -          -  -         2 

a  furgeon             -             -  -          2 

a  furgeon's  mate         -             -  _        i 

a  chaplain             -             ^  -         2 

To  a  captain  of  horfe-grenadiers     -  .  -  -     6 

a  lieutenant         -         -         -  -  4 

a  quartermafler          -           -  "  -  2 

a  grenadier         -         ^         -  -  i 

To  a  captain  of  foot-grenadiers,  batta- 
lion-men, or  light-armed  men    -   -   4 
a  lieutenant         -         -         -         _         2 

During 
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I     During  the  courfe  of  a  campaign,  the  grena- 
diers and  foldiers  will  have  bread  and  meat  on 
the  fame  footing  they  receive  it  now.     It  were 
I  to  be  wi(hed,  that  the  deductions  for  the  meat 
;  were  as  little  burdenfome  to  the  grenadiers  as 
I  to  the  foldiers.     As  for  the  officers,  they  will 
have  leave  to  take  the  fame  number  of  rations 
I  of  bread  as  the  King  gives  them  now,  in  pay- 
ing for  them  as  the  foldiers  at  the  rate  of  two 
fols  per  ration,  the  deduction  whereof  will  be 
made  by  the  treafurer  of  the  army  from  their 
pay. 

It  is  ufelefs  to  make  a  general  calculation  of 
what  this  augmentation  will  amount  to  in  time 
of  war ;  becaufe  it  depends  on  the  number  of 
legions  employed  in  the  field.  It  is  on  this 
account,  and  becaufe  I  have  not  collecfled  all 
the  necelfary  materials,  nor  have  I  time  now  for 
fuch  a  tail^,  that  I  fliall  not  make  a  compari- 
fon  between  the  expence  of  the  legions  in  time 
of  war,  and  that  of  the  regiments :  but  it  is 
eafy  to  be  perceived,  that  the  faving  will  be 
much  more  confiderable  than  in  time  of  peace; 
becaufe  the  number  of  officers  is  leis,  the  bri- 
gades are  flronger,  there  are  no  field  or  ftaff 
officers  of  dragoons,  and  there  is  not  one 
double  commillion,  as  is  common  at  prefent. 
Such  are  the  majors  of  regiments ^  chiefs  of  bri- 
gades, and  particular  majors.  Colonel-brigadiers 
receive  alfo  pay  for  both  thefe  capacities ;  in 
fo  much  that  a  brigadier-colonel  of  infantry  has 

iix, 
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fix  and  twenty  rations  of  forage  a-day,  whilft 
a  manchal  dc  camp  has  but  twenty. 

Laftly,  It  is  evident,  that  the  expence  of  the 
legions  will  be  much  inferior,  and  much  clear- 
er than  that  of  the  regiments,  and  the  gene- 
ral adminiftration  of  the  funds  provided  for 
them,  much  more  plain  and  eafy. 

The  legions  will  befides  have  many  other 
advantages,  which  ufe  will  make  appear,  and 
which  their  very  circumflances  don't  allow  me 
at  prefent  fufficient  time  to  particularize.  It 
is  certain,  that  fuch  a  revolution  in  the  infan- 
try, the  very  moment  that  it  is  carried  into 
execution,  will  raife  again  a  fpirit  among  the 
officers,  make  them  apply  clofe  to  the  fervice, 
revive  their  emulation  and  ambition  ;  and  I 
dare  even  aflert,  that  the  effedts  of  it  will  be 
perceived  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  next 
campaign. 

LETTERS. 

MarJIoal  Saxe  to  the  Chevjicr  Folai'd. 

Camp  under  Courtra),  Augiift  1 1 .  1 744. 
T  Received,  my  dear  Chevalier,  the  letter 
-^  with  which  you  honoured  me  of  the  2d  of 
this  month.  The  marks  of  your  remem- 
brance flatter  me  infinitely,  and  I  fliould  think 
myfelf  happy  to  have  you  with  me  ;  but  you 
know,  my  dear  Chevalier,  thefe  things  do  not 
depend  on  us.     I  could  wifli,  if  it  were  pof- 

fible, 
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ifible,  to  have  in  my  army  many  officers  like 
[him  who  defended  the  cd/p?2e  of  MoHvolini, 
jand  afTure  you  I  fhould  efleem  them  much. 

The  enemies  intended  to  catch  me  here ; 
'but  having  learned  that  I  had  caufed  patch 
up  the  old  fortifications,  and  added  fome  pa- 
jliiades  to  the  body  of  the  place,  and  barriers 
jto  the  gates,  they  changed  their  mind.  They 
!have  cunningly  enough  taken  a  very  impru- 
ident  ftep,  marching  by  their  left,  between  ray 
jflank  and  the  river  Scheld.  I  was  informed  ac 
night,  and  marching  by  break  of  day  to  cut 
them  in  two,  I  got  intelligence  at  the  ftone- 
bridge,  at  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that 
they  had  all  paiTed  the  rivulet  by  fix,  having 
marched  the  whole  night.  They  are  gone  to 
incamp  on  the  plain  of  Cizoint.  I  have  pro- 
vided Lifle  with  every  neceffary  for  a  good  de- 
fence ;  and  I  have  continued  here,  fufp&5ting 
their  defign  to  be,  to  force  me  to  return  to 
our  own  territories,  and  not  live  upon  the 
produ(5t  of  theirs.  I  have  fent  M.  du  Cheyla 
with  twenty-three  fquadrons,  to  lie  under  Lifle, 
and  caufed  the  Count  d'Eftrees,  who  was  ac 
Maubeuge  with  eighteen  fquadrons,  advance 
under  Douay,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  hin- 
der their  fending  detachments  over  the  E- 
Icarpe  and  the  Deulle,  to  harafs  the  country. 
This  method  has  anfwered  hitherto  ;  none  of 
their  troops  have  pafTed  thefe  two  rivers, 
through  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  the  two 
corps. 

We 
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We  have  been  eight  days  in  thefe  poli- 
tions ;  how  it  will  end,  I  know  not.  They  dare 
not,  by  advancing  farther,  leave  me  between 
them  and  their  ovens,  which  are  at  Tournay. 
Mean  time  I  live  upon  their  country ;  which 
I  think  is  pretty  well  for  one  who  is  only  on 
the  defenfive. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Chevalier  ;  I  embrace  you 
with  all  my  heart.  Favour  me  fometimes 
with  your  letters. 

Le  Comte  de  Saxe. 


MarJJoal  Count  Saxe  to  Count  d^Argenfon, 

Paris,  Febmary  25.  1 750. 
A  Greeable  to  his  Majefty's  intentions,  which 
you  acquainted  me  with,  I  repaired  to 
the  Invalids,-   and  have  feen   there   the  dif- 
ferent   detachments    aflembled    to    perform 
their  exercife.     The  detachment  of  guards, 
w^hich    M.    de    Bombelles    has    dilciplined, 
inarches  the  bed,  and  goes  through  the  ex- 
ercife with  the    mod  grace.      The  exercife 
of  Count  Maillebois  pleafes  me  infinitely  :  he 
has  a  method  of  making  his  men  prime  their 
pieces,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  foon  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  ;    becaufe  a  moil  troublefome 
motion,  when  the  bayonets  are  fixed,  is  there- 
by avoided  ;  and   of  all  the  alterations  that 
may  be  made  in  the  exercife,  none  is  more 
proper  and  better  to  retrench,  than  the  an- 
cient 
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cient  method  of  priming,  in  order  to  fubfti- 
tute  this  in  its  place. 

The  exercile  which  the  Duke  de  Brogh'o 
has  introduced  in  his  detachment,  is  a  copy 
of  that  of  the  Prufiians.  Cartridge-boxes  and 
priming-horns  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  that 
detachment,  if  any  alteration  is  to  be  made  in 
this  infantry.  I  am  not  for  making  the  fwords 
be  wore  like  hangers ;  the  method  introduced 
bv  M.  deBombelles,  is  the  befl  and  leaft  trouble- 
fome  in  all  our  infantry. 

Alface  has  the  true  Pruflian  exercife.  It  is 
a  mi  (lake  to  believe,  that  Ihort  firelocks  are 
rcquifite  for  executing  it ;  ours  are  well  made, 
and  ferve  the  purpofe. 

The  exercife  of  Beauvoifis  is  very  fine,  and 
extremely  well  executed.  But  to  tell  you  thac 
it  is  the  bell,  would  be  taking  upon  me  the 
cecifion  of  a  very  important  queflion.  That 
branch,  which  too  indifferent  an  attention  is 
given  to  in  France,  has  for  many  years  em- 
rioved  the  thoughts  and  application  of  the 
n^oft  able  military  men  in  Europe.  It  can- 
rot  be  denied,  that  the  King  of  Pruflia's  fuc- 
ccfs  againfl  troops,  which,  for  thefe  fifty  years, 
have  always  been  at  war,  and  have  been  look- 
ed upon  as  good  troops,  cannot  be  afcribed  to 
any  other  thing,  than  that  application,  and  the 
excellency  of  their  difcipline  and  exercife. 

The  choice  of  exercife,  therefore,  is  not  at 
?.ll  a  matter  of  indifference.  They  have  in 
Pruflia  made  it  their  bufinefs  thofe  forty  years, 

X  X  '     with 
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with  an  uninterrupted  application  ;  and  the 
reigns  of  two  kings,  who  ahvays  beftowed  their 
greateft  attention  on  the  mihtary,  have  been 
entirely  taken  up  about  it,  with  the  affiftance 
of  their  generals,  whom  no  object  of  intereft 
or  pleafure  can  divert  from  the  duty  and  func- 
tions they  are  charged  with. 

The  different  motions  of  exercife,  which 
are  to  be  .performed  in  open  ranks  and  files, 
are  relative  to  the  manner  of  making  an  at- 
tack or  charge,  when  the  battalions  are  in 
clofe  ranks  and  files,  which  is  the  pofition  they 
ought  to  be  in  when  they  are  formed  for  en- 
gaging. At  their  exercifes  on  reviews  and 
parades,  the  officers  mufl  all  be  on  the  fronc 
of  the  battalion,  and  then  the  ranks  and  files  are 
open  ;  but  when  they  are  clofed  to  clofe  order, 
the  officers  muft  be  in  their  ranks,  and  only 
one  officer  before  the  battalion. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  letter  with  which 
you  have  honoured  me,  regards  the  queflion. 
Whether  the  officers  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
ranks,  or  on  the  front  of  the  battalion  ?  It  is 
certain,  that  we  always  lofe,  by  the  fire  of  our 
own  foldiers,  a  great  number  of  our  officers, 
in  cafe  they  are  on  the  front  of  the  battalion, 
efpecially  in  the  firfl  engagements  after  a  long 
peace.  In  the  fecond  place,  when  the  officers 
are  not  placed  in  the  ranks,  they  do  not  con- 
cern themfelves  fo  much  with  their  divifions  ; 
and  the  major,  or  thofe  that  command,  can- 
jfipt  diftinguiOi  the  divifions,   on  account  of 
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their  not  being  marked  out  by  the  fpontoons ; 
and  when  it  happens,  that,  by  their  moving; 
and  unevennefs  of  ground,  they  mix,  thole 
that  command  cannot  readily  perceive  where 
the  fault  lies ;  the  fubakern  officers  are  like- 
wife  not  mafters  of  their  men,  and  cannot  pre- 
vent their  firing  ;  which  is  a  point  of  the 
greatefl  confequence.  For  any  body  of  men 
that  fire  in  the  prefence  of  the  enemy,  is  un- 
done, in  cafe  that  which  is  oppofite'to  it  pre- 
ferves  its  fire ;  and  this  is  the  reafon,  why  thofe 
that  underfland  their  buiinefs  well,  make  the 
foldiers  carry  their  firelocks  fhouldered ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  more  eafy  to  prevent  their  firing, 
when  they  have  their  firelocks  on  their  ihoul- 
ders,  than  when  they  reft  them  on  their  left 
arms,  or  march  up  to  the  enemy  with  their 
arms  prefented  to  the  front,  which  is  a  more 
dangerous  manner  of  advancing.  This  is  like- 
wife  the  reafon,  why  the  officers  are  obliged 
lo  have  fpontoons  ;  for,  as  they  cannot  fire, 
they  prevent  the  foldiers  from  doing  it ;  where- 
as had  they  firelocks,  they  might  be  the  firft 
in  firing,  and  the  foldiers  would  imitate  them; 
becaufe  there  is  but  one  fmgle  iliot  required, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  enemy,  for  making  a 
battalion,  a  brigade,  a  line,  nay  a  whole  co- 
lumn, fire.  There  are  but  too  many  inftances 
I  could  alledge,  to  prove  this,  and  our  mili- 
tary men  cannot  deny  it.  My  duty  will  not 
allow  me  to  flatter,  in  a  matter  of  fo  great  im- 
portance as  this  is.  I  am  obliged  to  fay,  that 
X  X   2  our 
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our  infantry,  though  the  mofl:  valiant  in  Eu- 
rope, is  not  in  a  condition  to  fuftain  a  charge 
in  a  field,  where  infantry  of  lefs  valour,  but 
better  exercifed  and  difpofed  for  a  charge,  can 
come  up  with  it.  The  fuccefs  we  have  in 
battles  cannot  be  afcribed  but  to  mere  hazard, 
or  the  ability  of  our  generals,  in  reducing 
battles  to  certain  points,  or  attacks  of  pofls, 
where  the  Ible  valour  of  the  troops,  and  their 
refolute  firmnefs  commonly  carry  it,  if  the  ge- 
neral knows  to  make  his  difpofitions  accor- 
dingly, that  is  to  fay,  in  a  manner  to  be  able 
to  fupport  the  attacks.  But  this  is  a  thing 
which  cannot  always  be  done,  and  which  the 
general  of  the  enemy  can  prevent  you  from 
doing,  if  he  has  capacity,  and  knows  your 
faults  and  his  advantages.  What  I  advance 
here  can  be  made  good  by  proofs. 

At  the  battle  of  Hockftet,  twenty-two  bat- 
talions that  were  in  the  centre  threw  away 
their  fire,  and  were  difperfed  by  three  fqua- 
drons  of  the  enemy  that  pafied  the  morafs  in 
their  front.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy 
were  repulfed  by  the  troops  in  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  who  did  not  furrender,  till  after  their 
own  armies  had  retired  and  abandoned  them. 

Luzara  in  Italy  was  anaiEtion  where  the  ene- 
my were  retrenched. 

Ramillies,  a  battle  in  open  plain. 

Denain  v/as  an  attack  of  a  pofl. 

At  Malplaquet,  thofe  troops  that  were  in 
open  plain  gave  way  ;  thofe  that  were  ftrongly 
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pofled,  maintained  their  ground  for  a  long 
time,  and  made  the  allies  horfe  fuffer  confi- 


derably. 


Parma  was  an  afFaif  decided  by  the  attack 
of  the  enemy's  pods. 

Dettingen,  a  battle  in  open  plain. 

At  Fontenoy,  the  troops  that  were  in  the 
plain  gave  way ;  thofe  that  were  polled,  main- 
tained their  ground. 

Raucoux  was  an  attack  of  polls  only.  Tho' 
there  was  a  great  plain,  the  po(is  alone  were 
attacked. 

Lawfeld  was  a  battle  in  open  plain,  reduced 
to  the  attack  of  pods. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  defe6l  in  any  infantry, 
to  be  capable  of  a(i:l:ing  only  in  certain  difpo- 
fuions.  This  opinion  will  certainly  meet  with 
oj^pofition :  but  I  doubt  much,  if  we  have 
many  generals  fo  enterpriling  as  to  undertake 
to  march,  in  an  open  plain,  a  body  of  infantry 
ij  in  fight  of  a  numerous  cavalry,  and  to  flatter 
themfelves  that  they  could  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  ground  for  feveral  hours,  with  fif- 
teen or  twenty  battalions,  in  the  midil  of  an 
army,  as  the  Englifh  did  at  Fontenoy,  with- 
out either  throwing  away  their  fire,  or  even 
altering  their  countenance,  notwithftanding 
all  the  attacks  our  cavalry  could  make  upon 
them.  Thefe  are  things  we  have  all  feen  ; 
but  felf-lovc  forbids  the  mention  of  it,  becaufe 
we  well  know  our  incapacity  to  imitate  them. 

The 
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The  Romans,  differing  in  this  article  from 
all  the  other  nations  on  earth,  made  the  pro- 
feflion  of  arms  their  conftant  ftudy ;  and  as 
foon  as  they  perceived  methods  fuperior  to 
their  own,  they  renounced  them,  and  adopted 
the  others.  Hannibal  having  found  out  the 
defe<5ls  of  his  infantry,  formed  them  into  le- 
gions, arming  them,  and  making  them  engage 
after  the  manner  of  the  Romans;  and  victory, 
at  CanncE,  was  the  reward  of  his  prudence. 

As  to  my  choice  of  the  different  €xercifes 
of  the  feveral  detachments,  which  the  King 
has  done  me  the  honour  to  afl<:  my  opinion  of, 
I  mufl  own  I  prefer  that  of  Alface.  My  rea- 
fons  for  this  choice  can  hardly  be  contained  in 
a  letter,  and  a  memorial  on  this  fubject  would 
only  pave  the  way  to  a  kind  of  writing  which 
muil  be  tirefome  to  you,  and  which  I  ihould 
chufe  to  be  difpenfed  with. 
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SCHEME,  fliewing  the  pay  of  all  the 
different  ranks  in  a  legion,  with  the  total 
expence  for  one  year. 

Pay  per  annum  of  the  ftaff-officers  of  a  legion. 

il  general  of  the  legion,  .... 

I  major,         -  _         _        .  .         - 

4  colonels,  -  -         -  -  - 

4  lieutenant-colonels,  -  -  ... 

16  commandants  of  battalions,         -        -        .         . 
4  adjutants  ..... 

4  fubadjutants,  -  ... 

16  enfigns,  ...  -  . 

I  furgeon,  .... 

I  furgeon's  mate,  ... 

I  chaplain,  -  -  - 

I  drum-major,  -  -  -  - 


Sum, 
Pay  per  annum  of  a  troop  of  horfe  grenadiers. 


Livres. 

12,000 

6,000 

1 4,400 

12,000 

38,400 

7,200 

2,880 

-     5,760 

1,200 

600 

900 

240 

101,580 


1  captam, 

I  lieutenant, 

1  quartermafler, 

4  brigadiers, 

44  private  horfe-grenadiers, 

1  diTim, 

Stock-purfe  for  the  iroop. 

Remounting  fund. 


Sum, 


Livres. 

1,620 

720 

540 

5,148 

126 

735 
1,100 
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Total  expence  of  one  legion  per  annmn. 

Pay  of  the  flafF-officers,        -  ... 

of  4  troops  of  horfe-grenadiers, 

of  4  companies  of  foot-grenadiers, 

of  4  companies  of  light-armed  men, 

—  of  64  companies  of  battahon-men, 

pxpence  of  one  legion,  -  - 

^^ — — — of  30  legions,  ,  .  -        23,190,240 


Livres. 

101,580 
41,396 
39,792 
32,160 

558,080 

773,008 


Pay 


35 i  ^^^  annual  expence  of  a  Legion. 


Pay  per  aftninn  of  a  company  of  foot-grenadiers,  a  company  of 
light-armed  men,  and  a  company  of  battalion-men. 


Foot-gre- 

Light-arm- 

Battalion- 

nadiers. 

ed  men. 

men. 

Livres. 

Livres. 

Livres. 

I  captain,         .         -         - 

1440 

720 

1200 

I  lieutenant,. 

720 

540 

540 

2  ferjeants. 

432 

596 

596 

4  corporals. 

612 

540 

540 

4  lance-corporals. 

540 

468 

468 

40  private  men. 

4680 

3960 

3960 

T  drum. 

144 

126 

126 

Stock-purfe  of  the  company. 

795 

795 

795 

5  mens  pay  for  inliiling-money, 

585 

495 

495 

Fund  for  marching  recruits. 

00 

00 

200 

Sum, 

9948 

8040 

8720 

A  legion  is  compofed  of  ftaff-officers,  four  troops  of  horfe-gre- 
riadiers,  four  companies  of  foot-grenadiers,  four  companies  of 
lightrarmed  men,  and  fixty-four  companies  of  battalion-men.  The 
total   expence  of  a   legion  as  in  the  preceding  page. 

The  Tnoney  mentioned  in  the  above  eflimates  is  French  livres,' 
about  10 1,  d.  Sterling  each,  23  of  which,  according  to  the  nearclt 
calculation,  make  a  pound  Sterling.  When  we,  by  this  rule,  re- 
duce the  pay  of  thirty  legions,  or  1 16,190  men,  to  BritiOi  money, 
it  gives  L.  1,008,271  :  6  :  i  Sterling,  being  the  total  amount  of 
their  pay  for  one  year,  or  rather  360  days,  as  they  divide  their 
year  into  twelve  months,  each  month  thirty  days,  which  cuts 
off  five  days  fix  hours  ;  but  this  way  of  reckoning  regards  onlji 
military  payments. 

We  muft  further  remark,  that  the  fum-total  of  our  tables  does 
not  agree  with  that  in  the  original  tables.  In  fumming  up  the 
Avhole,  they  have  omitted  feveral  articles,  fuch  as,  the  remount- 
ing-fund  for  horfe-grenadiers,  and  the  fund  for  marching  recruits  j 
jhefe  two  articles  alone  amount,  in  one  year,  for  the  thirty  le- 
gions, to  s  1 6,000  livres,  (above  half  a  million  of  their  money)  : 
we  have  therefore  made  out  our  tables  according  to  the  data  given 
j  n  the  original,  and  corrected  thereby  the  errors  iu  the  French 
tables. 
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